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Art.  I.  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egifptians ;  irritten  in  Egypt  during  the  Years  183:),  4,  and  5; 
partly  from  Notes  made  during  a  Former  Visit  to  that  Country  in 
the  Years  1825,  8,  7,  and  8.  By. Edward  William  Lank. 
2  vols.  12ino.  London  :  Knight.  1836. 

A  CURIOUS  and  reflective  mind  will  not  fall  on  many  sub- 
^  jects  more  attractive  than  the  relation  of  ancient  regions, 
such  as  history  and  monuments  have  recorded  them,  to  the  same 
regions  viewed  in  their  modern  and  present  stiite.  It  is  striking 
to  consider  how  widely  they  are,  as  it  were,  estranged  from  their 
primitive  selves ;  insomuch  that  the  mere  local  and  nominal  iden¬ 
tity  has  less  power  to  retain  them  before  us  under  the  original 
idea  fixed  on  the  place  and  name,  than  their  actual  condition  has 
to  present  them  as  domains  of  a  foreign  and  alien  character. 
They  are  seen  divested,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  that  which  had 
created  a  deep  interest  in  contemplating  them,  that  we  consign 
them  to  a  distant  province  of  our  imagination,  where  they  are  the 
objects  of  a  reversed  order  of  feelings.  We  regard  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  disowned  themselves,  while  reUiining  their  ancient  names, 
luid  their  position  on  the  earth. 

\V  e  say,  ‘  divested  to  so  great  a  degree  for  if  the  regions  be 
eminently  remarkable  for  natiirjil  features — mounUiins,  rivers, 
defiles,  and  peculiar  productions — these  do,  indeed,  continue  to 
tell  something  of  ancient  times.  In  keeping  under  our  view  a 
groundwork  of  the  scenes  we  had  meditated  on,  they  recall  to  us 
hy  association  what  once  was  there,  and  is  there  no  longer.  But 
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they  do  so  to  excite  a  disturbance  by  incongruity.  What  is 
there  noit\  rises  in  the  iinajj^i nation  to  confound  or  overpower  the 
images  of  what  was  there  then.  So  that,  till  we  can  clear  away 
this  intrusion,  we  have  an  uncouth  blending  of  the  venerable 
ancient  and  the  vulgar  modern. 

Again ;  there  are  seen  in  those  terrih)ries  striking  relics  of  the 
human  labours  of  the  remote  ages;  which  are  thus  brought  back 
more  impressively  to  the  imagination  than  by  the  most  ]>roinin(‘nt 
features  of  nature.  Hut  these  disclaim  more  decidedly  still,  in 
the  name  of  that  departed  world  to  which  they  entirely  belong, 
all  relationship  with  the  existing  economy  of  man  and  his  eon- 
<5erns.  Tliey  are  emphatically  solitary  and  estranged  amidst  that 
economy.  I'lieir  as|)ect,  in  their  gloom  and  ruin,  is  wholly  to 
the  past,  as  if  signifying  a  disdain  of  all  that  later  times  liave 
brought  around  them.  And  if,  in  some  instances,  man  is  trying 
to  avail  himself  of  some  parts  or  appendages  of  them,  for  his 
ordinary  uses  of  resort  or  dwelling,  we  may,  by  a  poetical  license 
of  thought,  imagine  them  loathing  the  desecration.  Still,  as  the 
vulgarities  do  obtrude  themselves  in  contiguity,  the  contemplatist 
Ciinnot  wholly  abstract  himself  from  the  annoyance. 

Some  of  those  scenes  of  ruin,  indeed,  and  especially  and  pre¬ 
eminently  the  tract  and  vast  remaining  masses  of  Habylon,  are 
placed  apart  by  their  awful  doom,  as  suffering  no  encroachment 
and  incongruous  iissociation  of  human  occupancy  or  vicinity. 
There  is  no  imnlern  Habylon.  It  is  secluded  and  alone  in  its 
desolation ;  clear  of  all  interference  with  its  one  character  as 
inonuinenUil  of  ancient  time  and  existence.  If  the  contemplative 
spectator  could  sojourn  there  alone  and  with  a  sense  of  safety, 
his  mind  would  be  taken  out  of  the  actual  world,  and  carried 
away  U»  the  periml  of  Haby Ion’s  inagniticence,  its  multitudes,  its 
triumphs,  ami  the  divine  ilenunciations  of  its  catastrophe. 

Egy[>t  has  monuments  of  autitpiity  sur[)assing  all  others  on  the 
globe.  History  cannot  tell  when  the  most  stupendous  of  them 
were  constructed;  and  it  would  be  no  improbable  prophecy  that 
they  are  destined  to  remain  t«)  the  end  of  time.  Those  enormous 
constructions,  assuming  to  rank  with  nature’s  ancient  works  on 
the  phmet,  and  raised,  as  if  to  defy  the  |>ovvt*rs  of  man  and  the 
elements  and  time  to  demolish  them,  by  a  generation  that  retired 
into  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  antiquity  when  their  work  was 
done,  stand  on  the  surface  in  scdemn  relation  to  the  subterraneous 
mansions  of  death.  All  the  vestiges  bear  an  aspect  intensely  and 
unalterably  grave.  There  is  inscribed  on  them  a  language  which 
tells  the  impiirer  that  its  import  is  not  for  him  or  the  men  of  his 
times.  Hersons  that  lived  tiiousauds  of  years  since  remain  in 
substance  and  b>rm,  <leath  everlastingly  embodied,  as  if  to  emblem 
to  us  the  Viist  chasm,  and  the  non-existence  of  relation,  between 
their  race  and  ours.  A  shade  of  mystery  rests  on  the  whole 
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economy  to  which  all  these  objects  belonp^ed.  Add  to  this  our 
associations  with  the  region  from  those  memorable  transactions  and 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  sacred  history,  by  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  has  been,  so  to  speak,  permanently  located  in  it,  as  a  field 
crowded  with  primeval  interests  and  wonders. 

It  may  tlieii  be  assorted,  perhajis,  that  L<^ypt  surpasses  every 
tract  of  the  world  (we  know  not  that  Palestine  is  an  exception) 
in  the  ])ow'er  of  fascinating  a  contemplative  spirit,  as  lonjj^  as  the 
contemplation  shjill  dwell  exclusively  on  the  ancient  scene.  But 
there  is  a  modem  K^ypt.  And  truly  it  is  an  immense  transition 
from  the  supernatural  phenomena,  the  stupendous  constructions, 
the  frowniiifi^  grandeur,  the  veiled  intellijjjence,  the  homage, 
almost  to  adoration,  rendered  to  death,  and  the  absorption  of  a 
nation’s  living  powers  in  the  passion  for  leaving  impregnable 
monuments,  in  which,  after  their  brief  mortal  existence  they 
should  remain  memorable  for  ever, — to  the  present  Egypt  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Lane.  But  this  Egypt,  as  it  is  spread  around  the 
w'onderful  spectacles  which  remain  to  give  us  partially  an  image 
of  what  once  it  was,  disturbs  the  contemplation  by  an  interference 
of  the  coarse  vulgar  modern  with  the  solemn  superb  ancient.  At 
least  to  a  reader,  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  enviable  privilege  of 
beholding  those  spectacles,  and  so  practically  experiencing  how 
much  they  may  absorb  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  all  that  is 
around  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  a  grovelling 
population,  with  their  miserable  abodes,  and  daily  employments, 
combined  with  the  kinavish  insolent  annoyance  of  the  wearers  of 
a  petty  authority,  must  press  on  the  reflective  spectator  of  pyra¬ 
mids,  temples,  and  caUicombs,  with  an  effect  extremely  adverse 
to  the  musing  abstraction  in  which  he  endeavours  to  carry  his 
mind  back  to  the  ancient  economy.  As  to  any  advantage  to  arise 
from  contrasty  there  is  no  need  of  it.  And  besides,  the  two  things 
are  too  far  in  disproportion  for  contrast.  Who  would  let  hovels 
and  paltry  moscpies  come  into  comparison  at  all  with  the  pyramids 
and  the  temple  of  Carnac  ? 

Mr.  Uine  has  surrendered  to  the  antiquarian  and  imaginative 
tribe  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  country,  and  strictly  adhered  to 
his  purpose  of  describing  its  present  state  and  people.  This  he 
has  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  work  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  superseding  all  the  slighter  sketches  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
narratives  of  the  numerous  recent  travellers.  He  has  possessed 
the  advantage  over  them  of  a  protracted  residence,  of  having  one 
special  design  to  prosecute,  of  a  competent  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  possessing  a  certiin  flexibility  of  adaptation  to  the 
notions  and  habits  of  the  people,  by  which  he  has  insinuated  him¬ 
self  into  a  familiarity  and  confidence  with  them  quite  out  of  reach 
ot  any  passing  visitant.  "I  he  result  is  a  work  surprisingly  com¬ 
prehensive  and  particular.  His  vigilant  inquisitiveness  has  gone 
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into  all  the  detail  of  dress,  domestic  manners,  conventional  ob¬ 
servances,  superstitious  notions  and  ceremonies,  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions,  traffic,  political  economy,  official  administration,  and 
characteristic  diversities  of  the  several  sections  of  the  heteroy;ene- 
ous  population ;  which  are  exhibited  with  a  minuteness  and  pre¬ 
cision,  to  make  its  marvel  at  his  untirinjr  patience  of  investigation. 
All  is  set  forth  in  the  plain  language  of  an  honest  intention  and 
labour  to  give  a  matter-of-fact  account  of  things,  without  any 
flourishing  off  into  sentiment  or  ambitious  speculation.  It  could 
not  be  so  amusing  a  book  as  those  which  have  been  made  up  ot 
picturesque  touches  and  incidents  of  adventure ;  it  necessarily 
partakes  of  what  we  are  apt  to  call  dry ;  but  it  will  be  the  reposi¬ 
tory  to  be  consulted  by  every  person  who  wants  to  know  any 
thing  about  any  part  or  circumstance  of  the  character,  habits,  and 
condition,  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  old  realm  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

The  author’s  observations  were  chiefly  made  in  Cairo,  the 
capital,  and  its  precincts ;  but  that  portion  of  the  country  may,  he 
says,  be  taken  as  very  competently  representing  the  general 
character  luul  state  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  mahomedan  world  to 
a  much  wider  extent  than  the  Egyptian  section ;  for,  says  he, 

‘  In  every  point  of  view,  Musr  (or  Cairo)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  Arab  city  of  our  age  ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tanU  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  are  a  c(»mbination  of  those 
which  prevail  most  generally  in  the  towns  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  Turkey.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  which  we  can  obtain  so  complete  a  knowledge  of 
the  mcwit  civilized  classes  of  the  Arabs.* 


It  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  any  thing  like  an  analysis 
of  such  a  multitude  imd  aggregate  of  particulars.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  make  a  few  brief  notices,  nere  and  there,  in  passing  over  the 
800  closely  printed  pages — a  journey  tlirough  which,  though  thus 
commodiously  guided  and  put  at  our  ease,  it  is  really  not  a  light 
adventure  to  follow  the  author,  who  had  himself,  at  every  step,  to 
make  it  with  the  slowness  of  the  most  marked  and  deliberate  at¬ 
tention.  Had  he  lived  in  the  early  times  of  the  country,  he  would 
have  been  an  excellent  superintending  officer  to  take  note  of  each 
added  stone,  in  one  of  the  huge  piles  w  hich  consumed  a  w'hole 
life  of  a  generation  of  labourers. 

His  first  observations  respect  the  climate;  which,  he  says,  is 
remarkably  siilubrious  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  more 
so  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Upper,  though  the  heat  is  10® 
higher  there  than  in  the  I^wer  Egypt;  where  the  thermometer, 
‘  in  tlie  depth  of  w’inter*  (an  expression  of  strange  sound,  for 
afternoon,  in  the  shade,  is  at  from  50°  to  60" ;  in 
the  hottest  season  from  00"  to  100";  the  heat  still  not  very  op- 
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prcssive,  being*  attempered  by  a  northerly  breeze.  In  default  of 
the  more  pompous  relations  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern, 
there  is  still  in  noble  superabundance  the  plague  of  flies,  lice,  and 
other  insect  nuisances.  Preaiutions  more  than  formerly  are 
adopted  agjiinst  the  invasion  of  the  plague,  so  niuned  by  eminence. 
But  in  1835  it  was  introduced  from  Turkey,  extended  over  the 
whole  country,  and  carried  olf  in  Cairo  alone  80,000,  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  very  lengthened  description,  illustrated  by  numerous 
wood-cuts,  of  the  houses,  in  all  their  diversities,  proportions,  and 
adjustments.  The  best  of  them  seem  such  as  may  well  content 
the  ‘true  believers,’  during  their  probation  for  the  more  luxurious 
abodes  promised  them  by  the  prophet;  ‘but  the  dwellings  of  the 
‘  low’er  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  peasants,  are  very  mean ; 
‘mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks;  some  of  them  mere  hovels.* 
The  villages  are  raised  on  the  progressively  accumulating  and 
rising  heaps,  made  by  the  ruin  and  rubbish  of  former  ones ;  thus 
maintaining  a  proper  height  above  the  inundation,  by  rising  in 
proportion  of  the  continual  rise  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

The  population,  of  w^hich  there  is  no  authentic  statement,  can 
hardly,  Mr.  Lane  thinks,  be  estimated  at  so  many  as  2,000,000, 
since  its  prodigious  diminution  by  the  pacha’s  sweeping  conscrip¬ 
tions  for  his  wars,  of  at  least  200,000,  that  is,  a  full  half  of  all  the 
men  fit  for  military  service.  This  goes  beyond  the  rate  of  our 
once  terrible  neighbour  of  France;  and  surely  threatens  a  similar 
eventual  prostration  to  the  minor  potentate.  The  calculation  for 
the  several  classes  is,  Mahomedan  Egyptians  (peasants  and 
townspeople),  1,750,000;  Christian  Egyptians  (Copts),  150,000; 
Osman  tees,  or  Turks,  10,000 ;  Syrians,  5000 ;  Greeks  3000 ; 
Armenians,  2000 ;  Jews  5000. 

Estimating  the  natural  capability  of  the  country,  on  supposi¬ 
tion  of  its  being  well  cultivated,  to  the  widest  practicable  extent, 
as  adequate  to  the  support  of  8,000,000,  he  observes, 

‘  How  different  now  is  the  state  of  Egypt  from  what  it  might  be. 
How  great  a  change  might  he  effected  in  it  by  a  truly  enlightened 
government ;  by  a  prince  who  (instead  of  oppressing  the  ])easant8  by 
depriving  them  of  their  lands,  and  by  his  monopolies  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  ])roductions  of  the  soil ;  by  employing  the  liest  portion  of  the 
])opuiation  to  ])rosecute  his  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  and 
another  large  portion  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rival  European  manufac¬ 
tures,)  would  give  his  people  a  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  and  make  Egypt  what  nature  designed  it  to  he,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  an  agricultural  country.  Its  produce  of  cotton  alone  would 
more  than  sufHce  to  procure  all  the  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  all  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  that  the  wants  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  demand.' — Vol.  L,  p.  28. 
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As  dress  is  a  main  thinjr  by  whicli  mankind  all  over  the  world 
wish  to  be  taken  account  of,  our  author  pays  the  Egyptians  the 
com])liment  of  dissecting  and  delineating  theirs,  through  every 
article,  and  fold,  and  colour,  and  change,  and  through  each  grade 
of  society,  with  a  detail  and  critical  precision  which  we  are  con¬ 
fident  no  tailor  or  mantua-maker  in  all  Cairo  could  ecpial,  even  if 
as  handy  at  the  pen  and  pencil  as  at  the  needle.  'Lo  us  it  ap¬ 
pears,  as  shown  in  the  engravings,*  very  ungainly  and  cumbrous 
in  many  of  its  modes.  Draperies  so  unshaped, — and  so  hung,  and 
loaded,  and  swathed  on  the  figure, — as  some  of  them  appear,  must 
impose  a  toUil  unfitness  for  action,  even  for  walking,  more  than  a 
short  measured  amble;  and  by  the  very  (piantity,  garment  heaped 
on  garment,  must  greatly  add  to  the  grievance  of  heat.  They 
needed  not  to  outvie  the  customary  Turkish  costumes,  in  the 
ambition  of  casting  a  broad  shadow  on  the  ground.  But  of  course 
this  excess  is  the  exclusive  [)rivilege  and  grace  of  the  better  sort, 
w’ho  «in  afford  to  parade  a  wardrobe,  and  are  exempt  from  the 
humbler  calls  to  action.  The  old  and  approved  operation  of 
walking  is  for  them  nearly  out  of  the  question.  A  handsome  race 
of  itsses  hits  the  honour  of  siiving  them  that  trouble. 

Mr.  1  ^ane  is  ploiised  with  the  personal  appearance  of  both  sexes 
about  the  period  of  maturity.  But  unfortunately  the  females 
‘  generally  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection  at  the  age  of 
‘  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;*  when,  and  for  a  few  years  longer,  many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  in  figure  and  countenance;  but  are  under 
the  doom  of  thenceforward  declining;  till  they  have  lost,  at  the 
iige  of  forty,  all  the  graces  but  those  sometimes  retaiiu'd  in  the 
eyes ;  which,  ‘  with  few  exceptions,  are  black,  large,  and  of  a 
‘long  almond  form,  with  long  and  beautiful  lashes,  and  an  exqui- 
‘  sitely  soft  bewitching  expression :  eves  more  beiiutiful  ciui 
‘  hardly  be  conceived  :  their  charming  effect  is  much  heightened 
‘by  the  concealment  of  the  other  features.’  W  e  must  take  the 
describer’s  authority  for  what  we  have  some  difficulty  to  conceive, 
that  this  effect  is  also  greatly  heightened  by  a  practice  of  blacken¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  eye- lids,  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with 
a  pow’der  cidled  kohtd.  For  the  antiipiity  of  the  practice  reference 
is  made  to  the  example  of  Jezebel,  and  to  Ezekiel  xxiii.  10. 
Another  cosmetic  device  is  the  well-known  use  of  penna  leaves, 
to  dye  of  a  yellowish  red  or  a  deep  orange  colour  the  nails,  tips 
of  the  fingers,  yialin  of  the  hand,  toes,  and  other  ])arts  of  the  feet. 

(Jiildren  are  regarded  as  a  great  blessing;  and  with  a  reason 


•  c  may  .ys  well  notice  the  wood-tMigraviiipps  here,  once  for  all.  They 
are  after  drawings  hy  the  author,  in  iuuidH*r  exceeding  a  hundred  ;  not  of 
high  pretensions  in  elegance  of  art;  hut  hearing,  in  their  plain  simplicity, 
atn»ng  marks  of  faithful  reprt*sentation.  They  were  not  meant,  he  sjiys, 
•to  rmWUish  the  paires,  hut  to  explain  the  text*.’ 
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subject  to  less  exce]>tioii  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
if,  as  we  are  liere  told,  their  behaviour  to  their  parents  as  they 
orrow  up  is  always  exemplary.  As  a  consecjuence,  that  looks  odd 
at  first  sio^ht,  their  childhood  is  kept  in  a  state  disj^ustin^ly 
s(}ualid ;  even  a  lady  finished  off  in  dress,  and  scentin**^  with  her 
perfumes  the  street  throiiirh  which  she  is  walkin*^,  shall  be  seen 
leading  her  little  favourite  ‘with  a  face  besmeared  with  dust,  and 
‘  clothes  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  worn  for  months  without 
‘  ever  being  washed.’  This  is  from  dread  of  the  evil  eye^  which, 
vainly  coveting  the  sweet  creature,  would  blast  it  to  spite  the 
owner.  But  the  mind  is  worse  oif  than  the  person  can  be  ;  the 
stjite  of  education  being  as  wretched  as  political  slavery  and  reli¬ 
gious  superstition  can  require.  Tlie  females  are  not  educated  at 
all.  \’ery  few  of  even  the  women  of  the  higher  order  can  read, 
or  have  learnt  to  say  their  prayers.  They  must  not  pray  in  the 
mosque,  and  need  not  pray  at  home.  For  boys  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  schools,  in  which,  with  the  letters,  they  are  taught  to  re¬ 
cite  chapters  of  the  koran.  Writing  is  an  accomplishment  nearly 
confined  to  those  intended  for  offices,  or  the  services  of  the 
mosque.  One  of  the  very  first  elements  of  their  instruction  is 
‘  religious  pride,  with  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  all  sects  but 
‘  their  own.’ 

A  long  chapter  on  Religion  and  Laws,  after  distinguishing 
the  religious  parties,  respectively  denominated  after  the  doctors 
whose  tenets  they  have  adopted,  recites  in  substance  the  doctrines 
and  prescriptions  of  the  koran  ;  and  goes  through  a  minute  detail 
of  the  formularies  of  devotion,  an  (nlious  compost  of  the  ideas  of 
tlie  divine  unity,  power,  and  goodness,  witli  the  principles  of  a  vile 
and  virulent  superstition ;  the  noxiousness  of  the  latter  destroy¬ 
ing  the  practical  good  of  the  former,  and  vitiating  even  the  good 
moral  rules  and  sentiments  which  are  blended  in  the  institute. 
Tlie  grave  frivolities  and  grimaces  of  the  ritual  arc  a  worthy 
decoration  of  the  depravity  of  the  principles.  The  Moslems  of 
Fgypt  have  their  ])roportion  of  formalists  and  fanatics ;  but  col¬ 
lectively  considered,  they  cannot  make  very  high  claims  for  that 
conscientious  faithfulness  of  observance,  winch  some  of  our  tra¬ 
velling  describers  of  Turkey  have  tjiken  pleasure  in  celebrating 
and  exaggerating.  In  the  habits  of  many  there  is  great  laxity, 
and  in  not  a  few  an  almost  total  neglect.  The  rigours  of  their 
grand  solemnity  of  the  Ramadan,  regarded  as  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  religious  appointment,  ’are  unscrupulously  melted 
down  in  secret  by  many  of  the  wealthy  classes.  T  lie  majority, 
however,  strictly  keep  the  fast;  which,  says  Mr.  Lane,  ‘is  fatal 
‘to  numerous  persons  in  a  weak  state  ot  health.’  The  pilgrimage 
to*  Mecca  and  Mount  Arafat,  once  in  every  true  believer’s  life, 
though  nominally  of  comprehensive  obligation,  admits  of  some 
compromise  and  exception  in  favour  of  poverty  and  ill  health ; 
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‘  but  many  neglect  the  duty  who  cannot  plead  a  lawful  excuse ; 

‘  nor  are  they  re])roached  for  so  doing.  *  The  interdicted  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  no  strangers  in  the  concealed  recesses 
of  many  a  Mahoinedan  dwelling.  As  to  the  one  article  of  swine’s 
flesh,  it  seems  they  are  veritably  and  universally  conscientious. 

'riie  laws,  conformably  to  the  koran,  concerning  marriage,  con¬ 
cubinage,  and  divorce,  and  the  property  adjustments  in  each  case, 
are  as  multifarious  tis  any  Mahoinedan  or  even  Christian  juris¬ 
consult,  and  as  lax  in  morality  its  any  libertine,  could  well  desire. 
The  worthy  husband,  when  he  conceives  any  dislike,  or  perhaps 
has  too  many  on  his  hands,  has  oidy  to  say,  ‘  1  divorce  thee,*  or, 

‘  thou  art  divorced,’  and  to  pay  her  some  trifle  as  a  return  of  a 
part  of  her  dowTy,  w'hich  he  had  kept  back  from  the  first  against 
such  an  occasion.  He  may  tiike  her  again  if  the  whim  should 
take  //m,  should  she  have  no  objection ;  and  in  certain  cases 
whether  she  consent  or  not.  But  a  woman  cannot  separate  her¬ 
self  from  her  husband  agiiinst  his  w  ill,  uidess  for  some  very  con¬ 
siderable  fault  on  his  part,  such  as  cruel  treatment  or  neglect ; 
nor  then  without  a  process  in  the  cadi’s  court.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fully  iis  many  provisions  in  the  legal  system  in  favour  of 
W’omen,  as  could  be  expected  where  they  are  held  mentally  and 
morally  of  such  small  account. 

Murder,  though  there  are  allow\able  compositions,  is  generally 
punished  with  death  by  the  government.  But  the  Arab's  siuigui- 
nary  and  hereditary  barbarism  often  scorns  an  appeal  to  regular 
authority.  Among  most  tribes,  indeed,  a  fine  is  accepted  ;  out, 

‘  I’he  Bedawoes  have  made  the  law  of  the  avenging  of  blood  terribly 
severe  ami  unjust,  transgressing  the  limits  assigned  by  the  koran  ;  for, 
with  them,  any  single  j>ersou  descended  from  the  hmuicide,  or  from  the 
homicide's  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  or  great-grand¬ 
father’s  father,  may  he  killed  by  any  of  such  relations  of  the  person 
murdered  t»r  kilknl  in  fight.  Cases  of  bhuHl-revenge  are  very  common 
among  the  ]K*asantry  (»f  Kgy])t.  The  relations  in  an  Egyptian  village 
gtnierally  retaliate  with  their  own  hands,  rather  than  a])ply  to  the 
government ;  and  iiften  do  s(»  with  disgusting  cruelty,  and  even  insult 
and  mangle  t!ie  corpse  of  their  victim.  The  relations  of  a  homicide 
nsnallv  fly  from  their  own  tf)  another  village,  for  protection.* 

Vol.  I.,p.  124. 

Tlie  law  which  ordained  for  theft,  above  a  certain  small  amount, 
the  chopping  off  hands  and  feet,  one  successively  for  each  trans¬ 
gression,  is  superseded  in  practice  for  beating,  and  death  for  the 
fourth  offence. 

It  is  a  striking  and  nearly  universal  chanicteristic  of  false  reli- 
j^ion,  that  it  accounts  no  civil  or  moral  crime  so  tiggravated  and 
inexpiable  as  a  change  of  opinion  to  the  true.  The  bad  passions 
recognising  their  most  congenial  ally  in  a  bad  religion,  are  furious 
against  a  desertion  from  it  as  a  declaration  against  them. 
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‘  Apostacy  from  the  ^lahomedan  faith  is  considered  a  most  heinous 
sin,  and  must  be  punished  with  death,  unless  the  apostate  will  recant 
on  l)ein‘;  thrice  warned.  I  once  saw  a  wtnnan  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  afterwards  taken  down  tt)  the  Nile  to  Im?  drowned, 
for  having  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  INIahomed,  and  having  married 
a  Christian.  Unfortunately  she  had  tattiHied  a  blue  cn»ss  on  her  arm, 
which  led  to  her  detection  by  <»ne  of  her  former  friends  in  the  bath. 
She  was  mounted  upon  a  high-saddled  ass,  such  as  ladies  in  Egypt 
usually  ride,  and  very  respectably  dressed ;  attended  by  soldiers,  and 
surrounded  by  a  rabble,  who,  instead  of  commiserating,  uttered  loud 
imprecations  against  her.  The  cadi,  who  passed  sentence  on  her,  ex¬ 
horted  her,  in  vain,  to  return  to  her  former  faith.  Her  own  father  was 
her  accuser !  She  was  taken  in  a  boat  into  the  midst  of  the  river, 
stripped  nearly  naked,  strangled,  and  then  thrown  into  the  stream. 
The  conduct  of  the  lower  orders  in  Cairo  on  this  occasion  speaks  sadly 
against  their  character.  A  song  was  composed  on  the  victim  of  this 
terrible  law,  and  became  very  ]K»pnlar  in  the  metropolis.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  residing  there  regretted  that  the  ])asha  was  then  at  Alexandria, 
as  they  might  have  prevailed  on  him  to  pardon  her.  Once  l)efore  they 
interceded  with  him  for  a  woman  wdio  had  l)een  condemned  for  apos¬ 
tacy.  He  ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  before  him :  he  ex¬ 
horted  her  to  recant ;  but,  finding  her  resolute,  reproved  her  for  her 
folly i  and  sent  her  home,  commanding  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to 
her.’ — ib.,  p.  12(>. 

Under  the  article  Religion,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  imams 
are  by  no  means  so  exclusively  sacerdotal,  consecrated,  privileged, 
and  endowed  a  class  as  our  Cliristian  clergy  are  constituted.  One 
point  of  distinction  is  (rather  hard  on  the  imams,  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  adjustment),  that  they  ‘  enjoy  no  respect  but  what  their  re- 
‘puted  idety  or  learning  may  obtain  them.’  Resides  this,  they 
are  liable,  for  misconduct,  to  be  displaced,  with  loss  of  salary. 
And  while  in  the  service  of  the  mosque,  of  which  the  emolument 
is  very  small,  they  gain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  other  employ¬ 
ments,  as  tradesmen,  schoolmasters,  ^:c. 

In  looking  at  the  chapter  on  Ciovernment,  we  must  congratu¬ 
late  Mr.  Lane  on  Mahomed  Ali’s  inability  to  read  English. 
Otherwise  w'e  should  think  that  if,  in  case  of  his  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Presence,  he  were  to  catch  sight  of  his  own  book, 
lying  on  table  or  divan,  it  would  be  rather  an  alarming  spectacle. 
II is  nipid  glance  would  alternate  between  the  book  and  the  vi- 
sjige  of  desj)otic  power — the  vnltus  instantis  tyranni.  For  this  part 
of  the  work  is  the  picture  of  a  nation  tormented,  plundered,  ex¬ 
hausted,  crushed  down  to  extreme  misery,  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
whole  troop  of  centaurs  in  authority.  T'he  pasha  himself  performs 
in  grand  flishion,  and  each  subordinate  offlcial  does  his  part  The 
people  have  never  read  of  the  locusts,  and  what  became  of  them, 
in  Pharaoh’s  time;  or  they  w'ould  look  with  some  passionate 
wishes  toward  the  Red  Sea. 
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It  is  needless  to  s;,y  tl.at  the  term  Government  in  this  insfmee 
means  ,mthiii.!r  of  theory.  Nor  is  it  a  well-or;ra„ij;e,i  tyn mv 
Its  ehief  ,)(«.sesse.s  m  the  exertion  of  an  iron  force  of  wi  | 
cient  iiscTjulaney  to  make  tl.e  .lisordered  consistence  of  the  st  m' 
work  to  his  own  jmrjmscs ;  hut  not  enoujrl,  to  reduce  it  to  a  svs 
teiii,  III  whicli  the  jiarts  should  work  tofrcther  as  eominodiouViv 
with  as  little  secondary  mischief,  as  possible,  in  inaiutainiiiLr  aiul 
perfec  1,1^  the  otie  imperial  mischief  of  a  relentlessTsZi  " 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  he  does  not  care,  as  lon.r  tliat  c^i' 
)e  maintained,  what  it  may  cost  to  the  human  mass  over  which  it 
is  exercised.  As  a  matter  of  feelimr  merely  th-.t  U  i  ^ 
wonderful;  hut  it  m  somewhat  stniiiire'that,  in^siinple  policy  alld 
orpijr  It,  he  should  not  he  inore  economical  of  the  harassment 
and  consumjition  of  the  livinjr  and  all  other  materials  which  ire 
to  cons  ifute  his  suite ;  ami  the  ruin  of  which  must  render ‘his 
lorn  nation  worthless  to  him.  Hy  a  n.pacious  monopor  ...d  a 

cn'il  Tt"  7  ‘"'■‘',7  just  in\’,r<ler  to 

crop  It,  he  extin^ruishes  all  the  incentiyes  to  induslry  and  im 

proi  emenf,  in  the  a<rricultural  interest  especially,  but  those  in 

niK  rtckksi,,  of  the  inoiLsures  lu  unsiiarinir  nrosecution  w  tint  f 

. . . . 

ami,  by  t;  kiiifr  ,t  away  from  the  proprietors,  with  a  semhl  iuee 

lifiS  which  im ‘im  s  ‘"’"‘l>‘‘"sat''>n  i»  liensimis  for 

«  l.ich  at  all  evilufs 

jssors  consijrm.,  at  last  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  of  tS 

relhrious’-iml  cl  ’M  f'xlowments  of 

n  Unions  and  tharitalilo  instirutions.  His  reveinio  nndoref  i 

to  amount  to  three  millions  sterling.  "*** 

seve"!  it'.ri^n’If  i'.’  ;7"7"l>i‘^<l  ‘fiofly  with  an  account  of  the 
iiist  tell-  li  ■  *  ‘['1'  "1*“^'' afl'Hwiistnition.  Audit 

hv  hril  '  r 'i  ^  '''  as  rosriies  would  have  it  • 

1.^1,,,  ’-Pf  j't.'Jr*'''’"’  ”l'l"-‘-ssioii  of  the  weak,  ami  col- 

adinitU  it,  [u‘noi  parties  will 

tioii  of  a  concerled  ,1  ni  t,  f  V  \  ‘^-tailed  rela- 

aNier  father^  nr  me  t  <>n'l>an  daufrhter 

have  room  to  inserf  if  ..r  f  n  i  '  *  1  " 

pphic  and  dramatic  eftWt^if  l!s^11^.,  t'^'f 

•  \vlii4-l>  iiro  fU  VI  ^  ^  skitoiiient  of  t he 

,  which  are  these  :  Ihe  naz.r  (collectiiifr  ..fficer  of  a  village) 
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demanded  of  a  poor  peasant  sixty  rivals,  equal  to  about  thirty 
shilling's,  which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  pay,  his  sole  property 
beings  a  cow,  which  at  once  suj)ported  his  family  by  her  milk  and 
nloug^hed  his  small  piece  ot  ground.  The  otlieer  seized  the  cow, 
had  it  cut  up  in  sixty  pieces,  and  summoned  sixty  peasants,  with 
a  command  to  take  each  a  piece  and  pay  down  a  riyal,  the  butcher 
receiving  the  head  in  payment  for  his  work.  Thus  the  required 
sum  was  realized.  I'he  ruined  peasant  went  w  ith  his  lamentable 
tale  to  the  superior  ofbeer,  Defterdar,  of  the  district,  who  instantly 
ordered  before  him  all  the  parties,  the  collector,  the  sixty  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  the  butcher.  After  due,  but  short  inquisition,  he 
ordered  the  butcher  to  serve  out  the  collector  as  he  had  the  cow, 
cutting  the  body  in  sixty  pieces.  As  the  cow'  had  been  sold  at 
but  half  its  value,  he  commanded  each  of  the  former  purchasers 
to  take  his  piece  of  the  c(dlector  and  pay  two  rivals ;  the  butcher 
receiving,  as  before,  the  head  for  his  trouble.  Sot  a  man,  dur¬ 
ing  the  proceeding,  had  presumed  to  utter  a  syllable  in  remon¬ 
strance.  The  hundred  and  twenty  riyals  were  then  given  to  the 
poor  peasant. 

The  mode  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  (for  so  it  may 
claim  to  be  named)  of  eating  and  drinking,  with  the  adjunct  and 
supplementary  luxuries,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  aj>|>aratus,  varieties, 
and  ceremonial,  as  in  practice  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  city 
people  ;  an  affair  of  careful  interest  and  study;  though  falling  far 
enough  short  of  the  sumptuousness  and  w  jiste  of  cerUiin  Christian 
capitals.  This  must  always  be  the  chief  resource  of  combined 
ignorance,  indolence,  and  wealth.  The  Egyptian  gentry,  all  wdio 
can  afford  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  indulge  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  are  a  lazy  tribe.  Nor  is  it  said  that  they  suffer,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  plague  and  punishment  of  laziness  in  the  shape 
of  ennui.  It  does  not  appear  but  they  get  life  along  w  ith  toler¬ 
able  complacency,  between  their  refections,  their  gossi})ing  visits 
and  lounges,  their  religious  formalities,  and  their  pipes.  This 
last  article  is  a  favourite  and  inseparable  companion,  seen  in  close 
fellow'sbip  with  the  Moslem  all  the  day  long,  in  his  hand,  or 
placed  beside  him,  or  carried  by  his  attendant  when  he  walks  or 
rides.  Even  the  women,  the  ladies,  are  in  great  familiarity  w  ith 
it,  but  have  a  refined  sort  of  tobacco,  of  which  the  smoke  serves 
its  a  kind  of  perfume.  Like  other  favourites  the  ])ipe  is  made  an 
object  of  vanity  and  a  subject  of  decoration,  the  mouth-piece  often 
costing,  between  material,  and  ornamenUd  device,  from  two  to 
three  pounds  sterling. 

The  tranquillity  of  indolence  and  luxury  is  not  so  entire  but 
that  the  stimulus  of  some  bustling  occjision  is  highly  welcome. 
As  if  for  the  pur|)ose  of  contributing  this  benefit  on  the  w  idest 
scale,  the  marriages  of  persons  of  any  account  are  celebrated  in 
a  succession  of  public  show's,  processions,  and  racket,  in  most 
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barbarian  contempt  of  all  that  ^ood  taste  would  dictate  in  such  an 
affair — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  epithet  after  beinu: 
minded  that,  in  society  pretendinjr  to  the  most  finished  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  transiiction  is  sometimes  profaned  with  proclamation, 
parade,  and  noisy  hilarity.  In  odd  contrast  with  this  flaring  and 
vociferous  publicity,  described  through  all  its  shows  and  chancres 
by  our  author,  is  tlie  circumstance  that  the  bridegroom  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  face  of  the  bride,  absolutely  cannot  know  whe¬ 
ther  he  shall  like  her  or  not,  till  the  contract  is  affirmed  and  the 
whole  ceremonial,  after  several  days  of  it,  coming  to  an  end.  He 
is  then  introduced  to  see  her  without  her  veil ;  and  there  is  a 
party  waiting  outside  for  an  appointed  sign  that  he  is  pleased  or 
content  with  this  first  glance  of  what  he  is  to  be — we  were  un- 
wnttingly  going  to  say — looking  at  for  life.  But  no  ;  he  may  rid 
himself  of  her  w'henever  he  has  a  mind.  The  facility  of  cutting 
the  tic  has  been  mentioned  already;  but  Mr.  Lane  goes  into 
ampler  deUiil  in  the  chapters  on  marriage  and  the  harem. 

*  The  depraving  effects  of  this  facility  of  divorce  upon  both  sexes 
may  easily  be  imagined.  There  are  many  men  in  this  country  who,  in 
the  ctmrse  of  ten  years,  have  married  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  wives  ;  and  women  not  far  advanced  in  age  who  have  been  wives 
to  a  dozen  <»r  more  men  successively.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have 
Ihhmi  in  the  habit  of  marrying  a  new  wife  almost  every  month.  A 
jierson  may  do  this  tlunigh  possessed  of  very  little  property  :  he  may 
ch<H)st*,  from  among  the  females  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  a  handsome  young  widow’  or  divorced  w’oman,  who  w  ill  consent 
to  lK*come  his  w  ife  for  a  dowTy  of  about  ten  shillings  ;  and  w  hen  he 
divorces  her  he  need  not  give  her  more  than  that  sum  to  maintain  her 
during  her  ensuing  eddeh.*  It  is  hut  just,  how’ever,  to  add,  that  such 
ctuiduct  is  generally  regarded  as  very  disgraceful ;  and  that  few’  parents 
in  the  middle  or  higher  classes  w  ill  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
man  who  has  divorced  many  w’ives.* — ih.,  p.  230. 

'Fhe  slenderness  of  the  conjugal  bond  yields  to  the  men  the 
substantial  advantage  of  variety  and  change,  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  polygamy,  for  which  the  Mahomedan  law’  gives 
80  large  a  privilege.  The  pluralists  in  this  line  are  chiefly  among 
the  lower  order,  w’here,  instead  of  incurring  an  expense,  the  man 
may  turn  the  venture  to  a  profit,  by  taking  w'ives  w’ho  wdll  con¬ 
sent  to  work  for  him.  But,  taking  all  together,  Mr.  Lane  thinks 
‘  that  not  more  than  one  husband  in  twenty  has  tw’o  wives.* 
J^metimes,  in  addition  to  the  one,  a  slave  is  held  in  the  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  servant  and  paramour.  In  exposing  the  arrange- 


^  .^n  intorv.’il  of  tlirve  or  four  months,  during  which  a  widow  or  divorced 
W’<»man  uuKst  wait  before  she  can  marry  ag;iiu. 
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ments  of  the  harem,  the  author  represents  the  coiHiition  of  the 
inmates  as  not  so  consciously  unhappy  as  is  commonly  imagined ; 
the  wretchedness  incident  to  mental  vacuity  being  averted  by 
employment  in  ornamentid  works,  by  much  real  gaiety,  and  by 
the  liberty,  under  precautionary  attendance  of  course,  of  going 
on  visits  and  little  rides  about  the  city.  As  to  the  husbaiuLs 
vigilance,  we  are  told  that  any  obvious  deficiency  of  it  would  be 
deemed  by  an  Lgyptian  lady  an  aftront,  as  betraying  a  want  of 
due  regard  for  her.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  all  females, 
but  those  of  the  lower  order,  are  veiled  up  to  the  eyes  when  they 
appear  in  public ;  and  in  the  house  also,  whenever  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  their  being  seen  by  any  of  the  other  sex,  except 
the  very  few  who  are  privileged  by  relationship.  What  a  de¬ 
graded  estimate  of  half  the  race  of  rational  creatures  is  implied 
m  this  whole  system  of  j^recaution,  preclusion,  and  concealment ! 

The  description  of  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  life  of  the 
higher  classes,  inhabiting  the  metropolis  and  great  towns,  stands 
in  flagrant  contrast  with  the  condition  of  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale;  especially  the  peasiintry,  who  are  sustained  in  their  ill- 
rewarded  toils  by  a  diet  on  which  we  may  wonder  how  they  can 
preserve  strength  to  labour  at  all,  or  even  to  live.  Ilut  how 
earnestly  this  poor  lot  of  existence  is  clung  to  in  preference  to 
the  military  service,  may  be  seen  in  the  expedients  employed  by 
parents  to  save  their  sons  from  that  destination. 

*  There  is  now  (in  1834)  seldom  to  be  fimiid,  in  any  of  the  villages, 
an  able-bodied  youth  or  young  man  who  has  not  had  one  or  more  of 
his  teeth  broken  out  (that  he  may  not  he  able  to  bite  a  cartridge),  or  a 
finger  cut  off,  or  an  eye  pulled  out  or  blinded,  to  prevent  his  being 
taken  for  a  recruit.  ()ld  women  and  others  make  a  trade  of  going 
about  from  village  to  village,  to  perform  these  oj)erations  on  the  hoys ; 
and  the  parents  themselves  are  sometimes  the  operators/ — ib.,  p.  248. 

It  is  fortunate  for  these  Moslems  not  to  have  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  to  study ;  for  the  tax  on  their  time  and  faculties  for  the 
complete  mastery,  in  knowledge  and  practice,  of  the  code  alone 
of  salutations,  compliments,  and  other  verbal  civilities,  would 
leave  little  chance  for  their  proficiency  in  other  learning.  There 
are  settled  classical  forms  of  speech  for  all  manner  of  social  occa¬ 
sions  mid  incidents,  even  down  to  that  of  yawning;  on  which 
occurrence  the  true' believer  is  to  apply  the  back  of  his  left  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and  say,  ‘  1  seek  refuge  with  Ciod  from  Satan  the 
‘  accursed.’  'I'he  ungraceful  act,  however,  is  rather  to  be  avoided 
as  much  iis  may  be;  and  for  a  much  better  reason  than  any  thing 
against  it  on  the  score  of  grace  or  politeness ;  ‘  for  it  is  believed 
‘  that  the  devil  is  in  the  habit  of  leaping  into  a  gaping  mouth.’ 
It  is  not  stated  w  hether  that  incursion  be  in  any  degree  attractcni 
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by  the  circumi^tance  that  the  K^yptiaii  montli  is  always  filled  with 
smoke.  ‘  The  ordinary  set  compliments  in  use  in  K^yptian 
‘society,’  says  Mr.  Lane,  ‘are  so  mimerons  that  a  dozen  pa^es 
‘  of  this  work  would  not  suffice  for  the  mention  of  those  which 
‘  may  be  heanl  almost  every  day.’  Very  inconvenient  and 
onerous  as  this  appears  in  one  view,  it  is  commodious  in  another, 
as  saving  the  trouble  of  any  strain  on  the  inventive  faculty. 

Still  this  prescriptive  and  mechanical  formality  of  politeness 
does  not,  it  seems,  imply  the  total  absence  of  a  more  genuine 
urbanity. 

*  The  Egyptians  are  extremely  courteous  to  each  t>ther,  ami  have  a 
jR*culiar  grace  and  dignity  in  their  manner  of  salutation  and  their 
general  demeanour,  combined  witli  easiness  of  address  ;  which  seem 
natural  to  them  ;  being  observable  even  in  the  peasants.  Alfability  is 
a  general  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians  of  all  classes.  It  is  common 
fi»r  strangers,  even  in  a  shop,  after  mutual  salutation,  to  enter  into 
conversati(»n  with  each  other  with  as  much  freedtnn  as  if  they  were 
old  ac(piaintance ;  and  for  one  who  has  a  pipe  t(»  offer  it  to  another  who 
has  none  ;  n(»r  is  it  unusual,  nor  is  it  generally  considered  unj)olite, 
fi»r  persons  in  a  first  casual  meeting  to  ask  each  others’  names,  ])ro- 
fessions  or  trades,  and  places  of  abode.  Lasting  ac(piaintances  are 
often  formed  on  such  (►ccasious.  In  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of 
Egyptian  society,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  is  heard  to  say  any 
thing  offensive  to  another  in  the  company  ;  and  the  most  profligate 
never  venture  to  utter  an  expression  meant  to  cast  ridicule  on  sincere 
religion  :  most  jhtsoiis,  however,  in  every  class,  are  otherwise  more  or 
less  licentious  in  their  conversatimi,  and  extremely  fond  of  joking. 
They  are  generally  very  lively  and  dramatic  in  their  talk,  but  scarcely 
ever  noisy  in  their  mirth.  They  sehhnn  indulge  in  loud  laughter  ;  ex¬ 
pressing  their  enj»>yment  of  any  thing  ludicrous  by  a  smile  or  an  exchu 
mation.’ — ib.,  p.  ‘ifiO. 

Cairn,  as  being  rejiutcd  the  best  school  of  Arabic  literature 
and  Mahoniedan  theology  and  jurisprudence,  draws  numerous 
students  to  its  college — inosipie  El-Azhar.  There  are  large 
libraries  attached  to  that  and  other  inosipies.  The  greater  i)art  of 
what  is  tiuight  is  necessarily  founded  on  the  Koran.  To  philology, 
history,  and  poetry,  is  added  a  very  small  allowance  of  what 
should  be  called  science.  Its  soundness  and  extent  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  information  that  ‘  to  say  that  the  earth  revolves 
‘round  the  sun,  they  consider  absolute  heresy.’ 

‘  Of  geography,  the  Eg^'ptians  in  general,  and,  witli  very  few  excep- 
timis,  the  best  instructed  among  them,  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  ; 
having  no  giKul  ma])s,  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  several  great  countries  of  Europe.  Some  few  of  the 
learned  venture  to  assert  that  the  earth  is  a  globe ;  but  they  are  op- 
]>osed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Oolama.  'I’he  common  opinion  of 
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of  mountains  calleil  CkaJ.  — u>.,  p.  -il  • 

M’l  vnl.l  of  kiiowlo.l.re  is  occupiod  l.V  an  ainplo  order  and  dis- 

;/n"  :::: 

2 ;;  lxc,ci«  .u-  i'" 

more  intunato  contiict  \\  ith  tl  1  ■  persons  of  the  most  extra- 
eially  the  ;  "'esses  on  tlie  mind  than  all  the 

ordinary  piety.  -'a\,  ii  i  :,wt.„,eos  eoiistitutes  the  nn- 

objectsof  the  senses,  and  in  •"  le,  our  author 

pressive  force  "Je '  ilhnnites  in  fu'/m  (denii)  as  siib- 

;eet’’S"hen.  to  a  perpetual 

ivil  (hilt  esiiecially  evil)  sonic  of  them 

in  every  tliinir  they  do.  n  sc  ^  fiitidels,  denominated 

/#•.  (*,  ^eady  to  take  offence  at  the 

vade  the  earth  and  the  s  ^  ,  <  .J  j,,  exclaim  or 

most  common  actums  of  bti  !  '  .  .  ,,  ,  „f  <leprecation, 

mutter,  ‘  Destoor,’  that  is,  ‘  ^ J,e,  or  throwing 
on  lettins  a  bucket  down  -'to  a  ‘  ts  of  some  of 

M-ater  on  tlic  ground.  I  hev  a  e  ,,hi,Kvinds 

the  ‘•nn«erouscommoti<)ns  o  ^  fashion,  the  most 

of  sand.  A-rainst  the  T  ‘  ron  thon  nnlncky  !’  as  the 

approved  charm  is  to  haul  «>n  ^  gp^e 

genu  are  supposed  to  occasionallv  or  coiistaiitly,  the 

of  them  .-ire  »)elieved  to  assui  ,  ainoior  a  mimher  ot 

form  of  dogs,  cats,  or  other  in  ,  • 

characteristic  anecdotes  is  the  .  ,,,.^,..,^0,1,  who  had  written 

minated  sages  of  the  country,  ret  >  relate  (if  seriously, 

several  works  on  various  ,e,s,m  of  a  cai ; 

which  is  imjilied)  of  his  attem  ■*''  <- almost  incredible, 

evincing  a  ilebility  or  jiervers  '  ,  ,  j  f„r  itliot.s  is  better  ac- 
'11, e  veneration  among  the  ppP,,,  p.at  ‘the  mind 

counted  for  than  we  had  nnagnu  i  »  '  ‘  |  j|  pj,,  grosser  part 

‘of  the  idiot  is  (literally)  '»  ’.'r*  7!;^ 'he  i^on^ 

‘mingles  among  ordinarv  mortals ,  >  persons  holding 

‘  an  especial  favourite  of  heaven.  hy  taking  a 

the  repute  of  xaints  forfeit  none  of  “ '  and 

liractical  dispensation  from  the  rii  ts  \  f  peculiar  and 

‘religion.  At  the  hea.  of  them  ,s  «  ^7^  t„  be 

pre-eminent  sanctity,  denomina  ei  j  p  ,  ,p  ^hi-re ;  for  he 

iiere,  or  to  be  there,  but  nobody  can  tcrtainl> 
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is  iiovor  seen  so  Jis  to  he  n'cojj^nized  at  any  of  the  stations  supposed 
to  he  favoured  with  his  presence.  'I'liere  is  so  stron<^  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  Ids  heinjr  ensconced  hehind  the  constantly  turned-hack 
half  of  one  of  the  city  j^ates,  that 


‘  Niimhers  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  head-ache  drive  a  nail  into 
the  door  to  charm  away  the  pain  ;  and  many  sufferers  from  the  tooth¬ 
ache  extract  a  t<M>th,  and  insert  it  in  a  crevice  of  the  door,  or  fix  it  in 
some  iither  way,  to  insiire  their  not  heinj;  attacked  again  hy  the  same 
malady.  Some  curious  individuals  often  try  to  peep  hehind  the  d(M)r, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  t»f  the  Ckooth,  should  he  haj)pen 
to  he  there,  and  not  at  the  moment  invisible.  He  is  believed  to  trans- 
port  himself  from  Mecca  to  Cairo  in  an  instant,  and  also  from  any  one 
place  to  another.  He  wanders  througlnmt  the  whole  world,  anumg 
persons  of  every  religion,  wlu^se  appearance,  dress,  and  language  he 
assumes ;  and  distributes  to  mankind,  chiefly  through  the  subordinate 
welecs  (saints)  evils  and  blessings,  the  awards  of  destiny,’ 

Tliere  is  a  notion  amon^  many  that  the  ckooths  are  appointed 
in  succession  hy  Klijah,  whom  they  consider  as  the  Ckooth  of 
his  time,  and  acknowledge  that  he  never  died.  Some  amusingly 
ridiculous  stories  relating  to  the  powers,  vocations,  and  habits 
of  the  welecs  are  recited  hy  Mr.  Lane,  who  says  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  hy  persons  who,  in  many  respects,  evince  good  sense ;  and 
that  to  laugh,  or  express  discredit,  would  give  great  offence. 

The  coveted  honour  of  being  reckoned  among  the  welees,  or 
siiints,  is  conceded,  in  repute,  to  a  few  only  of  a  numerous  and 
less  siicred  order,  the  Durweeshes  (dervises) ;  who  still  are  made 
of  some  better  material  than  ordinary  moruds;  have  rites  of 
initiation  ;  some  not  very  defined  connexion  w  ith  religious  offices; 
and  are  chissed  under  four  distinctive  denominations.  Some  of 
them  figure  in  the  exercise  of  repeating  the  name  of  Allah,  with 
a  few  other  words  interjected,  as  long  as  the  vocal  organs  can 
sustain  the  Uisk ;  ‘  accompanying  their  ejaculations  or  chants 
‘  with  a  motion  of  the  head,  or  of  the  w'hole  body,  or  of  the  arms. 

‘  From  long  habit  they  are  able  to  continue  these  exercises  for  a 
‘  surprising  length  of  time  without  intermission.’  Some  of  them 
excel  in  mountebank  feats,  of  thrusting  iron  spikes  into  their 
bodies,  eating  glass  or  burning  coals,  and  live  serpents.  Hut  the 
majority  seem  to  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  the  more  ordinary, 
honest,  and  usetid  occupations.  On  some  public  occasions  the 
author  witnessed  the  most  ambitious  exploits  of  the  fine  per¬ 
formers.  The  dancing  a!ul  w  hirling  exhibitioii  does  not  appear 
to  have  e(j nailed  what  is  described  as  seen  in  Constantinople. 
Hut  that  of  fire-eating  with  impunity  was  a  more  wonder-making 
spectiicle  than  any  feats  of  agility  could  have  been.  In  the  micl- 
dle  of  a  ring  of  these  gentlemen  was  placed  a  small  chafing-dish 
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of  tinned  copper,  full  of  red-hot  charcoal.  After  divers  antics 
exhibited  by  one  of  them, 

< — he  seized  a  piece  of  live-charcoal,  which  lie  put  into  his  mouth; 
then  did  the  same  with  another,  another,  and  another,  till  his  mouth 
was  full ;  when  he  deliberately  chewed  tlu»se  live  coals,  opening  his 
mouth  very  wide  every  moment,  to  show  its  contents,  which,  after 
alnuit  three  minutes,  he  swallowed  ;  and  all  this  he  did  without  evinc¬ 
ing  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain  ;  appearing  during  the  operation  and 
after  it  even  more  lively  than  before.*  Another,  after  due  preparatory 
and  most  violent  freaks, — '  took  out  one  of  the  largest  live-coals  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth.  He  kept  his  mouth  wide  open  for  about  two 
minutes  ;  and  during  this  period,  each  time  that  he  inhaled,  the  large 
coal  appeared  of  almost  a  white  heat ;  and  when  he  exhaled,  numerous 
sparks  were  blown  out  of  his  mouth.  After  this  he  chewed  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  coal ;  and  then  resumed  his  dancing. — ib.,  p.  213. 

'Fhe  cluifing-disb  being  ‘  handed  to  the  dancers  as  if  it  had 
‘been  a  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  a  third  vulcanist  took  a  large 
‘  piece  of  brilliantly  hot  coal ;  placed  it  between  his  teeth,  and 
‘  ke|>t  it  so  for  a  sliort  time  ;  then  drew  it  upon  his  tongue  ;  and, 

‘  keeping  his  mouth  wide  open  more  than  two  minutes,  violently 
‘  inhaled  and  exhaled,  showing  the  inside  of  his  mouth  like  a  fur- 
‘  nace,  and  breathing  out  sparks and  ended  by  quietly  sending 
the  high-seasoned  delicjicy  down  his  throat.  The  author  sjiys, 

‘  I  narrowly  watched  his  countenance ;  but  could  not  see  the  least 
‘  indication  of  his  suffering  any  pain.’ 

Hut  something  much  more  strange  than  this  is  done  in  Lgypt, 
and  probably  no  where  else.  Mr.  L.  had  heard  from  English  resi¬ 
dents  in  Cairo  such  accounts  of  a  modern  Jannes  or  .lambres  that  it 
would  have  evinced  an  inexcusable  want  of  curiosity  not  to  seek 
an  interview.  There  was  introduced  to  him  a  fine  looking  man, 
affable  and  unaffected  in  his  conversation,  who  had  no  reluctance 
or  fear  to  j)ut  his  ])Owers  to  the  test  before  the  most  shrewd  or 
suspicious  inspector.  The  preparatory  ceremony  was  to  write  on 
a  paper  in  Arabic  (which  he  readily  showed  to  Mr.  Lane,  who 
lias  given  a  translation)  an  invocation  to  two  gcnii^  his  ‘familiar 
spirits,’  named  'Furshofm  and  Turyooshoon.*  "I'his  was  cut  in 
slips,  which  were  successively  thrown  together  with  some  incense, 
on  the  fire  in  a  chafing-dish,  while  the  process  of  incantation  wjus 
going  on,  in  an  indistinct  muttering  by  the  magician — not,  to  be 
sure,  a  very  imposing  kind  of  spell,  and  more  adapted  to  excite 
suspicion  than  create  credulity.  It  wiis  necessjiry  there  should  be 


*  In  a  note  Mr.  Lane  says,  ‘  He  ])rofesse<l  to  inc  that  his  wonders  were 
‘  etrccted  by  the  agency  of  good  sj»iiits  ;  hut  to  others  he  has  said  the  reverse ; 
*  that  liis  magic  is  Satanic.* 
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an  intermediate  person  between  him  and  the  inquisitive  observer. 
And  tills  mi^ht  be  ‘a  boy,  not  arrived  at  puberty,  a  virgin,  a 
‘  black  female  slave,  or  a  pregnant  woman a  rule  of  iitness 
seemingly  odd  and  arbitrary  enoui^h.  A  boy  was  brouirlit  hi 
from  the  street,  by  a  chance  selection,  made  by  ]Mr.  Lane  him¬ 
self,  from  a  number  who  were  returniiii!^  from  a  manufactory. 
He  is  very  particular  and  positive  in  itsserting  that  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  any  manner  of  collusion.  A  reed-pen  and  ink 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Lane  himself  (as  the  paper  for  the  charm 
and  the  scissors  for  cutting  it  had  also  been)  at  the  request  of  the 
magician;  who  then  drew  ‘a  ina^ic  scpmre'  in  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand,  with  Arabic  numerals  marked  on  its  marjj^in,  and  a 
blot  of  ink,  less  than  a  sixpence,  in  the  middle.  So  far  in  si^ht 
of  Mr.  Lane,  who  has  jriven  the  dia«;ram  on  liis  pao^e;  what  luiirht 
come  next  was  not  to  be  seen  by  him,  but  described  by  the  boy. 
'Idle  spot  of  ink  was  to  become  the  <rrouud,  or  scene,  or  mirror,  of 
the  onjects  required  to  appear.  The  room  beint]^  filled  with 
smoke  of  the  incense,  the  mapcian  interrupted  his  niutterin«^  to 
ask  the  boy  whether  he  saw  any  tiling,  and  was  answered,  ‘  no;’ 
but  soon  after,  with  si^ns  of  fear,  the  boy  said,  ‘  I  see  a  man 
‘sw’eepin^  the  jrround.’  He  was  then  directed  to  call,  in  succession, 
for  a  lonjr  series  of  spectacles,  some  of  them  consist! n»^  of  a 
variety  of  objects  and  movements ;  and  he  described  them  dis¬ 
tinctly,  in  form,  colour,  number,  and  cliany^e  of  action,  in  such 


‘  The  hoy  w^as  directed  to  say,  ‘  15riii^  the  sultan’s  tent,  and  pitch 
it.’  This  he  did  ;  and  in  about  a  minute  after,  he  said,  ‘  Some  men 
have  hroujjht  the  tent  ;  a  larjje  j^reeu  tent ;  they  are  ])itchin«:  it  ;’  and 
presently  he  added,  ‘  They  have  set  it  up.’  ‘Now’,’  said  the  mai^i- 
ciaii,  ‘order  the  soldiers  to  come  and  pitch  their  camp  around  the  tent 
of  the  sultau.’  The  hoy  did  so  ;  and  immediately  said,  ‘  I  see  a  jjreat 
many  soldiers,  with  the  tents  ;  they  have  pitched  the  tents.’  He  was 
then  ttdd  to  order  th;;t  the  soldiers  slunihl  be  drawn  up  in  ranks  ;  and 
he  presently  said  that  he  saw  them  thus  arranged.’ — ih.,  ]>.  dod. 

Rut  if  it  mi^ht  be  suspected  that  all  this,  however  inexplicable, 
was  merely  a  predetermined  show  of  )>hantiisinairora,  an  adjusted 
course  ot  spectral  illusion,  the  mau^ician  presently  went  beyond 
any  conceivable  reach  of  such  an  artifice. 

‘  He  now  addressed  himself  to  me;  and  asked  me  if  I  w’ished  the  boy  to 
see  any  person  absent  or  dead.  1  named  L«»rd  Nelson;  of  whom  the  Iwiy 
had  evidently  never  heard  ;  for  it  was  w  ith  much  difficulty  that  he 
pronounced  the  name,  after  several  trials.  The  maj^ician  desired  the 
in^y  to  say  to  the  sultan,  ‘  My  master  salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to 
hrin^  Lord  Nelson  ;  hriuix  him  l)efore  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  him, 
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speedily.*  The  Iwy  then  said  so,  and  almost  immediately  added,  ‘  A 
messenger  is  gone,  and  has  returned,  and  brought  a  man  dressed  in  a 
black  suit  of  European  clothes.  The  man  has  lost  his  left  arm.*  He 
then  paused  for  a  moment  or  two ;  and,  hutking  more  intently,  ^and 
more  closely,  into  the  ink,  he  said,  *  No  ;  he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm, 
but  it  is  placed  to  his  breast.’  This  correction  made  his  description 
more  striking  than  it  had  been  without  it ;  since  L(»rd  Nelson  gene¬ 
rally  had  his  empty  sleeve  attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat:  but  it  was 
the  right  arm  that  he  had  lost.  VVitliout  saying  that  i  suspected  the 
boy  had  made  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ink  as  if  actually  l)efore  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass, 
which  makes  the  right  appear  as  the  left.  He  answered  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  in  a  mirror.  This  rendered  the  boy’s  description  fiiult- 
levss.* 

The  author  mentions  in  a  note  that  the  term  here  translated 
black  is  equally  applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  dark  blue, 

Mr.  Lane  next  willed  for  a  native  Egyptian  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  then  and  during  many  years  before  residing  in  England, 
wearing  the  European  dress,  and  who  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  going  to  Egypt,  been  long  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness. 

‘  I  thought  that  his  liame,  one  not  very  uncommon  in  Egypt,  might 
make  the  boy  describe  him  incorrectly;  tlumgh  another  boy,  on  the  former 
visit  of  the  magician,  had  described  this  same  person  as  wearing  an  Euro¬ 
pean  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last  saw  him.  In  the  present  case  the 
boy  said,  *  Here  is  a  man  brought  on  a  kind  of  bier,  w'rapped  up  in  a 
sheet.*  This  description  would  suit,  supposing  the  person  to  lie  still 
confined  to  his  bed,  or  if  dead.  The  boy  descril)ed  his  face  as  covered  ; 
and  was  told  to  order  that  it  should  be  uncovered.  Tins  he  did  ;  and 
then  said,  ^  His  face  is  pale ;  and  he  has  mustaches,  but  no  l)eard  ;* 
which  was  correct.’ 

Several  other  persons  were  named,  but  the  boy’s  descriptions 
became  ‘imperfect,  though  not  altogether  incorrect;  as  if  his 
‘  sight  were  becoming  gradually  dim.’  Another  boy  was  tried, 
but  could  see  nothing ;  the  magician  said  he  wits  too  old. 

Mr.  Lane  confesses  that  he  wits  somewhat  disappointed,  be¬ 
cause  the  performances  fell  short  of  what  had  been  witnessed,  in 
many  instances,  by  some  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  of  un¬ 
questionable  authority  as  deponents.  We  wish  that,  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  largest  amount  of  evidence  and  illustration,  he  had  re¬ 
corded  the  detail  of  a  number  of  those  instances,  with  the  same 
particularity  as  the  following : 

‘  On  one  of  these  occasions,  an  Englishman  j)resent  ridiculed  the 
performance,  and  said  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  correct  de¬ 
scription  of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of  whom  he  was  sure 
that  no  one  of  the  company  had  any  knowledge.  The  boy,  accordingly, 
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having  called  by  name  the  person  alluded  to,  descril)ed  a  man  in  a 
Frank  dress  of  warse,  with  his  hand  placed  to  his  head,  wearing  spec- 
tiicles,  and  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  raised  behind 
him,  as  if  he  were  stepping  down  from  a  seat.  The  description  was 
exabtly  true  in  every  respect :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hand  was 
occasioned  by  an  almost  constant  bead-ache  ;  and  that  of  the  fiK)t  or 
leg  by  a  stiff  knee,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  in  bunting.  1  am 
assured  that  on  this  occasion  the  lK>y  accurately  described  each  person 
and  thing  called  for.  On  another  occasion  Sliakspeare  was  described 
with  the  most  minute  correctness,  both  as  to  person  and  dress  ;  and  1 
might  add  several  other  cases  in  which  the  magician  has  excited  as¬ 
tonishment  in  the  sol)er  minds  of  Knglisbmen  of  my  acquaintance.’ — 
p.  350. 

Now,  these  statements  being  iissuined  as  accurately  true  to 
matter  of  fact — and  the  testimony  appears  to  be  sucli  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  doubt — what  are  we  to  think  of  the  art  or  power  wliich 
so  prodigiously  surpasses  all  known  resources  of  meebaiiical  in¬ 
genuity  and  physical  science  ?  Mr.  Lane  declines  to  adventure 
an  opinion,  resigning  the  affair  to  impenetrable  mystery.  But 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  confidence  to  pronounce,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  so  pronouncing  will  sissume  the  name  and  tone  of  philosophy, 
that  there  was  notliing  more  in  the  whole  matter  than  artful  con¬ 
trivance  ;  that  there  was  no  intervention  of  an  intelligent  agency 
extraneous  to  that  of  the  immediate  ostensible  agent.  But  can 
this  assumption  be  made  on  any  other  ground  than  a  prior  general 
assumption  that  there  is  no  such  preternatural  intervention  in  the 
system  of  the  world  ?  But  how  to  know  that  there  is  not  ?  The 
negative  decision,  pronounced  in  confident  ignorance,  is  a  con¬ 
ceited  impertinence,  which  ought  to  be  rebuKcd  by  that  philoso¬ 
phy  whose  oracles  it  is  affecting  to  utter.  For  what  any  man 
knows,  or  can  know,  there  may  be  such  intervention.  That  it 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  world,  is  an  un- 
(luestionablc  fact  with  the  unsophisticated  believers  in  the  sacred 
records.  And  not  a  few  occurrences  in  later  history  have  totally 
defied  every  attempt  at  explanation  in  any  other  way. 

And  now  take  the  facts  before  us,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lane. 
First,  those  that  may  be  called  the  inferior  class ; — in  the  day¬ 
time,  without  concert,  without  machinery,  unless  the  burning  and 
smoke  of  incense  may  be  named  so,  and  on  a  ground  in  all  ap- 
peanince  unfit,  to  the  last  degree,  for  the  spectacles,  there  were 
brought,  not  a  va^ue  dazzlement  of  something  like  imagery 
(which,  however,  it  is  an  extreme  supposition  that  the  excited 
state  of  the  young  seer  under  the  influence  of  perfumes  and 
strange  rites  might  seem  to  create)  but  a  series  of  distinct  scenes 
of  persons  and  transiictions,  each  remaining  long  enough  to  be 
plainly  described,  but  succeeded,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  moments 
by  iinother,  different  and  also  of  precise  delineation.  It  is  Ciisy 
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to  flinpf  off  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  all  done  by  some 
ju^j^ling  device.  'Vhis  ehej\j)  philosopliy  may  be  (piietly  put  aside. 
But  let  the  jj^reatest  adept  in  all  tliat  real  jihilosophers  know  of 
science  and  art  point  out  an  ascertained  principle  in  nature,  *by 
the  action  ot  which  he  delibenitely  believes  that  he,  or  any  phi-  ' 
losopher,  can — nav,  rather,  by  which  the  philosopher  shall  prac¬ 
tically  prove  that  he  ciui — at  his  mere  will,  as  unaided  by  optical 
apparatus  as  the  Ei^yptian,  command  the  elements  into  the  sud¬ 
den  formation  of  such  a  series  of  imaj^es,  rapidly  but  definitely 
presented  to  the  eyes,  or  can  imjiart  to  the  eyes  themselves  the 
power  of  instantaneously  shaping  them.  But  the  philosopher  ! 

— the  thing  was  done  by  a  person  whose  philosophical  qualifica¬ 
tions  our  adept  would  despise. 

But  next  the  stronger  cases  :  the  stiitement  is,  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  being  called  for,  there  were  presented  the  images  of  per¬ 
sons,  unknown  to  the  Magus,  far  absent,  or  dead,  in  conspicuous 
portraiture,  with  various  and  very  particular  marks  of  correspond¬ 
ence  to  what  was  known  of  those  persons  by  the  challengers  of 
his  mysterious  faculty.  Now  put  it  to  any  rational  man,  who  has 
not  attained  the  wisdom  of  an  a  priori  rejection  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  whether  he  can  believe  that  such  an  effect  was  within  the 
competence  of  some  curious  art,  or  some  resource  of  science,  in 
the  possession  of  the  unschooled  Mahomedan;  or  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  any  art  or  science  in  the  possession  of  any  man  in  the 
world.  If  the  professor  of  science  snail  think  so,  he  will  do  well 
to  go  and  seek  the  Egyptian,  acknowledge  his  superiority  to  all 
the  learned  world,  and  solicit  to  be  admitted  into  the  inner  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

We  are  well  enough  aware  that  we  are  exposing  ourselves  to 
ridicule  by  these  observations.  But  whfit  signifies  the  ridicule  of 
men  whose  jiride  turns  exactly  on  their  ignorance ;  who  deride 
the  idea  of  any  preternatural  intervention  when  their  utmost 
faculty  cannot  reach  to  apprehend  the  very  possibility  of  effects 
which  are  placed  before  them  as  facts?  It  would  be  amusing  to 
see  the  shifts  to  be  resorted  to  in  this  total  ignorance  on  the  one 
hand,  to  authorize  a  confident  affirmation  of  certainty  on  the 
other.  Of  course  any  thing  rather  than  admit  the  occasional  ac¬ 
tivity  on  earth  of  any  other  actors  than  man  and  what  is  called 
nature. 

In  a  kind  of  summary  estimate  of  the  Egyptian  character,  the 
author  observes  that  it  is  considered  among  the  Moslems  as  the 
highest  honour  to  be  religious.  Hence  no  small  measure  of 
Pharisjiism  and  hypocrisy.  Hence  also  the  profane  habit  of 
ejaculating  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  on  all  manner  of 
occasions,  even  the  most  trifling  or  indecent.  The  only  real 
reverence  seems  to  be  for  the  prophet,  for  whom  the  feeling 
is  idolatrous.  His  name  is  held  so  sacred  that  the  pasha  has  been 
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reproached  for  the  impiety  of  havdn^  it,  as  beings  one  of  his  own 
names,  branded  on  his  horses  and  camels.  Their  re^rd  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  Koran  is  manifested  in  every  imatrinable  wav, 
except  that  of  conformity  to  what  there  may  be  of  most  value  in 
its  precepts.  There  are  but  few,  Mr.  Lane  thinks,  who  are 
really  unbelievers.  There  is  no  disposition  now  to  make  con¬ 
verts  ;  they  say  ‘  the  number  of  the  faithful  is  decreed  by  God, 
‘and  no  act  ot  man  can  increase  or  diminish  it.’  The  belief  in 
predestination  has  the  effect,  in  men,  of  producing  a  wonderful 
degree  of  resignation,  or  apathy,  in  all  distresses  and  cahunitios, 
and  in  the  approach  to  death.  Not  so,  he  says,  with  the  women, 
who  give  vent  to  their  grief  in  the  most  extravagant  cries  and 
shrieks;  whether  because  they  are  not  taught  the  doctrine,  or 
will  not  believe  it,  or  cannot  understcind  what  consolation  it  is 
to  be  told  tliat  misfortune  which  must  be,  must  be,  is  not  said. 
There  is  much  benevolence  and  charity  to  the  poor ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  on  a  calculation  of  being  paid,  and  overpaid,  for  it  else¬ 
where.  Generosity  and  cupidity  are  oddly  combined,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  overreach  and  extort,  w  ith  a  readiness  to  afford  relief  in 
distress.  A  consequence  of  the  latter  is  a  superabundant  swarm  of 
beggars.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  penalties  to  female  infi¬ 
delity,  there  is  a  strong  pro])ensity  to  licentious  intrigue. 
Several  curious  stories  are  related  of  illicit  adventures,  involving 
plenty  of  adroitness,  ludicrous  incident,  hazard,  and  revenge. 
The  women,  while  on  the  one  hand  kept  under  rigid  restriction 
and  guardianship,  are  on  the  other  systematically,  and  Mr.  Lane 
says,  even  intentionally,  incited  to  a  voluptuous  disposition,  by 
the  spectacle  of  lascivious  dances,  and  the  hearing,  screened  from 
sight  by  lattices,  of  immoral  songs  and  tales.  The  humanity  of 
the  people,  toward  both  human  beings  and  brutes,  is  asserted  by 
him  to  have  suft'ered  a  great  deterioration  since  his  former  visit 
to  the  country  ;  acts  and  habits  of  cruelty,  to  animals  especially, 
having  now  become  obtrusively  oft'ensive,  and  robberies  and 
murders  being  of  much  more  common  occurrence.  ‘  The  increased 
‘  severity  of  the  government  seems,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
‘  have  engendered  tyranny,  and  an  increase  of  every  crime,  in 
‘  the  people.’ 

I'he  account  of  the  popular  amusements,  many  of  them  frivo¬ 
lous  itnd  some  worse,  goes,  however,  into  a  very  long  description 
of  the  more  mental  one  of  listening  to  the  recitid  of  romances, 
by  men  who  make  it  their  profession,  and  qualify  themselves  by 
a  lively  and  dramatic  manner  of  narrating,  llie  author  has 
sketched  out  the  course  of  surprising  adventures  through  several 
of  the  eventful  and  fantastic  stories,  reminding  us  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  They  will  tend  to  retain  something  of  the  imaginative 
and  poetic,  among  a  people  whom  so  many  circumstances  have 
operated  to  reduce  to  a  depressed,  coarse,  and  slavishly  fixed  con- 
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dition,  s(i  mucli  in  contrast  to  the  wild  and  boundless  freedom  of 
tlie  Arabs.  The  monotony  of  life  is  relieved  at  intervals  by 
the  annual  return  of  several  ^reat  festivals,  especially  that  which 
distinu;uishes  the  beijjinnint^  of  the  Mahomedan  year,  and  that 
which  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  prophet.  But  the  most  lively 
excitement  seems  to  be  that  occ«isioned  by  the  return  of  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Mecca.  'Fhe  author  has  described  much 
at  lar«;e,  and  in  a  very  picturesnue  manner,  the  signs  of  eager 
expectiition,  the  mingled  joy  and  apprehension  at  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  and  the  precursors  of  its  near  approach ;  the 
rush  of  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city  to  meet  their  friends,  or 
to  see  whether  they  and  their  friends  are  ever  to  meet;  the  de¬ 
light  of  some  on  receiving  them  back,  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
otliers,  chiefly  the  women,  on  finding  that  those  they  inquired 
for  had  been  arrested  by  death,  or  (the  year  in  which  the  descrip¬ 
tion  was  written)  the  liardly  less  disaster  of  the  seizure  of  a 
thousand  of  them  for  the  army.  There  are  passed  in  view  the 
varied  appearances  of  the  masses  and  groups  as  they  came  on ; 
the  ])ompous  procession  of  a  kind  of  jirk  or  chest,  containing 
nothing,  but  considered  as  an  emblem  of  royalty,  always  accom¬ 
panying  the  caravan,  by  a  custom  perpetuated  on  the  strength  of 
a  story  of  a  queen  of  Egypt,  who,  many  centuries  since,  had 
tovelled  in  such  a  vehicle ;  and  lastly,  tlie  excitement  and  bustle 
in  the  city,  on  such  a  new  influx  of  holiness  as  these  pilgrims 
had  brought  back  from  the  birtii-place  and  tomb  of  the  propliet. 

But  here  a  consideration  of  the  disproportionate  space  we 
have  already  occupied,  compels  us  to  make  an  abrupt  conclu¬ 
sion,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  work  for  the  curiosity  of  inde- 
fatigjible  readers.  We  are  so  far  from  the  end  of  the  Iiercynian 
forest,  that  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  resolute  bolt 
sideways  to  get  clear.  I'here  remain  the  subjects  of  trades, 
games,  music,  festivals,  funeral  rites,  measures,  weights,  and 
moneys,  female  ornaments,  Jews,  Coi)ts,  late  innovations,  and 
various  others.  VVe  cannot  enougli  a(imire  the  untiring  and  un¬ 
limited  inquisitiveness,  accurate  observation,  and  patience  of  de¬ 
tail,  which  liave  wrought  out  so  complete  a  panorama  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  would  hardly  be  right  to 
forego.  It  respects  the  price  at  which  our  author  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  some  tilings  not  ordinarily  accessible  to  the  in¬ 
spection  or  inquiries  of  tlie  Christian  djowrs.  We  shall  not  im¬ 
pute  to  him  an  indiflerence  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  true 
religion  ;  but  we  think  the  accommodation  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  habitually  allowed  himself,  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  a 
direct  practical  conformity  to  the  prescribed  formalities  of  Maho- 
medism,  was  not  compatible  with  fidelity  to  the  religion  with 
which  that  hateful  imposture  is  at  mortal  enmity. 
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Art.  II.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  s  Works,  Inclndiny  his  Life  and  Cor- 
rcijxyndencc,  Kilited  by  Simon  Wilkin,  F.L.S.  4  vols.  8v<>. 
London  :  183(5. 

OF  all  the  repuhlications  which  have  been  hazarded  of  late 
years,  this  is  to  us  the  most  ^ratifyino^.  The  works  of  a  man 
who,  if  not  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers,  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  writers  of  our  country,  were  dispersed  in 
different  forms,  in  some  insUuices  difficult  to  obtain,  and  seldom 
occurring  but  with  the  dirt  and  damage  of  an  hundred  years  and 
as  many  readers.  \\"e  owe  it  to  Mr.  Malkin  that  they  are  now 
accessible  in  an  unexceptionable  shape,  well  arranged,  excellently 
printed,  and  with  all  expedient  grapliic  illustration,  including  an 
expressive  portrait.  The  work  is,  indeed,  in  all  respects  well  got 
up,  and  the  only  failures  we  have  been  able  to  detect  in  Nlr. 
Wilkin’s  own  handy  work,  have  arisen  from  that  rarest  of  edi¬ 
torial  deficiencies,  a  want  of  fair  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
In  respect  of  collection  and  collation  he  has  left  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire,  and  if  it  were  at  all  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  any  thing 
that  tends  to  make  a  text  more  accurate  and  comjdete,  we  should 
advert  to  an  over-anxiety  to  correct  those  inevitable  and  unim- 
portmit  slips  wdiich  occur,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  all  publica¬ 
tions  whicli  are,  like  that  before  us,  not  only  extensive  but  com¬ 
plicated.  He  is  evidently  a  clear-headed  and  accomplished 
man  ;  he  w  rites  wdth  precision ;  he  has  given  evidence  of  shrewd 
industry,  as  wtH  in  tne  manipulation  of  old  editions,  as  in  the 

Sliest  and  management  of  new’  materials ;  and  he  has  employed 
lese  valuable  qualifications  in  collecting  and  annotating  the 
W’orks  of  one  of  the  most  learned,  interesting,  and  singular  of 
authors.  'The  only  thing  w’c  miss  in  his  valualile  apparatus,  is  a 
full  and  compact  life  of  Sir  'riiomas  Browne,  instead  of  the  ‘Sup¬ 
plementary  Memoir,’  to  wdiich  Mr.  Wilkin  has  restricted  his 
efforts.  The  same  materials,  and  the  siime  faculty  of  using  them 
effectively,  might  have  tempted  him  to  enter  the  lists  even  wdth 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  biographical  essay,  however  spirited  in  com¬ 
position,  is  meagre  in  detail.  After  all,  how  ever,  this  is  too  much 
like  hvpercriticism ;  w  hen  an  editor  has  made  exemplary  proof  of 
both  skill  and  application,  w’c  have  no  right  to  complain  if,  in  the 
exhibition  of  their  results,  he  has  chosen  his  ow  n  w  ay  rather  than 
ours. 

Sir  Tdiomas  Browme  w’as  at  once  a  singular  and  a  singularly 
gifted  man.  His  knowledge  extended  itself,  not  only  over  the 
universal  surface  of  things,  but  to  some  depth  below’  it;  nor  did 
he  suffer  this  mass  of  acquisition  to  lie  a  dead  weight  upon  his 
faculties,  but  subjected  it  to  the  searching  pr(H*esses  of  an  active 
and  vigorous  understanding.  It  is  impossible  to  open,  even 
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casually,  a  volume  of  his  writing,  without  stumbling  on  some 
illustration  of  his  universal  ranp^e  of  study.  Theology,  metaphy¬ 
sics,  medicine,  botany,  lanu^uaj^es,  are  to  him,  in  tiieir  knottiest 
points,  ‘familiar  as  his  garter;’  and,  if  his  views  be  not  always 
sound,  nor  his  hypotheses  firm  enouu^h  to  stand  before  the  severer 
aiudysis  and  more  cautious  generalizations  of  the  present  day,  we 
should  recollect  that  it  is  in  his  case  altogether  unfair  to  jud^e 
by  ‘  modern  instances he  was,  on  the  w’hole,  far  in  advance  of 
his  time ;  he  was  an  independent  thinker,  and  an  eloquent  rea- 
soner  ;  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  admiration,  and  posterity 
has  sanctioned  their  decision.  Rut  the  occasional  errors,  w’hether 
of  defect  or  excess,  that  may  be  detected  in  his  facts  or  his  rea¬ 
soning,  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  liveliness  of  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  the  richness  of  his  style.  Here,  indeed,  lay  his 
strength;  he  was  a  master  i  of  language  ;  his  store-house  of  apt 
phrase  and  vigorous  expression  was  always  full  and  open,  and  his 
composition  is  remarkable  for  that  peculiar  charm  of  musical  con¬ 
struction  of  which  the  secret  seems  not  to  have  survived  the 
writers  of  a  day  long  past.  We  still  remember  the  impression 
produced  upon  us,  by  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  the  following 
passage  admirably  read : 

‘  We  term  sleep  a  death  ;  and  yet  it  is  waking  that  kills  us,  and 
destroys  those  s])irits  tliat  are  the  house  of  life.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of 
life  that  best  expresseth  death  ;  for  every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as 
he  acts  his  nature,  or  some  way  makes  g<M»d  tlie  faculties  of  himself. 
Themistocles,  therefore,  that  slew  his  soldier  in  liis  sleep,  was  a  merci¬ 
ful  executioner:  'tis  a  kind  of  punishment  the  mildness  of  no  laws  hath 
invented ;  I  wonder  the  fancy  of  Lucan  and  Seneca  did  not  discover 
it.  It  is  that  death  by  which  we  may  be  literally  said  to  die  daily  ;  a 
death  which  Adam  died  before  his  mortality ;  a  death  whereby  we 
live  a  middle  and  moderating  point  between  life  and  death.  In  fine, 
so  like  death,  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  an  half  adieu 
unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell  in  a  colloquy  \vith  God.' 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  affirm  that  these  are  the  invari¬ 
able  characteristics  of  Browne’s  composition.  He  has  been  re¬ 
proached,  and  justly,  wnth  a  tendency  to  tasteless  and  pedantic 
innovations  in  the  use  and  collocation  of  w’ords,  but  we  think 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  acute  and  elaborate  criticism,  has  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  represent¬ 
ing  as  the  rule,  what  is  in  fact  the  exception,  and  cxhiliiting  those 
felicities  as  accidental,  which  are  in  truth  the  substantial  (juali- 
ties  of  both  matter  and  expression.  And  this  very  propensity 
to  the  coinage  of  new  words,  and  to  the  employment  or  a  strange 
and  w  himsical  phniseology,  connected  as  it  is  with  deep  feeling 
and  an  excursive  imagination,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  never  sleep  over  the  writings  of  Sir  ’Hiomas  Browne. 
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His  ‘Babylonish  dialect’  may  sometimes  amuse  and  sometimes 
provoke  us,  but  that  very  j)rovocatiou  helps  to  stimulate  the  mind 
and  keep  attention  on  the  alert.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  our  observation  that  he  exhibits,  in  this  respect,  consider- 
able  variation.  In  some  of  his  works,  these  anomalous  forms  of 
expression,  if  not  altogether  absent,  are  either  more  sparingly  in¬ 
troduced  or  more  advantageously  employed.  Onr  special 
favourites  among  his  multifarious  productions,  are  the  lleligio 
Medici,  and  the  Ilydriotaphia ;  and,  were  we  to  follow  onr  own 
inclination,  the  remainder  of  this  article  would  be  devoted  to  a 
systematic  analysis  of  these  tracts :  we  shall,  however,  deal  more 
equitably,  both  by  our  readers,  and  by  the  work  before  us,  if  we 
tjike  a  wider  range,  and  give  a  general,  but  summary  view  of  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  entire  collection. 

I'he  first  volume,  a  substantial  mass  of  nearly  600  pages,  con- 
Uiins  the  biographical  matter,  with  a  large  appendix  ot  letters  and 
journals.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  is  new  and  interesting.  The 
‘  Domestic  Correspondence '  is  a  curious  melange,  an  odd  and 
entertaining  o//a  of  home  occurrences  and  travelling  memoranda, 
of  scientific  suggestions  and  learned  speculations,  mixed  up  with 
the  crude  and  credulous  notions  then  prevalent  on  some  of  the 
most  important  points.  There  is  a  ‘  Tour  in  Derbyshire,* 
amusingly  written  by  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  might, 
were  it  our  cue,  sup])ly  the  materials  of  a  curious  comparison 
between  its  desolate  plight  at  that  period,  and  its  present  im- 

t)roved  condition.  Roads,  inns,  inhabitants,  cultivation,  seem  to 
lave  been  alike  rough  and  repelling ;  and  tlie  natural  features  of 
the  country  furnished  the  young  traveller  with  the  text  of  a  few 
Ciuii>e  and  unseemly  jokes.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  younger  son,  a  naval  officer,  are  the  most  interesting 
papers  in  the  series.  He  wjis  evidently  a  seaman  of  the  highest 
promise ;  his  letters  indicate  an  intense  anxiety  for  professional 
improvement,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  his 
commanders,  l^rince  Rupert  gave  him  praise  and  advice,  and  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Sandwich  warmly  commended  him  for  valour  and 
conduct.  Mr.  W  ilkin’s  ‘  Supplementary  Memoir,  *  contains 
every  thing  that  is  really  worth  knowing  about  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  his  family.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
we  differ  from  the  biographer,  though  we  admit  that  he  has 
argued  it  with  much  skill,  and  that  his  observations  on  the  ab¬ 
stract  question  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
W  e  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  memor¬ 
able  trial  for  witchcraft,  in  1661,  at  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
presided.  We  will  not  contest  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  witches  may  be  involved  in  the  inquiry,  but 
W’e  cannot  think  that  the  answer  of  Sir  Thomas  Browaie  w'as  such 
as  became  a  w  itness  to  give,  or  a  judge  to  receive.  ‘  He  was  de- 
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‘  sired/  says  Mr.  Wilkins,  ‘  by  my  lord  Chief  Baron,  to  give  his 
‘judgment  in  the  case ;  and  he  declared  that  he  wjis  clearly  of 
‘oj)inion  that  the  Jits  were  vattiral^  hut  heightened  by  the  devits 
*  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the  witches,  at  whose  instance  he 
‘ did  the  vitlanics'  Now,  on  this  showing,  we  contend  that  both 
parties  were  clearly  in  the  wrong ;  the  lawyer  who  asked  the 
physician  for  his  judgment  in  the  case ;  and  the  witness  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  limiting  his  opinion  to  the  single  circumstiinces,  took 
upon  himself  to  decide  the  principal  question.  What  right  had 
Browne  to  affirm  the  agency  of  the  devil  or  the  instigation  of  the 
witclies  r  1  he  utmost  extent  to  which  he  could  legally  go  in 
his  evidence,  was  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  the  visimtion 
was  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  common  principles,  and  that  it 
bore  a  supernatural  character.  All  beyond  this  was  impertinent, 
and  would  not  have  esaipovl  rebuke,  had  it  not  fallen  in  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  with  the  wretched  prepossessions  of  the  judge. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  tract  by  which  Browne 
is  most  extensively  and  favourably  known,  the  P.eligio  Medici,  a 
composition  of  which  we  hardly  feel  it  hazardous  to  say  that,  with 
some  allowance  for  indiscretion,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
extiint  that  goes  beyond  it  in  beautiful  expression  and  weighty 
sentiment.  The  subject  wuh  a  hoi  trovato  :  it  admitted  of  that 
loose  and  excursive  treatment  which  was  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  writer;  and  it  gjive  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  that  universiil  knowledge  with  wdiich  he  had  so  amply 
stored  his  mind.  It  is  a  rich  common-place  book  of  curious 
reading,  not  indeed  always  strictly  ‘  germane  to  the  matter,*  but 
exceedingly  amusing  and  exciting,  and  set  forth  in  language 
which  might  give  attraction  were  the  materials  worthless.  It 
W’as  his  first  ])ublication,  and  made  its  appearance  originally  in 
an  imperfect  and  surrej)titious  form.  The  sarcastic  way  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  seems  to  indicate  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Browne’s  disavowal ;  but  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  clearly  shown  that  no  fair  ground  exists  for  the 
<loctor’s  scepticism.  Even  in  its  mutilated  shape,  the  book  ob¬ 
tained  immediate  favour  with  the  public,  and  that  sinjrular  per¬ 
sonage,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  employed  ‘  one  sitting  *  in  writing 
a  series  of  ‘  Observations,*  v/hich,  crude  as  they  are,  have  merit 
in  their  way,  and  do  no  discredit  to  the  treatise,  of  which  they 
have  become  the  inseparable  appendix. 

Were  such  our  purpose,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  analyse  so 
subtle  and  slippery  an  affair  Jis  the  lieligio  Medici:  we  cannot, 
how’ever,  persuade  ourselves  to  pass  on  without  giving  a  sample 
or  two,  for  the  information  of  such  among  our  readers  as  may 
not  know  the  book,  and  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  do. 
We  have  already  cited  one  admirable  passage,  and  we  shall  here 
produce  two  or  three  brief  extracts  in  illustration  of  that  peculiar 
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and  impressive  quality  in  Browne’s  style,  which  mi^ht  p^ive  him 
claim  to  share  with  Peter  Lombard,  the  distinctive  title  of  Master 
of  the  Sentences.  An  Enchiridion  of  such  pithy,  and  preji^nant 
sayings  as  the  following,  might  be  compiled  from  his  works : 

‘  Wisdom  is  his  most  Waiiteous  attribute  :  no  man  can  attain  unto 
it ;  yet  Solomon  pleased  God  when  he  desired  it.  He  is  wise,  because 
he  knows  all  things  ;  and  be  knoweth  all  things,  because  he  made  them 
all :  but  his  greatest  knowledge  is  in  comprehending  that  he  made  not, 
that  is.  Himself. 

#  «  «  «  * 

‘  Ilis  actions  are  not  begat  with  deliberation  ;  his  wisdom  naturally 
knows  what’s  best ;  his  intellect  stands  ready  fraught  with  the  super¬ 
lative  and  purest  ideas  of  gwdness :  consultation  and  election,  which 
are  two  motions  in  us,  make  but  one  in  him  :  his  actions  spritv^buj 
from  his  power  at  the  first  touch  cf  his  will* 

At  the  sjime  time,  the  lleligio  Medici,  while  it  contains  much 
that  is  wise  and  instructive,  with  more  that  is  vigorously  and 
eloquently  expressed,  exhibits,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  few  things 
that  are  of  doubtful  discretion,  and  others  in  w  hich  the  w  riter  be¬ 
trays  too  much  of  his  besetting  pro|>ensity  to  confound  exagge¬ 
ration  with  strength.  Browne  has  been  somewhere  cidled 
a  humourist;  perhaps  without  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  a  vague 
and  conversational  iisjige  of  the  word.  He  has  too  much  univer¬ 
sality,  both  of  intellect  and  feeling,  for  a  fair  a|)plication  of  tlie 
term,  in  the  restricted  sense  to  which  some  w  riters,  Ben  Jonson 
for  instance,  W'ould  confine  it.  Concentration  is  neither  his  forte 
nor  his  fault.  His  mind  was  essentially  discursive.  He  has,  in¬ 
deed,  singularities  and  caprices  not  a  few,  and  it  is  in  this  sense, 
if  in  any,  that  he  may  claim  such  distinction  as  the  epithet  con¬ 
fers  ;  for  mere  jesting  he  wiis  always  too  much  in  earnest.  But 
if  the  lleligio  Medici  be  free  from  these  more  objectionable 
peculiarities,  it  is  yet  impressed  wdth  the  fanciful  and  irregular 
habits  w  hich  distinguished  the  author  both  as  a  writer  and  a  rea- 
soiier.  There  is  the  same  disnroportioned  mixture  of  strong  feel¬ 
ing  and  deep  reflection,  with  imagination  dominant  instead  of 
ancillary,  that  w  e  find  in  his  after  w  orks,  although  its  effect  in  the 
, present  instance  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  than  in 
some  of  his  other  productions.  The  follow  ing  extract  may  serve 
as  an  exjunple  of  the  way  in  w  hich  he  mixes  up  speculation  with 
reality ;  the  wild  but  beautiful  fancies  of  his  owui  mind,  with  the 
eloquent  exposition  of  sound  and  saluUiry  truth.  After  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  derive  philosophy  from  ‘  magick,’  and  an  intimation 
that  ‘  we  do  surely  ow  e  the  discovery  of  many  secrets  to  the  dis- 
‘  covery  of  good  and  bad  angels,’  lie  goes  on : 

*  i  do  think  tliat  many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  ow  n  inveiitiuiis  have 
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l)een  the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits ;  for  those  noble  essences  in 
heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  to  their  fellow-natures  on  earth ;  and 
therefore  believe  that  those  many  pnnligies  and  ominous  prognosticks, 
which  forerun  the  ruins  of  states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  are  the 
charitable  premonitions  of  good  angels,  which  more  careless  inquirers 
term  but  the  effects  of  chance  and  nature.  Now,  l)esides  these  parti¬ 
cular  and  divided  spirits,  there  may  be,  (for  aught  I  know)  a  universal 
and  common  sj)irit  to  the  whole  world.  It  wsus  the  (»pinion  of  Plato, 
and  it  is  yet  of  the  hermetical  philosophers.  If  there  be  a  common  na¬ 
ture,  that  unites  and  ties  the  scattered  and  divided  individuals  into  one 
species,  why  may  there  not  be  one  that  unites  them  all  ?  However,  I 
am  sure  there  is  a  common  spirit,  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes  no 
part  of  us  ;  and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  God ;  the  tire  and  scintillation  of 
that  noble  and  mighty  essence,  which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of 
spirits  and  those  essences  that  know  n(»t  the  virtue  of  the  sun  ;  a  fire 
quite  contrary  to  the  fire  of  hell.  This  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded 
on  the  waters,  and  in  six  days  hatched  the  world  :  this  is  that  irradia- 
tion  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell,  the  clouds  of  horror,  fear,  sorrow, 
despair  ;  and  pre.serves  the  region  of  the  mind  in  serenity.  Whoso¬ 
ever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  though 
I  feel  his  pulse,  I  dare  not  say  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me 
V  there  is  no  heat  under  the  tropick  ;  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt  in 
the  body  of  the  sun.’ 


Imaginative  always,  sometimes  fantastic ;  a  teacher  of  wisdom, 
yet  too  often  pushing  speculation  to  the  very  edge  of  absurdity; 
llrowne  seems  to  have  startled  some  of  his  readers  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  intrusion  into  perilous  regions.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
undersUind  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  of  irreligion  could 
J)e  made,  yet  such  was  the  accusation  brought  against  a  man 
whose  writings  bear,  throughout,  the  marks  ot  a  clear  belief  and 
a  consistent  profession.  Tlie  charge  obUiined,  it  should  seem, 
a  partial  credence.  It  appears  to  have  been  mainly  founded 
on  certain  imprudent  passages  in  the  lleligio  ^ledici,  in 
which  he  iissumes  an  air  of  bravado  rather  than  of  modest 


firmness,  when  expressing  his  firm  faith  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  creed.  ‘  Methinks,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  there  be  not 


‘  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an  active  faith.’  ‘This,* 
he  Stiys  elsewhere,  ‘  I  think  is  no  vulgar  part  ot  faith,  to  believe 
‘  a  thing  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reason,  and  against  tlie 
‘arguments  of  our  proper  senses.’  Yet  he  confesses  to  have 
been  inclined  to  ‘  strange  doctrines the  first  was  a  quasi-mor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  that  it  ‘  perished  with  the  luKly,’  yet  was  a  par¬ 
taker  with  it  in  the  resurrection.  The  second  was  the  error  of 


Origen,  that  all  lapsed  intelligences  should  be  restored.  The 
third  he  speaks  of  Jis  rather  a  wish  than  a  conviction,  that  it 
were  lawful  to  offer  prayer  for  the  dead.  In  nothinj^  of  all  this, 
however,  can  there  be  found  any  rea.sonable  pretext  lor  question¬ 
ing  the  sincerity  of  his  orthodox  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
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Christianity.  He  professes  himself  a  conscientious  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  ‘  I  condemn  not/  he  says,  ‘  all  tiling 
‘  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  approve  all  in  the  Synod  of  D(»rt. 

‘  In  brief,  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  church  is  my  text ; 

‘  where  that  speaks,  *tis  out  my  comment  ;  where  there  is  a 
‘joint  silence  of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my  religion  from 
‘  Rome  or  Geneva,  but  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason/ 
The  prayer  with  which  he  concludes  his  work  is  of  itself  enough 
to  vindicate  him  from  the  absurd  imputation  of  ‘  atheism.’ 

'  Bless  me  in  this  life  but  with  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  command 
of  my  affections,  the  love  of  thyself  and  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar  !  These  are,  O  Lord,  the  humble  de¬ 
sires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition,  and  all  I  dare  call  happiness  on 
earth :  wherein  I  set  no  rule  or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  Providence  ;  dis- 

Sose  of  me  according  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy  will  be 
one,  though  in  my  own  undoing/ 

Our  readers,  those  among  them,  at  least,  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  made  acquaintiince  with  ISir  Thomas  Browne’s  writings, 
will  by  this  time  be  able  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  his 
characteristic  excellences.  It  now  only  remains  that  we  fcike  a 
general  survey  of  the  farther  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  this 
part  of  our  task  must  be  performed  with  all  ex[)edient  brevity, 
since  we  have  been  delayed  beyond  our  intention  by  the  first, 
and  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  of  his  publications.  It 
is  followed,  in  tlie  remiiinder  of  the  second  volume  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  third,  by  the  far-famed  *  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica ;  or, 

‘  Enquiries  into  very  many  received  Tenets,  and  commonly  pre- 
‘  Slimed  Truths,  which,  examined,  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Com- 
‘  mon  Errors.’  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  one  period  or  other 
of  his  life,  met  with  this  marvellous  book ;  and  who,  having  once 
taken  up  the  volume,  has  suffered  it  to  pass  from  his  hand  till  he 
had  exhausted  its  contents,  or  been  compelled  by  circumstiinces 
to  lay  it  aside  ?  For  such  a  task,  few',  as  Mr.  Wilkin  correctly 
states,  ‘  will  hesiUite  to  admit  that  he  was  peculiarly  qualified. 
‘  It  w'lis  in  his  very  nature  to  inquire,  and  he  W'as  not  content 

‘  to  receive  any  thing  w'ithout  scrutiny . his  very 

‘  curious  and  extensive  reading, — his  daily  and  ardent  pursuit  of 
‘every  bninch  of  natural  history, — the  labour  he  was  constantly 
‘  w’illing  to  pay  for  truth,  in  patient  and  reiterated  experiments 

‘  upon  even  the  most  trifling  or  absurd  questions . 

‘  All  these  supplied  him  witli  copious  materials  for  the  exercise 
‘ot  his  impiisitive  propensities/  His  Correspondence,  and  the 
extracts  from  his  Common-place  Book,  for  both  of  w'hich  w'e 
are  indebted  to  the  active  and  judicious  research  of  the  present 
editor,  supply  ample  evidence  of  his  unw^earied  eftbrts  for  the 
_  aciiuisition  of  knowdedge ;  and  of  that  which  he  w'as  thus  la- 
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borious  in  prociirinj^,  he  \vas  eciually  liberal  in  communicating. 
Science,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  what  it 
has  become  in  our  own  times,  and  Browne  h<is  not  always 
been  successful,  either  in  the  exposure  of  ‘  common  errors,*  or 
in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  ant;i<^onist  truths.  With 
all  its  defects,  how’ever,  the  work  is  a  noble  monument  of 
learninjif  and  industry,  while  in  the  present  edition  its  value  is 
much  increased  by  the  corrective  and  illustrative  annoUition 
furnished  by  the  editor  and  his  friends. 

In  the  ‘Garden  of  Cyrus,*  Sir  Thomiis  Browne  seems  to  have 
amused  himself  by  throwinj^  the  reins  of  his  fancy  loose,  and 
to  have  aimed  at  givint^  interest  to  an  apparently  limited  sul)- 
ject,  by  the  stranj^est  imaii^inable  mixture  of  learned  reference 
and  fantastic  illustration.  It  consists,  in  ^reat  j>art,  of  a  chase 
lifter  quincunxes,  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  quinary  relation 
in  all  the  forms  of  nature.  ‘  Quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  quin- 
‘cnnxes  in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quin- 
‘  cunxes  in  tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves, 
‘  in  every  tiling.’  At  the  close  of  his  tract  Browne  complains  of 
drowsiness, — ‘  the  quincunx  of  heaven  (the,  llyadcs)  runs  low, 

‘  and  ’tis  time  to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowleilge . 

‘  to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer,  were  but  to  act  our  Antipodes. 

‘  The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America,  and  they  are  already  past 
‘  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.*  It  was  well  commented  on  this, 
when  Coleridge  wrote  in  the  margin,  ‘  'Phink  you  that  there  ever 
‘  was  such  a  reason  given  before  for  going  to  bed  at  midnight : 
‘  to  wit,  that  if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the  part  of  our 
‘Antipodes!  And  then,  ‘The  Huntsmen  are  up  in  Ame- 
‘  RICA,* — what  life,  wdiat  fancy  !  Does  the  w  himsical  knight  give 
‘  us,  thus,  the  essence  of  gunpow’der  tea,  and  call  it  an  opiate 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  Quinary  System  of  Maclcay,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Brayley  in  an  appropriate  note. 

The  treatise  on  ‘  Christian  Morals’  might  stand  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Ueligio  Medici;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkin’s 
objection  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  ‘  Review'  of  the  work  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  we  really  think  it  is  fairly  enough  characterized  as  a 
‘  little  volume,’  consisting  of  ‘  short  essays,  written  with  great 
‘  vigour  of  sentiment,  variety  of  learning,  and  vehemence  of 
‘  style.’  It  opens  rather  startlinj^ly  with  a  recommendation  ‘  to 
‘  tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambnlatory  track  and 
‘narrow  path  of  goodness;*  and  closes  with  an  intimation  that 
‘  if  any  have  been  so  happy,  as  personally  to  understand  Christian 
‘annihilation,  extacy,  exolution,  transformation,  the  kiss  of  the 
‘  spouse,  and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  according  to 
‘  mystical  theology,  they  have  already  had  a  handsome  anticipa- 
‘  tion  of  heaven ;  the  wwld  is  in  a  manner  over,  and  the  earth 
‘in  ashes  unto  them.’  There  are  other  passages  of  the  same 
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sort,  but  there  are  also  others  where  eloquence  and  force  re¬ 
commend  the  soundest  and  clearest  instruction. 

‘  He  who  must  needs  liave  company,  must  needs  have  sometimes 
ba<l  company.  Be  able  to  be  ahuie.  Lose  not  the  advantajije  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  the  society  of  thyself;  nor  be  only  content,  but  delij^bt  to  be 
alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency.  He  who  is  thus  j)repared,  the 
<lay  is  not  uneiusy,  nor  the  night  black  unto  him.  Darkness  may  bound 
his  eyes,  not  his  imaginatitui.  In  his  bed  he  may  lie  like  Pompey  and 
his  sons,  in  all  (piarters  of  the  earth;  may  spec\ilate  the  universe,  and 
enjoy  the  \vhole  world  in  the  hermitage  of  himself.  Thus  the  old 
Asiatick  Christians  found  a  ])aradise  in  a  desert,  and  wdth  little  con¬ 
verse  on  earth  held  a  conversation  in  heaven ;  thus  they  astronomized 
in  caves,  and,  though  they  beheld  not  the  stars,  had  the  glory  of  hea¬ 
ven  bi‘fore  them.’ 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  fourth  volume  are  too  miscel¬ 
laneous  for  classification,  and  too  numerous  for  separate  notice; 
they  are,  however,  all  of  them  characteristic  of  their  author — 
learned,  lively,  and  original.  The  Musseum  Clausum  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable,  though  somewhat  laborious,  jett  d^esprit.  Among  the 
‘unpublished  papers*  is  a  ‘Fragment  on  Mummies,’  which, 
were  not  its  authentication  unexcej>tionable,  we  should  suspect. 

e  can  hardly  s;iy  why,  but  it  lias  to  us  the  air  of  an  iinibition — 
such  a  one  as  Charles  Lamb  might  have  struck  out  in  a  genial 
momeut.  It  Iuls  the  design  and  colour  of  Browne,  Imt  not  the 
mossa  coir  'owbrnr.  W  e  lay  no  stress,  however,  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  conclude  with  a  short  specimen  of  this  striking  compo¬ 
sition  : 

‘  Time  sadly  overcometb  all  things,  and  is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth 
upon  a  sphinx,  and  l(M>keth  unto  Memjdiis  and  old  Thebes,  while  his 
sister  Oblivion  reclineth  semisomnous  on  a  pyramid,  gloricmsly,  tri¬ 
umphing,  making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and  turning  old 
glories  into  dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  I’he  travel¬ 
ler,  as  he  paceth  amazedly  through  those  deserts  asketh  of  her,  who 
builded  them.^  and  she  mumbletli  something,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth 
not.* 

w  e  cannot  lay  aside  these  volumes  without  ag«iin  expressing 
our  conviction,  that  the  works  of  Sir  I'liomas  Browne  could  not 
Jiave  fallen  into  abler  hands.  It  would  have  been  well  for  our 
fine  (dd  writers,  or  rather  for  us  their  readers,  if  every  reprint 
had  been  iis  skilfully  conducted. 
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Art.  III.  The.  Epistle  to  the  Hehretvt.  A  Xew  Translation,  in  *SVc- 
tions ;  with  Marginal  References  and  Xotes,  and  an  Introductory 
Sifllahns,  Intended  to  facilitate  the  Devout  and  Projitable  Perusal 
of  the  Epistle,  hg  Elucidating  its  Scope  and  Argument,  12mo. 
London  :  Iloldsworth  and  Ball.  1U3 1. 

TT  is  not  without  pain,  nor  without 'some  surprise  and  self- 
^  reproach,  that  we  look  at  the  date  of  this  remarkable  work.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  in  every  point  of  view.  Externally,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  peculiar  attraction  in  a  beauty  of  form,  whicli,  not  having 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  teclinical  lanji^imj^e  of  printers  to 
enal)le  us  to  describe,  we  can  only  say  is  most  attractive.  Its 
small  and  convenient  size,  and  the  adjustments  of  the  paper,  the 
type,  and  the  mode  in  wliich  the  contents  are  disposed,  have  a 
gracefulness  of  appearance,  and  an  effect  in  assistinji^  tlie  under- 
standini^,  which  we  cannot  express  more  suitably  than  by  calling  it 
ddightfah  Internally,  we  meet  with  a  perception  of  the  plan  of  the 
Epistle  ;  a  comprehensive  and  ex(juisite  feelini^  of  its  sentiments, 
distributively  and  in  their  connexion ;  a  critical  insijrht  into  the 
ineanino^  of  the  original ;  and  a  faculty  of  Eiiirlish  expression, 
simple,  (lijriiiHed,  and  in  general  strikinjr  us  with  its  appropriate¬ 
ness.  The  translator  (we  hope  he  will  not  remain  anonymous) 
appears  to  have  entered  with  much  similarity  of  spirit  into  the 
mind  of  the  sacred  writer.  But  we  cannot  so  well  express  his 
design,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  proposed  the  atUiinment  of 
it,  as  in  his  own  prefatory  words : 

‘  As  this  translation  is  designed,  not  for  public,  hut  for  private  use, 
as  a  companion  to  the  authorized  version,  not  a  suhstitute  for  it,  the 
author  is  not  concerned  to  determine  h(>w  far  the  freedom  of  his  ren- 
derin^X  comes  within  the  canons  which  oujxht  to  govern  a  public 
translator.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  ^ive  the  literal  sense,  rather  than 
the  literal  phrase  of  the  orijrinal ;  without  having  recourse  to  the  awk¬ 
ward  expedient  of  diffuse  paraphrase.* 

Then  he  gives  furtlier  explanation  of  his  plan,  and  adds : 

‘  After  all,  the  anxiety  of  the  translator  is  less  to  obtain  approbation 
of  his  performance,  than  to  jjroniote  the  better  understanding  of  the 
inspired  writer ;  and,  while  he  dot*s  not  shrink  from  candid  criticism, 
his  aim  has  been,  not  to  ])lease  the  sch(>lar,  hut  to  present  to  the 
English  reader  this  beautiful  and  divine  V^pistle  in  perspicuous  lan¬ 
guage,  faintly  reflecting  the  elegance  of  the  original.  * 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Epistle  is  prefixed ;  but  it  is  too  closely  con¬ 
secutive  to  allow  of  any  citation.  W  e  shall  sedect  a  tew  passages 
of  the  Epistle  itself,  persuaded  that  they  will  be  both  pleasing  and 
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edifying  to  our  readers,  and  will  furnish  a  just  specimen  of  the 
general  work. 

*  Ch.  i.  1 — 5.  Manifold  and  various  were  the  communications  which 
God  made  of  old  to  our  ancestors  through  the  prophets ;  in  these  the 
last  days,  He  has  spoken  to  us  through  the  Son,  whom  He  has  consti¬ 
tuted  Lord*  of  all;  by  whom  also  He  formed  the  universe  Who,  be¬ 
ing  the  radiance  of  his  glory,'  and  very  representation  of  his  essence, 
and  governing  all  things  by  his  omnipotent  word,  having  in  his  own 
person  expiated  our  sins,  has  assumed  his  throne  at  the  right  hand  of 
Thk  Majesty,  in  the  highest  heavens;  being  exalted  as  far  in  hoiumr 
above  the  angels,  as  the  name  wdth  which  he  is  invested  is  ])re- 
eminent  above  theirs.’*^ 

'Marginal  Notes.  •  KXi;povo/ioc,  sovereign  pniprietor  and  ruler.  See 

Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Eph.  i.  21  ;  Acts  x.  80. - ^  John  i.  8 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  0 ;  Col. 

i.  10. - Col.  i.  16 ;  John  i.  14.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  Shekinah. - 

-  Phil  ii.  9.* 

*  Ch.  vi.  1 — 6.  Therefore,  leaving  behind  the  initiatory  elements 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  let  us  advance  to  perfect  knowledge  not 
again  laying  the  foundation  in  the  doctrines  of  repentance  from  deadly 
deeds*  and  faith  in  (iinl, — the  instruction  belonging  to  baptismal  rites 
and  imposition  of  hands,*  or  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  eternal 
judgment.  And  this  we  will  do,  if  God  permit.  For  it  is  impossible^ 
that  those  who  have  once  been  enlightened,*  and  have  experienced  the 
heavenly  lienelit,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
have  know'll  the  excellency  of  the  divine  promise,  and  the  iniracnlous 
pow'ers  of  the  future  economy,*  and  yet  have  apostatized,  should  a 
second  time  be  restored  so  as  to  be  brought  to  repentance  ;  w  hen  they 
thus  crucify  in  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  expose  him  to 
ignominy.’  ^ 

'Marginal  Notes.  *  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14  ;  Eph.  iv.  18. - **  Dead,  i.  e.  caus¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  death,  or  vicious.  See  ch.  ix.  14. - *  Acts  ii.  88;  xix. 

4,6;  XX.  21  ;  xxvi.  20. - y  Matt.  v.  18;  2  Pet.  ii.  20;  1  John  v.  10;  Ileh. 

X.  20.——*  Eph.  i.  18. - *  Ch.  ii.  6.  The  Christian  di.«!pensation,  cinhnicing 

all  futurity.  Others  render,  the  powerful  inlluence  oi  a  future  state. - 

^  i.  e.  bring  the  name  and  religion  of  Christ  into  contempt  in  their  ow  n  per¬ 
son  ;  give  new  occasion  for  reviling  the  Saviour.* 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  passtiges  without  the  Notes. 

'Ch.  vii.  18,  19.  There  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  an  abrogation  of 
the  preceiling  ordinance,  on  account  of  its  feebleness  and  inefhciency, 
(for  the  law'  could  consummate  nothing,)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Buperinduction  of  a  better  ground  of  hope,  w'liereby  w'e  draw  near  to 
God.’ 

‘  Ch.  ix.  15 — 17.  And  for  this  reason,  of  a  new  covenant  has  he 
liecome  the  mediator,  that  so,  his  death  having  taken  place  for  the 
expiation  of  the  transgressions  committed  under  the  first  covenant,  the 
chosen  heirs  might  obtain  the  promised  blessing  of  the  eternal  inherit¬ 
ance.  Now',  w  herever  there  is  a  covenant,  there  must  necessarily  take 
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place  the  death  of  the  victim  frou  the  appointed  sacrifice ;] 

for  a  covenant  is  confirmed  over  the  dead ;  whereas  it  is  of  no  fi»rce 
while  the  victim  still  lives.’ 

'Ch.  X.  26 — 29.  ‘For,  should  any  amon^  us  be  guilty  of  deliberate 
defection,  after  having  embraced  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  re¬ 
mains,  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  no  more  sacrifice,  but  a  sort  of  fearful 
expectation  of  doom,  and  flaming  wrath  that  shall  consume  the  adver¬ 
saries  Qof  the  faith].  Any  despiser  of  the  law  of  Moses  suffered  with¬ 
out  mercy,  on  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Judge  ye,  how 
much  severer  punishment  shall  he  be  deemed  to  merit,  who  has  tram- 
pled  upon  the  Son  of  God,  and  has  counted  as  pollution  the  blotnl  of 
the  covenant  by  which  his  sins  were  expiated,  and  has  insulted  the 
Spirit  of  grace.* 

‘  Ch.  xii.  17.  Ye  know,  indeed,  that  afterwards,  when  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected ;  for  he  found  no  room  for  a 
change  Qa  reversal  of  the  prophetic  blessing  ;]  although  with  teiurs  he 
implored  it.* 

We  have  longed  to  cite  more  passages,  but  we  must  desist. 
The  Additional  Notes  are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  discuss¬ 
ing  some  of  the  questions,  which  critics  and  interpreters  have  felt 
to  be  so  difficult,  in  relation  to  this  Epistle.  Upon  the  subject  of 
its  authorship^  the  learned  translator  writes  with  cautious  judg¬ 
ment  and  moderation.  We  select  the  concluding  paragraph  : 

‘  If  conjecture  were  in  such  a  case  allowable,  (a  conjecture  warranted 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  the  opinion  of  Origen  almve  referred  to,) 
the  writer  would  submit,  whether  the  difference  of  style  observable 
between  this  sublime  treatise  and  the  [acknowledged]  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tles,  may  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  part,  as  far  as  chap.  xii.  29,  was  composed,  in  pursuance  of  his  in¬ 
structions,  by  one  of  his  immediate  companions,  (either  by  Luke,  his 
faithful  companion,  2  Tim.  iv.  11  ;  or  by  Timothy,  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  ;)  and  that  St.  Paul  himself  supplied  with  his  own  hand  the 
‘  few  words*  of  exhortation  in  the  thirteenth  chapter :  these  having 
certainly  a  supplemental  character,  differing  very  perceptibly  in  style 
from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  much  more  closely  resembling  the  Ajm)s- 
tle’s  manner.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  authorship  would  not  be 
strictly  St.  Paul’s ;  yet  it  would  have  all  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
and  every  critical  objection  would  be  obviated.  Its  inspiration  and 
canonicity,  even  if  placed  on  a  level  with  the  w  ritings  of  St.  Luke, 
could  not  l)e  questioned.  And  to  whoms(K»ver  may  l)e  a.scrilKKl  the 
comp>sition,  the  conclusion  to  which  Calvin  comes,  is  that  to  w'hich 
every  candid  and  devout  inquirer  must  be  conducted  alike  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  the  internal  evidence :  ‘  I  indeed  receive  it  w'ithout  contro¬ 
versy  among  apostolic  writings.*  It  is  enough  to  know  that,  in  this 
Epistle,  we  have,  at  all  events,  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  ‘  the  mind  of 
Christ.*  * 

In  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Pyc  Smith’s  Scripture  Testimony  to 
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the  Messiah  (vol.  i.  p.  311),  we  find  this  passap^e,  which  may  cer¬ 
tainly  furnish  an  argument  of  probability,  springing  out  of  the 
known  predispositions  of  the  persons  referred  to.  ‘  Heinrichs, 
‘after  giving  full  weight  to  the  opposing  considerations,  concludes 
‘that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  affirming 
‘  that  the  Epistle  is  the  work  of  Paul.  Even  the  patriarch  of 
‘the  Anti-supranaturalists,  Dr.  lien.  Eberhard  Clottlob  Paulus 
‘  (now  in  his  7Gth  year),  who  has  shot  so  many  daring  bolts  of 
‘  infidelity  [and  impiety  in  his  numerous  writings,  has  declared 
‘  himself  convinced  of  the  Apostle  PauFs  being  the  author ;  and 
‘  he  represents  it  as  ‘  almost  painful  *  to  him  to  depart,  in  this 
‘  instance,  from  the  general  opinion  of  his  Neologist  confederates.’ 


Art.  IV.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  ' of  his  Life, 

By  Thomas  Noon  Talfoukd,  one  of  his  Executors.  i2  V(»ls. 

Ijondon  :  Edward  Moxon. 

n^'llESE  letters  are  delightful  reiiding.  If  we  did  not  feel  it 
•*-  our  bounden  duty  to  extract  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as 
possible,  and  to  render  this  article  merely  one  of  amusement,  we 
should  feel  strongly  inclined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  tempting  op¬ 
portunity  which  tfie  above  publication  affords,  of  entering  into  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  very  peculiar  intellectual  character  of  the 
author.  Hut,  for  the  reiisons  just  now  assigned,  this  would  be 
improper;  we  have  here  more  pleasant  matter.  These  are 
Charles  Dimb’s  familiar  letters,  accompanied  with  a  brief  notice 
of  his  early  life  from  the  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Talfourd,  and 
such  other  remarks,  (interspersed  with  the  correspondence,) 
as  were  necessary  to  give  coherence  to  the  several  portions  of  it, 
to  render  some  of  the  more  obscure  allusions  intelligible,  and 
to  furnish  us  with  the  principle  incidents  of  the  author’s  life. 
If  therefore  we  were  ever  so  much  inclined  to  dissert — and  we  are 
not  at  all  so  inclined — we  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  do  so. 
We  know  indeed,  that  there  is  an  ingenious  plan  sometimes 
adopted  in  mo<lern  periodicals  by  which  a  writer  may  write  any 
thing  he  ple;ises  on  any  subject,  by  merely  prefixing  the  name  of 
some  pamphlet  or  book  on  some  matter  not  above  five  hundred 
letigues  remote  from  that  on  which  he  designs  to  hold  forth;  of 
course,  without  saying  one  syllable  good  or  bad  on  the  luckless 
book  professedly  under  review.  For  our  own  parts  we  candidly 
.confess  we  do  not  like  this  method,  and  if  we  did,  who  would  for¬ 
give  us  for  so  treating  the  original  letters  of  a  great  author  and 
splendid  genius  ^  a  species  of  literature — if  we  except  first-rate 
poems  and  romances — about  the  most  delightful  which  can  be 
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presented  to  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  without 
playin«^  the  critic  at  all,  or  at  least  to  a  very  moderate  extent;  vve 
do  not  know  that  it  will  he  possible  absolutely  to  refrain.  Old 
habits  are  not  easily  subdued.  As  far  as  in  us  lies,  however,  we 
are  resolved  to  act  in  this  instance  with  that  practical  wisdom 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  critics; — enjov  without  puzzlinj^ 
ourselves  and  be  content  to  be  amused  without  prying  into 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind  which  hits  amused  us. 

We  by  no  means,  however,  relinquish  the  intention  of  one  day 
investi«^atinj^  the  peculiarities  of  this  amiable  and  highly-lifted 
genius.  His  idiosyncrasy  is  certainly  as  marked  and  peculiar 
as  that  of  any  man  of  his  time.  For  the  present,  we  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  making  the  single  remark — and  it  is  a  remark 
suggested  in  a  great  measure  by  the  identity  of  the  style  of  these 
familiar  letters  and  of  our  author’s  more  deliberate  produc¬ 
tions — that  Lamb  affords  the  most  iistonishing  proof  we  ever  met 
with,  of  the  extent  to  which  we  may  insensibly  imbibe  the  manner 
and  the  style  of  the  class  of  authors  with  whom  we  heartily  and 
daily  converse.  Lamb  had  so  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  our 
older  writers,  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  familiarity  with  their 
inodes  of  thought  and  expression,  that  his  own  were  insensibly 
formed  upon  them.  This  influence  was  so  strong — these  habits 
so  deep  and  inwrought,  that  they  extend,  as  these  letters  show, 
to  his  ordinary  phraseology —  the  every  day  dress  of  his  mind — 
his  most  careless  and  unpremedifcited  utterances.  Except  that 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  bad  Uiste  and  want  of  refine¬ 
ment  which  characterize  so  extensively  our  older  literature, 
we  might  in  these  letters  sometimes  imagine  that  we  were 
perusing  the  letters  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
or  the  first  Charles.  Yet  Charles  Lamb’s  mind  was  eminently 
an  original  one.  There  is  most  evidently  nothing  of  direct  and 
servile  imitation  in  his  composition.  It  is  purely  the  result  of 
that  silent,  insensible  transformation  which  passes  on  the  mind 
from  intimate  and  habitual  converse  with  the  productions  of  men 
admired  and  loved.  Formal  imitation,  however  successful,  always 
repels  and  disgusts ;  but  it  is  directly  otherwise  with  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  manner  which  results  merely  from  that  imperceptible 
and  gradual  jtssimilation  of  character  to  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  no  affectation  and  no  mere 
copying;  nor  is  the  originality  of  the  mind  which  has  been  thus 
operated  upon,  destroyed  or  even  impaired.  '^Fhe  fact  is,  its  own 
elements  have  been  blending  with  those  which  have  been  thus 
introduced  from  without — and  the  result  is,  not  a  cold,  formal  imi¬ 
tation,  hni  rmv  product.  It  is  not  an  artificial  flower,’  but  a 
new  variety  of  the  species,  and  possesses  all  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  nature.  In  order  to  render  this  intellectual  amalga- 
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mation  complete,  there  ought  to  be,  no  doubt,  an  original  apti¬ 
tude  in  the  mind  itself  for  such  an  assimilation,  a  conformation 
which  pre-disposes  it  to  admire  and  love  that  class  of  minds 
which  are  destined  to  modify  it.  So  it  was  with  Charles 
Lamb.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  original  structure  of  his  mind,  in 
the  character  of  his  imagination,  and  his  vein  of  humour,  much 
which  prompted  him  to  the  admiration  and  intense  study  of  our 
older  writers,  while  they  again  re-acted  most  powerfully  on  tlie 
development  of  his  intellect,  and  the  formation  of  his  style. 

*  But  we  have  promised  to  banish  criticism,  and  shall  henceforth 
keep  our  promise.  It  Wcis  but  a  momentary  obliviousness,  gentle 
reader ;  the  result  of  inveterate  habit.  Let  it  be  forgiven. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  condense  into  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  the  principal  facts  of  the  interesting,  and  elegantly 
written,  though  too  brief  memorial  of  Lamb's  early  life,  which 
Mr.  Talfourd  has  prefixed  to  the  letters,  and  then  enrich  our 
article  by  some  ot  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  of  the 
letters  themselves. 

Charles  Ljimb  was  born  in  Crown  Office  Row",  in  the  Inner 
'Femple,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1775.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
Lamb  (the  original,  it  appears,  of  ‘Lovel,*  in  one  of  the  best 
essays  of  Elia,  entitled,  ‘The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,') 
was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  benchers.  Of  this 
gentleman.  Iamb's  father  became  the  factotum  ;  or,  as  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  characteristicjilly  quaint  language  of  his  son,  his 
‘  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  flapper,  his 
‘  guide,  sto[)-watch,  auditor,  treasurer.  ’  Charles  remained  at 
home  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  was  fifteen.  He  w’as  diffident  and  timid,  but  the 
amiability  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  won  him  the  favour 
both  of  his  masters  and  school-fellows.  The  following  is  the  in¬ 
teresting  description  given  of  him  at  this  period,  by  one  of  his 
quondam  school-fellows,  Mr.  Le  Grice.  ‘  Lamb,*  he  says,  ‘  was 
‘  an  amiable  gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keenly  observing,  in- 

*  dulged  by  his  school-fellows  and  by  his  master  on  account  of  his 
‘  infirmity  of  speech.  His  countenance  was  mild;  his  complexion 
‘  clear  brow'ii,  with  an  expression  wdiich  might  lead  you  to  think 
‘  that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the 

*  siime  colour,  one  w’as  luizel,  the  other  had  specks  of  grey  in  the 
‘  irLs  mingled  as  w’e  see  red  spots  in  the  blood-stone.  His  step 
‘  wiis  plantignide,  which  made  his  w’alk  slow  and  peculiar,  adding 
‘  to  the  sUiid  appearance  of  his  figure.  I  never  heard  his  name 
‘  mentioned  without  the  addition  of  Charles,  although,  as  there 
‘  W"as  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of  Lamb,  the  addition  w^as  unne- 

*  ci'ssary ;  but  there  wiis  an  implied  kindness  in  it,  and  it  was  a 
‘  proi)f  that  his  gentle  manners  excited  that  kindness.*  Every 
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half-holiday,  and  those  blessing  came  twice  a  wTek,  he  visited  his 
home  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  wtisalso  indulged  with  free 
access  to  Mr.  Salt’s  library.  ‘  Here  he  was  tumbled,’  to  use  his 
own  (as  usual,  characteristic)  expression,  ‘  into  a  spacious  closet 
‘  of  ^ood  old  English  reading,  wdiere  he  browsed  at  wdll  upon  that 
‘  fair  and  wholesome  pastunige.’ 

Thus  passed  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  trace  to  the  manner  in  wdiich  they  w’ere  spent,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  All  his  early — with  every 
man  the  most  powerful — jissociations  were  connected  with  his 
antique  school,  and  the  not  less  antique  Temple;  with  London,  to 
which  he  had  been  confined  all  his  days ;  while  he  must  have 
had  glorious  recollections  ‘  of  the  spacious  closet  full  of  the  good 
‘old  English  reading.*  All  these  things  go  far  to  account  for 
his  ‘  gentle  love  of  antiquity,*  as  Jeremy  Taylor  w'ould  call  it ; 
his  attachment  to  London,  and  comparative  indifference  to  rural 
life;  and,  above  all,  his  intense  admiration  of  our  older  literature. 

When  he  left  Christ  Church  he  was  in  the  lowest  division  of 
the  second  class.  In  the  classics  he  had  read  Virgil,  Sallust, 
Terence,  and  some  selections  from  the  more  easy  Greek  authors ; 
he  had  discovered  no  mean  taste  for  Latin  composition,  both  in 
prose  and  verse ;  and  one  or  two  droll  and  not  inelegant  Latin 
letters  inserted  in  these  volumes,  both  show  that  his  aptitude  for 
such  exercises  must  have  been  at  one  time  great,  and  that  the 
tiiste  and  love  for  them  never  wdiolly  deserted  him.  Mr.  Talfourd 
siiys  that  his  ‘  docility  and  aptitude  for  the  attainment  of  classical 
‘  knowledge  w’ould  have  insured  him  an  exhibition,  but  to  this 
‘  the  impediment  in  his  speech  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle — 
‘  tis  the  exhibitions  w’ere  given  under  the  implied,  if  not  expressed 
‘condition  of  going  into  the  church.*  Of  course  no  other  obstacle 
would  have  presented  itself.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  ‘im¬ 
pediment’  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  clergyman ! 
Ahis !  for  this  miserable  system,  in  which  boys  are  destined  for 
the  church  without  a  thought  of  any  moral  qualifications,  or  at 
least,  before  their  character  has  at  all  developed  itself. 

He  quitted  Christ  Church  for  the  Inner  Temple:  after 
remaining  at  home  for  a  short  time,  he  was  employed  under 
his  brother  John,  in  the  South  Sea  House ;  but,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1792,  obfciined  an  appointment  in  the  Accountant’s  Office 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  East  India  House  he  re¬ 
mained  for  thirty-three  yejirs,  and  retired  with  a  handsome  pen¬ 
sion  in  the  year  1825.  Though  his  salary  at  first  was  of  course 
small,  it  contributed  essentially  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of 
his  parents,  ‘  who  now  w’ere  unable  by  their  own  exertions  to 
‘  support  themselves ;  his  mother  being  in  ill  health,  which  con- 
‘  fined  her  to  her  bed,  and  his  father  sinking  into  dotage.’ 

One  of  Lamb’s  earliest  friends  was  young  Coleridge,  his 
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scluK)l-fellow.  Coleridge  repaired  from  the  scliool  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  Lamb  and  he  used  to  meet  now  and  then  in  I^( union,  on 
wliich  occasion  they  coniinonly  visited  a  little  public  liouse, 
known  by  the  singular  si^n  of  the  ‘  Salutation  and  the  Cat,’  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sinithfield.  There  they  used  to  sup  and 
ttdk  poetry,  l  o  these  happy  eveninj^s  several  allusions  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  these  letters. 

Hut  his  most  frequent  companion  was  .lames  W  hite,  familiarly 
Ciilled  Llem  W’hite,’  who  seems,  from  Lamb’s  description,  to 
have  been  a  complete  original — full  of  fun  and  humour.  W’e 
should  imagine,  both  from  Lamb’s  strong  rej^ard  for  him,  as  well 
as  from  the  contents  ‘of  that  thin  duodecimo  volume,’  which  ‘is 
‘  now  the  sole  memorial  of  this  facetious  jj^entleman,’  that  the 
character  of  his  mind  must  liave  resembled,  in  some  measure, 
that  of  I^mb.  That  duodecimo  volume  (which  has  now  for  the 
first  time  reached  our  ears)  was  entitled  ‘  Letters  of  Sir  .lohn 
Falstaff.’  Mr.  Talfourd  says  that,  ‘  those  who  knew  Lamb  at 
‘  the  time  believed  the  letters  to  be  his.’  Lamb  took  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publication ;  he  seems,  however,  with  the  partiality 
which  is  so  natural  to  friendship,  to  have  over-rated  its  merits — 
at  all  events  the  publieation  vvjis  a  failure.  The  eonduct  of  Lamb 
with  reo;ard  to  it,  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  always  maintained 
its  merits  lon^  after  it  had  been  forj;^otteii  by  the  public,  exhibit 
his  character  in  the  most  amiable  lij^ht.  Hut  wc  will  ^ive  the 
matter  in  Mr.  Talfourd ’s  own  words: 

.  ‘The  work  was  iiejjlected,  although  Lamb  exerted  all  the  iiitluence 
he  subsecpieutly  accpiired  with  nuire  piqnilar  writers  to  <>btaiii  for  it 
favourable  notices,  as  will  be  seen  from  various  passages  in  his  letters. 
He  stuck,  however,  gallantly  by  his  favourite  protege;  and  even  when 
he  Could  little  afford  to  disburse  sixpence,  he  made  a  point  of  buying  a 
copy  of  the  hook  whenever  he  discovered  one  amidst  the  refuse  of  a 
lKH»kseller\s  stall,  and  would  present  it  to  a  friend  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  cmivert.  I  le  gave  me  one  of  these  copies  soon  after  I  became 
nccpiainted  with  him,  stating  that  he  had  purchased  it  in  the  nnnning 
for  sixpence,  and  assuring  me  I  should  enjoy  a  rare  treat  in  the  peru¬ 
sal  ;  hut,  if  I  must  confess  the  truth,  the  mask  of  (piaintness  was  so 
closely  worn,  that  it  nearly  concealed  the  humour.  To  I..amb  it  was, 
doubtless,  vivified  by  the  eye  and  voice  of  his  old  boon  companion, 
forming  to  him  an  undying  cmnmentary  ;  without  which  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  spiritless.  Alas!  how  manv  even  of  his  own  most  delicate 
fancies,  rich  as  they  are  in  feeling  and  in  wisdom,  will  be  lost  to  those 
who  have  not  present  t(»  them  the  sweet  broken  accents,  and  the  half 
playful,  half  melancholy  smile  of  the  writer  !  * — Vol.  1.,  pp.  13,  14. 

AiiotluT  of  Lamb’s  intimates  in  early  life  was  Charles  Lloyd, 
the  son  of  a  quaker,  a  rich  banker  at  Hirmingham.  Having  re¬ 
nounced  his  (piaker  peculiarities,  he  went  to  Cambridge ;  there 
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he  became  acquainted  with  Coleridtre,  and  by  Coleridi>fe  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Lamb.  The  trio  were  associated  in  a  publication  of 
.  youthful  poems. 

Another  of  Lamb’s  intimates  was  Ilazlitt.  Lamb,  llazlitt, 
and  Coleridge,  were  all  in  early  life  Unitarians.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  had  been  bromjht  up  in  that  meau^re  system  of  negations. 
Limb  was  the  ardent  supporter  of  it,  and  as  he  hinuself  admits, 
almost  an  idolater  of  Priestley.  Coleridi^e  was  a  convert  to  it,  and 
exhibited  for  a  time  all  the  enthusiasm  common  to  that  character. 
It  is  curious  that  all  three,  as  Mr.  Talfourd  distinctly  admits, 
relinquished  their  early  faith;  a  sin^^ular  indication  of  the  feeble 
hold  which  that  cold  and  unsatisfjictory  system  has  upon  ^reat 
powers  of  mind.  It  naturally  leads  either  to  an  abandonment  of 
all  fixed  relii^ious  opinions,  or  sends  the  soul  back,  caj^er  for 
somethinii^  more  solid  and  stable,  to  evangelical  truth.  Coleridj^e, 
it  is  well  known,  was  reconverted  to  orthodoxy,  llazlitt’s  his¬ 
tory  is  but  too  notorious.  C'harles  Lamb,  it  is  to  be  feared,  held, 
durinji^  the  jii^reater  portion  of  his  life,  no  fixed  reli^^ious  o|>inions. 
We  have  been  tohl,  indeed,  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  (and 
we  rejoiced  in  the  information,)  that  he  manifested,  esjiecially  in 
the  closino^  years  of  his  life,  an  unfeigned  reverence  for  religion, 
a  profound  resjiect  for  it  wherever  it  appeared,  and  a  deep  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  New  'restament.  Hut  he  never  showed  any  regard 
for  the  doctrines  of  his  earhf  faith.  ‘  Lamb,’  says  Mr.  'I'al- 
fourd,  ‘in  his  maturer  life  rarely  alluded  to  matters  of  religious 
‘doctrine,  and  when  he  did  so,  evinced  no  sympathy  with 
‘the  professor  of  his  once  loved  creed.’  Still  we  ardently 
wish  that  we  had  somethin<i^  more  satisfactory  than  this 
negative  evidence  of  his  relii>;ious  feelinji^.  His  letters  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  too  plainly  show^  that  it  had  no  con- 
trollinjj;  influence  over  him.  'Ulie  levity  with  which  Scripture  is 
too  often  quoted ;  the  want  of  reverence  w  ith  which  allusion  is 
frequently  made  to  sacred  thin<rs,  and  the  occasional  profaiieness, 
are  painful  to  the  reader ,  and  we  could  not  but  think  that  some 
of  these  passaj^es,  in  which  the  humour  is  no  compensation  for 
the  jirofanity,  mijjjht  have  been  omitted  by  his  editor.  We 
would  sooner  see  here  and  there  a  few’  unmeaning  asterisks, 
than  the  finest  w  it  in  the  world,  if  that  w  it  is  to  be  attended  with 
any  tiling  w  hich  can  outrai^e  pious  feelinj^. 

Lamb’s  life  was  sin^^ularly  monotonous.  A  ^reat  })art  of  al¬ 
most  every  day  he  was  chained  down  to  the  drudgery  of  the  desk; 
the  sameness  of  his  existence  was  varied  only  by  occasional  visits 
to  the  country,  or  by  seein*:;  his  friends  in  town.  He  was  never 
married,  and  but  once-  in  love^  and  then  oidy  for  a  very  short 
time.  He  and  his  sister  lived  alone,  und  only  for  one  another. 
The  affection  they  entertained  for  one  another,  and  the  devoted- 
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n«w  with  which  they  studied  each  other’s  happiness,  were  worthy 
of  Orestes  and  Electra. 

The  principal  incidents  of  Lamb’s  life  are  connected  with  his 
literary  intimacies  and  the  history  of  his  own  productions.  These 
are  told  in  the  present  volumes  in  the  most  pleasant  shape  in 
which  they  could  be  told — in  the  familiar  letters  of  the  party. 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  large  a 
portion  as  possible  of  the  amusing  contents  of  these  volumes. 
The  first  shall  be  extracts  from  letters  to  Coleridge,  at  an  early 
period  of  their  correspondence.  They  are  more  serious  than  the 
letters  of  subsequent  y^urs  generally  were,  and  serve  to  exhibit 
Lamb’s  character  in  the  most  amiable  light. 

‘  My  brother,  my  friend, — I  am  distrest  for  yini,  believe  me  I  am ; 
not  80  much  fi»r  your  painful,  troublesome  complaint,  which,  I  trust, 
is  only  for  a  time,  iis  for  those  anxieties  which  brought  it  on,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  now  may  be  nursing  its  malignity.  Tell  me,  dearest  of  my 
friends,  is  your  mind  at  peace,  ht  has  any  thing,  yet  unknown  to  me, 
happeneil  to  give  you  fresh  disquiet,  and  steal  from  you  all  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  future  rest  ?  Are  you  still  (I  fear  you  are)  far  from  being 
comfortably  settled  ?  Would  to  God  it  were  in  my  power  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  bringing  of  you  into  the  haven  where  you  would  be. 
But  you  are  too  well  skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  consolation  to  need 
my  humble  tribute  of  advice  ;  in  pain,  and  in  sickness,  and  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  disappointments,  I  trust  you  have  that  within  you  which  shall 
speak  peace  to  your  mind.  Make  it,  I  entreat  you,  one  of  your  puny 
comforts,  that  I  feel  for  you,  and  share  all  your  griefs  with  you.  I 
feel  as  if  1  were  troubling  y«)U  about  little  things ;  now  I  am  going  to 
resume  the  subject  of  our  last  two  letters,  but  it  may  divert  us  both 
from  unpleasanter  feelings  to  make  such  matters,  in  a  manner,  of  im- 
|M>rtance.  Without  further  apology,  then,  it  was  not  that  I  did  not 
relish,  that  I  did  not  in  my  heart  thank  you  for  those  little  pictures  of 
your  feelings  which  you  lately  sent  me,  if  I  neglected  to  mention 
them.  You  may  remember  you  had  said  much  the  same  things  before 
t(»  me  on  the  same  subject  in  a  former  letter,  and  I  considered  those 
last  verses  as  only  the  identical  thoughts  better  clothed  ;  either  way 

(in  prose  or  verse)  such  |H)etry  must  be  welcome  to  me. 

«  •  »  * 

‘  The  fragments  I  now  send  you,  I  w'ant  printed  to  get  rid  of  'em  ; 
for,  while  they  stick  burr-like  to  my  memory,  they  tempt  me  to  go  on 
with  the  idle  trade  of  versifying,  wdiich  1  long,  most  sincerely  I  speak 
it,  I  long  to  leave  off,  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  my  soul ;  I  feel  it  is  ; 
and  these  (questions  alH)ut  words,  and  debates  about  alterations,  take 
me  off,  I  am  conscious,  from  the  properer  business  of  7iiy  life.  Take 
my  sonnets,  once  for  all,  and  do  not  ])ropose  any  re-amendments,  or 
mention  them  again  in  any  shape  to  me,  I  charge  you.  I  blush  that 
my  mind  can  consider  them  as  things  of  any  worth.  And,  pray,  ad¬ 
mit  or  rejwt  these  fragments  as  you  like  or  dislike  them,  without  cere¬ 
mony.  Call  'em  sketches,  fragments,  or  what  you  will,  and  do  not 
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entitle  any  of  my  things  love  sonnets,  as  I  told  you  to  call  ’em  ;  *twill 
only  make  me  look  little  in  my  own  eyes  ;  for  it  is  a  passion  of  which 
I  retain  nothing :  *twas  a  weakness,  concerning  which  I  may  say,  in 
the  words  of  Petnirch  (whose  life  is  now  open  ht'fore  me)  ‘  if  it  drew 
me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented  the  growth  of  many  virtues, 
tilling  me  with  the  love  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  which 
is  the  death  of  the  soul.*  Thank  God,  the  folly  has  left  me  for  ever  ; 
not  even  a  review  of  my  love  verses  renews  one  wayward  wish  in  me  ; 
and  if  1  am  at  all  solicitous  to  trim  *em  out  in  their  best  apparel,  it  is 
l)ecause  they  are  to  make  their  appearance  in  good  company.  Now 
to  my  fragments.* — ib.,  pp.  43 — 4(). 

He  again  makes  allusion  to  the  same  topic  in  a  subsequent 
letter.  After  speaking  of  his  wish  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  the 
joint  volume  already  mentioned  to  his  sister,  ana  transcribing 
the  dedication,  he  goes  on : 

‘  Tliis  is  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  parting,  with  which  I  take 
my  leave’of  a  passion  which  has  reigned  so  royally  (so  long)  within  me; 
thus,  with  its  tra])pings  of  laureateship,  I  fling  it  off,  pleased  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  myself  that  the  weakness  troid)les  me  no  longer.  I  am 
wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  ]HM»r  old  father. 
O !  my  friend,  1  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  piust, 
which  among  them  should  1  choose  ?  not  those  ‘  merrier  days,*  not  the 
‘  ])leasant  days  of  hope,*  not  ‘  those  wanderings  with  a  fair  hair'd  maid,’ 
which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted,  but  the  days,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  school-boy.  What  would  I  give 
to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  ])ardon 
for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
given  her  gentle  s])irit  pain  ;  and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust,  will 
come;  there  will  be  ‘time  enough’  for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  ‘  Heaven *8 
eternal  year’  be  ours.  Hereafter,  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproacli 
me.  O,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings !  and  let  no  man  think 
himself  released  from  the  kind  ‘  charities’  of  relationship ;  these  shall 
give  him  peace  at  the  last ;  these  are  the  bt‘st  foundation  for  every 
species  of  l)enevolence.  I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain  channels,  that 
you,  my  friend,  are  reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  'Tis  the  most 
kindly  and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated 
train  t)f  early  feelings  to  secure  its  strength  and  j)erpetuity.  Send  me 
an  account  of  your  health  ;  ’ iWm/  1  am  solicitous  about  you.  God 
love  you  and  yours.’ — ib.,  pp.  51,  52. 

The  following  is  amusing.  He  had  indulged  in  some  criticism 
on  a  poem  of  Coleridge’s.  His  friend,  like  most  other  poets,  im¬ 
pugns  the  critic’s  judgment,  whereupon.  Lamb  recants  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  droll  manner : 

‘  Your  poem  is  altogether  admirable — parts  of  it  are  even  exquisite. 
I  jHirceived  all  its  excellencies,  on  a  first  reading,  as  readily  as  now  you 
have  been  removing  a  supposed  film  from  my  eyes.  I  was  only  struck 
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with  a  certain  faulty  disproportion,  in  the  manner  and  the  style. ^  wliich 
1  still  think  I  perceive,  between  these  lines  and  the  f(»rnuT  (nies.  I 
had  an  end  in  view,  1  wished  to  make  you  reject  the  poem,  only  as 
l)eing  discordant  with  the  other,  and,  in  subservience  to  that  end,  it 
was  jHilitic.illy  done  in  me  to  over-pass,  and  make  no  mention  of  merit, 
which,  could  you  think  me  capable  of  ovc.rhmking ^  might  reasonably 
damn  for  ever  in  your  judgment  all  pretensions,  in  me,  to  be  critical. 
There — I  will  be  judged  by  Idoyd,  whether  1  have  mit  made  a  very 
handsome  recantation.  I  was  in  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  friend  has 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  a  certain  young  lady — the  deluded  wight 
gives  judgment  against  her  in  toto — don’t  like  her  face,  her  walk,  her 
manners  ;  tinds  fault  with  her  eyebrows  ;  can  see  no  wit  in  her ;  his 
friend  Imiks  blank,  he  begins  to  smell  a  rat— wind  veers  about — he 
acknowledges  her  good  sense,  her  judgment  in  dress,  a  certain  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  and  honesty  of  heart,  something  too  in  her  manners 
which  gains  upon  you  after  a  short  acipiaintance, — and  then  her  accu¬ 
rate  pronunciation  of  the  French  language,  and  a  pretty  uncultivated 
taste  in  drawing.  The  reconciled  gentleman  smiles  ajiplause,  squeezes 
him  by  the  hand,  and  hopes  he  will  do  him  the  honour  of  taking  a  bit 

of  dinner  with  I\lrs.  -  and  him, — a  plain  family  dinner, — some 

day  next  week ;  ‘  for,  I  suppose,  you  never  heard  we  were  married. 
Fm  glad  to  see  you  like  my  wife,  however  ;  you’ll  come  and  see  her, 
ha.^’  Now,  am  I  Uk>  proud  to  retract  entirely  ?  Yet  1  do  perceive  I 
am  in  some  sort  straitened  ;  ymi  are  manifestly  wedded  to  this  poem, 
and  what  fancy  hius  jenned  let  n(»  man  separate.  I  turn  me  to  the  Jcum 
of  Arc,  second  b(M>k.' — ib.,  pp.  ()!),  ^i). 

The  following  is  a  most  ludicrous  ‘bill  of  lading.’  It  is  a  list 
of  certain  ‘goods  and  chatels*  of  Coleridge,  which  he  had  left 
in  London  after  he  had  (jiiitted  the  Morning  Post.  Some  of  the 
Siitirical  hits  are  inimitable. 

‘  Dear  Coleridge, — I  have  taken  to-day,  and  delivered  to  L.  &  Co., 
imprimis,  your  books,  viz.  three  ponderous  German  dictionaries,  one 
volume  (I  can  find  no  more)  of  (Tcrinan  and  French  ditt(»,  sundry 
other  (ierman  books  unbound,  as  you  left  them,  ‘  Percy’s  Ancient 
Pm'try,*  and  one  volume  of  ‘  Anderson’s  Poets.’  I  specify  them,  that 
you  may  n(»t  lose  any.  Si‘cu}id(f,  a  dressing-gown  (value,  five-pence) 
in  which  you  used  to  sit  and.  look  like  a  conjurcir,  when  you  wen* 
translating  Wallenstein.  A  case  of  two  razors,  and  a  shaving-box  and 
strap.  This  it  has  cost  me  a  severe  struggle  to  part  with.  They 
are  in  a  brown-paper  parcel,  which  also  contains  sundry  papers  and 
jHHMns,  sermons,  some  few  Epic  Poems, — one  about  Cain  and  Abel, 
which  came  from  Pmde,  ^icc.  ^»cc.,  and  alst)  your  tragedy  ;  with  one  or 
two  small  (ierman  luMiks,  and  that  drama  in  which  Got-fader  performs 
Tertio  ;  a  small  oblong  Ih»x  containing  all  your  letterSy  collected  from 
all  yoiir  waste  papers,  and  which  fill  the  said  little  box.  All  other 
waste  papers,  whicli  I  judged  worth  sending,  are  in  the  paper-parcel 
aforesaid.  Hut  you  will  find  all  your  letters  in  the  box  by  themselves 
•  .  .  .  Thus  have  1  discharged  my  conscience  and  my  lumber-nmm 
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of  all  your  property,  save  and  except  a  folio  entitled  ‘  Tyrrell's  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Politica,'  which  yon  used  to  learn  your  politics  out  of  when 
you  wrote  for  the  *  Post/  mutatis  mutundis^  i.  e,  applyinjj  past  in¬ 
ferences  to  modern  data.  I  retain  that,  because  I  am  sensible  I  am 
very  deficient  in  the  politics  myself ;  and  I  have  torn  U|) — don’t  be 
anjrry,  waste  paper  has  risen  forty  per  cent,  and  1  can’t  afford  to  buy 
it — all  ‘Buonaparte’s  Letters,’  ‘Arthur  Younjr’s  Treatise  on  Corn,’ 
and  one  or  two  more  li^ht-armed  infantry,  which  1  thought  !)etter 
suited  the  flippancy  of  London  discussion,  than  the  dignity  of  Keswick 
thinking.  ]\lary  says  you  will  be  in  a  passion  alnuit  them,  when  you 
cinne  to  miss  them;  but  you  must  study  philosophy.  Read  ‘  Albertus 
Magnus  de  Chartis  Amissis’  five  times  over  after  phlebotomizing, — ’tis 
Burton’s  recipe — and  then  be  angry  with  an  absent  friend  if  you  ciui.’ 
— ib.,  I/il,  iri2. 

The  following  is  the  pleiisjnit  introduction  to  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Manning,  tlien  at  Cambridge^  It  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Lamb’s  style. 

*  Kcf/uid  meditatitr  Archimedes  /  What  is  Kiiclid  doing?  What 
hath  hapj)eiied  to  learned  Trismegist  ? — doth  he  take  it  in  ill  part,  that 
his  humble  friend  did  not  comply  with  his  courteo\is  invitation  ?  Let 
it  suffice,  I  could  not  come — are  im]M»ssibilities  nothing  ? — be  they  ab¬ 
stractions  of  the  intellect? — or  not  (rather)  most  sharp  and  mortifying 
realities  ?  nuts  in  the  W  ill's  month  too  hard  for  her  to  crack  ?  brick 
and  stone  walls  in  her  way,  which  she  can  by  no  means  eat  through  ? 
sore  lets,  impedimenta  vianun,  no  thoroughfares  ?  racemi  nimiiim  alte 
pemlenles  f  Is  the  phrase  classic  ?  I  allude  to  the  grapes  in  /Ksop, 
which  cost  the  fox  a  strain,  and  gained  the  world  an  aphorism.’ — Jb., 
pp.  1«3,  1H4. 

The  following  to  the  same  person  is  equally  characteristic. 

‘  Dear  Archimedes, — Things  have  gone  on  badly  with  thy  ungeome- 
trical  friend  ;  but  they  are  on  the  turn.  My  old  housekeeper  Inis 
showed  signs  of  convalescence,  and  will  shortly  resume  the  ])ower  of 
the  keys,  so  I  shan’t  be  cheated  of  my  tea  and  liquors.  Wind  in  the 
west,  which  ])romotes  trainpiillity.  Have  leisure  now  to  anticipate 
seeing  thee  again.  Have  been  taking  leave  of  tobacco  in  a  rhyming 
address.  Had  thought  that  vein  had  long  since  closed  u]).  Find  I 
can  rhyme  and  reason  too.  ’riiink  of  studying  mathematics,  to  restrain 
the  fire  of  my  genius,  which  (i.  D.  recommends.  Have  frequent 
bleedings  at  the  n(>se,  which  shows  plethoric.  May  be  shall  try  the  sea 
myself,  that  great  scene  of  wonders,  (iot  incredibly  solier  and  regu¬ 
lar  :  shave  oftener,  and  hum  a  tune,  to  signify  cheerfulness  and  gal¬ 
lantry. 

‘  Suddenly  disposed  to  sleep,  having  taken  a  quart  of  peas  with 
bacon,  and  stout.  Will  not  refuse  Nature,  who  has  done  such  things 
for  me  ! 

‘Nurse;  don’t  call  me  unless  Mr.  Planning  comes. — What!  the 
gentleman  in  s|H*ctacles  ? — Yes.’ — ib.,  pp.  188,  199. 
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The  following  is  to  the  same  friend,  in  reply  to  an  invitation 
to  visit  him  at  Cambridge  and  to  sup  on  snipes. 

*  Man  of  many  snipes, — 1  will  sup  until  thee,  on  IMonday  night  the 
5th  of  January,  in  the  new  year,  and  crush  a  cup  to  the  infant  cen¬ 
tury. 

^  A  word  or  two  of  my  progress.  Embark  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  fresh  gale,  on  a  Cambridge  one-decker ;  very  cold  till  eight 
at  night ;  land  at  St.  Mary's  light-house,  muffins  and  coffee  upon 
table  (or  any  other  curious  production  of  Turkey,  or  both  Indies), 
snijies  exactly  at  nine,  punch  to  commence  at  ten,  with  argument ; 
difference  of  opinion  is  expected  to  take  place  about  eleven  ;  perfect 
unanimity,  with  some  haziness  and  dimness,  before  twelve. — N.B.  ]My 
single  affection  is  not  so  singly  wedded  to  snipes  ;  but  the  curious  and 
epicurean  eye  would  also  take  a  pleasure  in  beholding  a  delicate  and 
well-chosen  assortment  of  teals,  ortolans,  the  unctions  and  palate- 
s<N)thing  flesh  of  geese,  wild  and  tame,  nightingales’  brains,  the  senso- 
rium  of  a  young  sucking  pig,  or  any  other  Christmas  dish,  which  I 

leave  t*:  the  judgment  of  you  and  the  cook  of  Gonville.' — ib.,  p.  203. 

% 

The  next  letter  shall  be  one  to  Wordsworth.  It  beautifully 
describes  his  piission  for  London,  and  is  full  of  profound  phi¬ 
losophy. 

*  I  ought  before  this  to  have  replied  to  your  very  kind  invitation  into 
CumlK'rland.  With  you  and  your  sister  I  could  gang  any  where; 
but  1  am  afraid  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  so  desperate  a 
journey.  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  don’t  now 
Ciire  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days 
in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  intense  local  attachments, 
as  any  of  you  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The 
lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  the  innumerable  trades, 
tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches,  w'aggons,  playhouses ;  all  the  bus¬ 
tle  and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  Garden ;  the  watchmen, 
drunken  scenes,  rattles  ; — life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night ;  the  impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet-street;  the  crowds,  the 
very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and  pavements,  the 
print-shops,  the  old  Iwok-stalls,  parsons  cheapening  b(M)ks,  coffee¬ 
houses,  steams  of  soups  fr(»in  kitchens,  the  pantomimes — London  itself 
a  pantomime  and  a  mas(|uerade — all  these  things  work  themselves  into 
my  mind,  and  fet*d  me  without  a  power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder 
of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-w'alks  about  her  crowded  streets, 
and  I  often  shed  tears  in  tie  motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so 
much  life.  All  these  emotions  must  be  strange  to  you ;  so  are  your 
rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider,  what  must  I  have  been  doing  all 
my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such 
scenes  } 

*  My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local — I  have  no  passion  (or 
have  had  none  since  I  was  in  love,  and  then  it  w'as  the  spurious  engen¬ 
dering  of  |K)etry  and  l)ooks,)  to  groves  and  valleys.  The  rooms  where 
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1  was  born,  the  furniture  which  has  l)een  liefore  my  eyes  all  my  life,  a 
book-case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a  faithful  dog  (only  ex¬ 
ceeding  him  in  knowledge,)  wherever  I  have  moved,— old  chairs,  old 
tables,  streets,  squares,  where  1  have  sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — 
these  are  my  mistresses — have  I  not  enough  without  your  mountains  ? 

I  do  not  envy  you.  I  should  pity  you,  did  1  not  know  that  the  mind 
will  make  friends  of  any  thing.  Your  sun,  and  nuKin,  and  skies,  and 
hills,  and  lakes,  affect  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to  me  in  more 
venerable  characters,  than  as  a  gilded  riMun  with  tapestry  and  tapers, 
where  1  might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects.  1  consider  the 
clouds  above  me  but  as  a  roof  beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy 
the  mind  ;  and  at  last,  like  the  pictures  of  the  apartment  of  a  connois- 
seur,  unable  to  afford  him  any  longer  a  ])leasure.  So  fading  upon  me, 
from  disuse,  have  been  the  beauties  of  Nature,  as  tliey  have  been  con- 
finedly  called ;  so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are  all  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  men,  and  assemblies  of  men  in  this  great  city.  1  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  laughed  with  dear  Joanna.* 

‘  Give  my  kindest  love,  and  my  sister’s,  to  D.  and  yourself.  And  a 
kiss  from  me  to  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite.f  Thank  you  for  liking 
my  play!’ — ib.,  pp.  212 — 215. 

But  he  did  visit  his  friend  at  the  lakes,  and  the  result  shows 
how  deeply  he  was  affected  with  the  noble  scenery. 

'  ]My  dear  IManning, — Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  1  have  lH*eii 
a  traveller.  A  strong  desire  seized  me  of  visiting  remote  regions.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see  Paris.  It  wm  a  trivial  objection  to  my 
aspiring  mind,  that  1  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  since 
I  certainly  intend  some  time  in  my  life  to  see  Paris,  and  ecjually  cer¬ 
tainly  intend  never  to  learn  the  language  ;  therefore  that  could  be' no 
objection.  Ilow'ever,  I  am  very  glad  1  did  not  go,  because  you  had 
left  Paris  (1  see)  before  I  could  have  set  out.  I  Ix'lieve,  Stoddart  jiro- 
mising  to  go  w'itli  me  another  year,  prevented  that  plan.  My  next 
scheme  (for  to  my  restless  ambitious  mind  L(»ndon  wius  become  a  IkhI 
of  thorns)  was  to  visit  the  far-famed  peak  in  Derbyshire,  where  the 
Devil  sits,  they  say,  without  breeches.  This  my  purer  mind  rejected 
•as  indelicate.  And  my  final  resolve  was,  a  tour  the  lakes.  1  set 
out  with  Mary  to  Keswick,  without  giving  Coleridge  any  notice,  for, 
my  time  being  precious,  did  not  admit  of  it.  He  received  us  with  all 
the  hospitality  in  the  world,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  show  us  all  the 
W'onders  of  the  country.  He  dw'ells  upon  a  small  hill  by  the  side  of 
Keswick,  in  a  comfortable  house,  quite  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  net 
of  mountains :  great  floundering  bears  and  monsters  they  seem’d,  all 
couchant  and  asleep.  We  got  in  in  the  evening,  travelling  in  a  post- 


*  Alluding  to  the  Inscription  of  Wordsworth's,  entitled  '  Joanna,’  con¬ 
taining  a  magnificent  description  of  the  effect  of  laughter  echoing  amidst  the 
great  mountains  of  Westmoreland. 

Alluding  to  Wordsworth’s  j>oeni,  'The  Pet  Lamb.’ 
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chaise  from  Penrith,  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeous  sunshine,  which 
transmuted  all  the  mountiiins  into  colours,  purple,  8cc.  &c.  We 
thimght  we  had  got  into  fairy  land.  Hut  that  went  olf  (and  it  never 
came  again  ;  while  we  stayed  we  had  no  more  fine  sun-sets)  ;  and  we 
entered  Coleridge’s  comfortable  study  just  iii  the  dusk,  when  the 
mountiins  were  all  dark  with  clouds  upon  their  heads.  Such  an  im¬ 
pression  1  never  received  from  objects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  1  suppose 
that  I  can  ever  again.  (Tlorious  creatures,  fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw, 
ike.  1  never  shall  forget  ye,  how  ye  lay  about  that  night,  like  an  in- 
trenchment  ;  gtuie  to  bed,  as  it  seemed  for  the  night,  but  promising 
that  ve  were  to  be  seen  in  the  miirning.  Coleridge  had  got  a  blazing 
fire  in  his  study,  which  is  a  large,  anti(pie,  ill-shaped  nMun,  with  an  old 
fiushioned  organ,  never  ])lay’d  uptm,  big  enough  for  a  church,  shelves 
of  scattered  folios,  an  Eolian  harp,  and  an  old  sofa,  half  bed,  Ntc.  And 
all  hM>king  out  upon  the  fading  view  of  Skiddaw,  and  his  broad- 
brejusted  brethren:  what  a  night !  Here  we  staid  three  full  weeks,  in 
which  time  I  visited  W'ordsworth’s  cottage,  where  we  stayed  a  day  or 
two  with  the  Clarksons  (good  ])eo])le,  and  most  hos])itable,  at  wh(>se 
house  we  tarried  one  day  and  night),  and  saw  Lh>yd.  Tlie  W'ords- 
worth’s  were  gone  ti»  (’alais.  They  have  since  been  in  London,  and 
past  much  time  with  us  :  he  is  luuv  gone  into  Yorkshire  to  be  married. 
So  we  have  seiui  Keswick,  (irasmere,  Ambleside,  Ulswater  (where  the 
Clarks(uis  live),  and  a  ])lace  at  the  other  end  of  Ulswater  ;  I  forget  the 
name  ;*  to  which  we  travelled  on  a  very  sultry  day,  over  the  middle 
of  Ilelvellyn.  W’e  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  and  I 
have  waded  up  the  bed  of  Lod()re.  In  fine,  i  have  satisfied  myself, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that  which  tourists  call  roiuanticy  which  I 
very  much  suspected  before :  they  make  such  a  spluttering  about  it, 
and  toss  their  splendid  epithets  around  them,  till  they  give  as  dim  a 
light  as  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  the  lamps  do  after  an  illumina¬ 
tion.  Mary  was  excessively  tired,  when  she  got  about  half  way  up 
Skiddaw,  but  we  came  to  a  cold  rill  (than  which  ntJthing  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  more  cold,  running  over  cold  stones),  and  with  the  reinforcement 
of  a  draught  of  cidd  water,  she  surmounted  it  most  manfully.  O,  its 
fine  black  head,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  moun¬ 
tains  all  about  and  about,  making  you  giddy  ;  and  then  Scotland  afar 
ort*,  and  the  lM)rder  countries  so  famous  in  song  and  ballad  !  It  was  a 
day  that  will  stand  out,  like  a  mountain,  1  am  sure,  in  my  life.  Hut 
1  am  returned  (I  have  now  been  come  home  near  three  weeks — 1  was 
a  month  out),  and  you  cannot  conceive  the  degradation  I  felt  at  first, 
from  being  accustomed  to  wander  free  as  air  among  mountains,  and 
bathe  in  rivers  without  being  control’d  by  any  one,  to  come  home  and 
work,  I  felt  very  little.  I  had  been  dreaming  1  was  a  very  great  man. 
Hut  that  is  going  ofi,  and  I  find  I  shall  conform  in  time  to  that  state 
<»f  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  (lod  to  call  me.  Hesides,  after  all, 
Fleet-striH't  and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to  live  in  for  g<M)d  and  all 
than  amidst.  Skiddaw.  Still,  1  turn  back  to  those  great  places  where  I 
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wiindorcd  about,  participating  in  their  j^reatness.  After  all,  1  couhl 
not  live  in  Skiddaw.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years  ainonj; 
them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet-street  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away,  I  know.  Still,  Skiddaw 
is  a  line  creature.* — ib.,  pp.  221 — 225. 

We  can  find  room  for  only  one  more  cxtnict ;  it  is  from  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Manning,  who  had  t;iken  it  into  his  head  to 
visit  China,  wdiither  he  went  some  years  afterwards. 

*  I  heard  that  you  were  going  t(»  China,  with  a  commission  from  the 
Wedgewoods  to  collect  hints  for  their  pottery,  and  to  teach  the  Chinese 
•perspective.  But  I  did  not  know  that  London  lay  in  yonr  way  to 
Pekin.  I  am  seriously  glad  of  it,  for  I  shall  trouble  yon  with  a  small 
present  for  the  Emperor  of  Usbeck  Tartarv,  as  you  go  by  his  territo¬ 
ries  :  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  ‘  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  political  parties 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,’  which  will  no  d<uibt 
be  very  interesting  to  his  Imperial  3Iajesty.  It  was  written  (»riginally 
in  English  for  the  use  of  the  two  and  twcntij  readers  of  *  The  Albion,’ 
(this  calculation  includes  a  jirinter,  four  j)ressinen,  and  a  devil) ;  but 
becoming  of  no  use,  when  ‘  The  Albion’  stopped,  1  got  it  translated  into 
Usl)eck  Tartar  by  my  good  friend  Tibet  Kuhn,  who  is  come  to  London 
with  a  civil  invitation  from  the  Cham  to  the  English  nation  to  go  over 
to  the  worship  of  the  Lama.* — ib.,  208,  200. 

We  have  now  exhausted  our  space,  and  yet  have  got  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  first  volume.  The  second  is  equally  full  of  amus¬ 
ing  matter,  and  Mr.  Talfourd  gives  us  retison  to  hope  that  we 
shall  hereafter  see  more.  ‘  Many  letters,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  yet  re- 
‘  main  unpublished.’  We  shall  hail  their  appeanince. 


Art.  V.  The  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  By  David  Booth, 
Author  of  '  The  Analytical  Dictionary.’  London ;  Charles  Knight. 

1837. 

An  English  Grammar  ought  to  be  of  one  of  two  kinds — either 
practical  or  scientific ;  either  adapted  for  school-use,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  chiefly  the  results  of  research,  or  adapted  for  the  student, 
and  proceeding  step  by  step  through  ail  the  stages  of  the  analysis. 
An  attempt  to  combine  these  two  ends  must  fail :  a  Grammar 
cannot  be  made  fit  for  elementary  school-use  and  at  the  siime  time 
contiiin  all  the  researches  by  which  the  results  are  arrived  at. 

Of  the  former  kind  Mr.  Booth  says  (Pref.,  p.  i.)  he  knows  no 
work  fitted  for  children:  he  does  not  recommend  his  own  for 
them.  Of  the  latter  kind  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  knew  of  no 
goo<l  work  until  he  had  written  his  own;  otherwi.se  he  would* 
VOL.  II.  2d 
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have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  it.  That  he  was  not 
competent  to  write  a  practical  English  Grammar  will  be  clear 
from  the  following  sentence  in  his  Preface :  ‘  Grammar,  in  its 
^simplest  form,  is  a  critical  examination  of  languages.’  How  far 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  scientific  work,  w  hich  will  supply 
the  want  now  felt,  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  it  w’ere  fair  to  judge  of  a  book  from  the  Preface,  wt  should 
not  augur  very  favourably  of  the  w’ork  before  us.  ‘  Prefaces,* 
says  ^Ir.  Bootli,  ‘are  postscripts ;  for  though  placed  before^  they 
‘  are  w  ritten  after  the  books  to  w  hich  they  belong.  This  is  es- 
‘  pecially  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ;  for^  now  that  I  have 
‘  concluded  the  volume,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  thing  further 
‘  to  add  to  w  hat  I  have  already  WTitten.’  If  this  sentence  mean 
any  thing,  it  means  that  the  Preface  was  w  ritten  after  the  book, 
because  tlie  author  w^as  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  It  was  written  after, 
for  he  was  at  a  loss  w  hat  to  add,  wdien  the  book  wits  w  ritten. 
W  e  are  very  shy  of  bufs  and  fors,  therefores  and  bccaiises :  they 
very  often  conceal  a  fiillacy.  VVe  are  butted  and  therefored  into 
a  conclusion,  before  we  have  understood  the  premises.  But  a 
book  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Preface.  A  Preface  often 
is  (though  it  ought  not  to  be)  written  in  haste,  and  often,  as  a 
matter  more  of  form  than  of  necessity.  We  shall  examine  some 
passiiges,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wdiole. 

We  are  told,  p.  37,  that  ‘adjectives  and  adverbs  are  the  same 
‘  kind  of  w  ords.*  This  is  a  cockneyism  wdiich  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  cl  Grammar.  It  should  have  been,  ‘  are  words  of  the  same 
kind.* 

The  follow  ing  passage  occurs  in  page  39,  marked  as  a  quotii- 
tion.  From  the  closing  remiirk  of  the  Preface,  and  from  the  pas¬ 
sive  itself,  we  suppose  Mr.  Booth  is  quoting  from  himself:  ‘The 
‘  Latin  quis  is  evidently  kui  oc?  and  the  Latin  terminations  us^  Oy 
‘  nmy  no  other  than  the  Greek  article,  oc^  u?  or.’  Where  did  Mr. 
Booth  ever  see  the  Cireek  article  oqy  i|,  or  ?  Perhaps  in  his  ow  n 
Analytical  Dictionary.  The  Greek  article  is,  o,  to,  in  the 
nominative  case.  But  perhaps  the  Greek  relative  w^as  intended 
— then  it  should  luive  been,  oc,  1%  o*  Whichever  w":is  meant, 
the  matter  is  not  mended.  For  the  base  or  crude  form  of  the 
article  is  to,  and  that  of  the  relative  o :  the  root,  the  only  part  of 
the  relative  which  remains  through  all  its  inflections,  is  the  aspi¬ 
rate,  answ  ering  to  the  Latin  qu  and  the  English  u’/i ;  and  the 
root  of  the  article,  which  is  lost  in  the  nominative  singular,  and 
plural,  masculine,  and  feminine,  is  7.  The  truth  is,  that  quis  and 
oc  are  the  same  word,  and  in  both  s  (c;)  shows  the  case.  "1  he  o 
and  c  are  the  s:uno  in  uc,*  as  in  kaXoc*  In  the  latter  word  kuX  is 
the  root,  in  the  tormer  the  aspirate  (h)  is  the  root.  'Fo  siiy  that 
usy  Oy  uniy  arc  the  forms  ot  the  Greek  article,  is  no  more  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  inainUiin  that  the  is  in  dulcis  is  the  pronoun 
isy  he. 
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We  are  informed,  p.  42,  that  ‘  to  ^ive  distinctive  names  to 
*  every  object  in  nature  would  be  impossible.’  This  is  not  ^ood 
English.  The  author,  we  presume,  meant  to  say  that,  ‘  to  give  a 
distinctive  name  to  every  object  in  nature  would  be  impossible:’ 
he  might  also  have  said — ‘  to  give  distinctive  names  to  all  the 
object^’  &c.  If  he  meant  one  name  to  each  object,  he  did  not 
express  his  meaning.  An  error  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  page 
244 :  terminations  is  used  where  it  should  be  a  termination. 
Another  of  the  sjime  kind  occurs  in  page  314,  where  every  adjec¬ 
tive  is  said  to  have  three  forms  answering  to  each  of  the  genders. 

Mr.  Booth’s  account  of  the  English  plurals  is  very  confused. 
He  appears  to  have  no  notion  of  the  three  ways  in  which  our 
nouns  are  made  plural.  He  remarks — ‘goose  luis  the  plural 
‘geese;  louse  lice ;  tnouse^  mice.*  No  hint  is  given  of  wliat 
makes  these  w’ords  plural.  Toothy  teeth  ;  foot^  feet ;  are  given 
half  a  page  farther  on,  as  another  and  insulated  class  of  w'ords. 
They  ouglit  to  have  been  classified  with  goose^  geese.  The  sim¬ 
plest  w^ay  of  forming  the  plural  is  by  modifying  the  vowel  of  the 
w^ord — thus,  man^  men.  So  in  German,  mann^  manner.  From 
the  class  of  words  which  are  made  plural  by  this  change,  w'e  may 
see  that  not  any  vowel  in  the  singular  becomes  any  vow  el  in  the 
plural,  but  that  there  is  a  system  prevailing  here.  For  example, 
ou  becomes  i  in  louse,  lice;  mouse,  mice  ;  oo  becomes  ee  in  foot, 
feet ;  goose,  geese.  If  the  class  were  larger  we  should  doubtless 
be  able  to  add  to  each  of  these  lists.  We  w'ere  glad  to  see  that 
our  author  had  separated  the  plurals  in  en  as  a  distinct  chiss ; 
but  what  was  our  surpise  to  find  man,  men,  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  :  for  uniformity  he  should  have  classed  ease  wdth  the  plurals  in 
s.  Surely  an  ordinary  school-boy  knows  that  in  men  the  n  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  word,  and  the  least  reflection  or  comparison 
w  ith  other  w’ords  would  show  that  the  change  of  the  vowel  indi¬ 
cates  the  plural.  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  wliich  we  find  it  intro¬ 
duced  :  p.  45,  ‘  Man  has  men,  ox  has  oxen,  and  woman  women* 
The  following  passage  is  curious,  p.  52 :  ‘  Verbal  substantives 
‘  have  often  an  affix  expression  of  being  an  agent.  The  Saxon 
‘  wer,  a  man,  or  the  German  cr,  he,  may  be  taken  as  the  origin 
‘of  the  English  termination  er,  which,  added  to  a  noun  of  action, 
‘  refers  to  the  man — that  he  who  acts.  Thus  a  lover  is  he  who 
‘  loves,’ &c.  ‘  It  is  sometimes  written  or,  as  in  author,  actor, 

‘  doctor ;  the  or  being  a  like  affix  in  the  Latin  language,  from 
‘  which  these  and  other  words  of  similar  formation  are  derived.’ 
It,  we  are  told,  that  is,  the  affix  er,  is  sometimes  written  or, 
as  in  doctor.  Now  the  affix  in  doctor  is  not  or,  but  tor; 
and  if  it  w’ere  or,  it  w’oiild  be  absurd  to  speak  of  er  being 
WTitten  or.  The  affix  in  doctor  is  tor;  doc  h  ‘teach,’  and  tor 
answ'crs  to  the  English  er :  hence  doc-tor  means  teach-er.  The 
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Saxon  wer  we  are  told,  or  the  Gerinaii  fr,  may  he  taken  as  the 
origin  of  the  English  er,  Wlio  gave  Mr.  Booth  liberty  to  ‘take' 
wer  or  er,  German  or  Saxon,  as  the  origin  of  the  English  cr  ? 
With  respect  to  the  Saxon  wer^  ‘a  man,’  has  Mr.  Booth  forgotten 
that  in  some  Latin  authors  there  occ*«isionally  occurs  such  a  word 
i\s  rir  with  a  very  similar  meaning?  or  does  he  suppose  that 
nV  is  the  same  word  as  er  in  the  English  nouns  ?  \\’e  suspect 

the  truth  is,  that  our  author  had  not  a  very  distinct  conception 
of  what  he  meant  himself.  The  resemblance  of  irer  and  er, 
Saxon  and  English,  struck  him  probably  as  a  good  idea,  and  the 
filiation  was  insUintly  decided.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  write  on  such  subjects  to  consider  tliat  clumsy  puns 
are  not  sound  derivations ;  that  etymology  is,  like  other  sciences,  a 
thing  to  be  studied  and  investigated,  requiring  collections  of 
examples,  diligent  classification  and  comparison ;  that  etymology 
is  not  a  thing  of  chance  or  caprice,  not  a  thing  that  comes  by  inspi¬ 
ration  or  a  lucky  hit — but  a  difficult  pursuit,  demanding  extensive 
learning  and  some  degree  of  penetration,  directed  by  great  pati¬ 
ence  and  great  caution.  'I'he  belief  in  chance  must  be  wholly 
and  utterly  discarded;  nothing  must  be  rested  in  but  sound 
principle,  and  our  general  deductions  must  be  supported  by 
analogy.  The  ])henomena  of  language  are  not  in.sulated  and 
capricious,  but  are  the  results  of  certain  laws,  and  inav  be  reduced 
to  system  ;  and  whatever  facts  are  found  to  stand  forth  or  jut  out 
from  the  svstem,  onlv  show’  that  the  svstem  is  delicient,  and  that 
there  are  yet  other  laws  to  be  ascertained,  which  occasion  these 
apparent  anomalies.  'I'liat  an  etymology  is  called  ingenious,  is 
no  praise:  it  is  a  presumption  against  it:  ingenuity  is  frecpiently 
oidy  another  and  more  specious  name  for  clumsiness.  Lneon- 
nected,  fragmentary,  random  conjectures,  unsupported  by  any 
rational  evidence,  derived  from  history  or  the  laws  of  linguistic 
science,  are  generally  dignified  with  the  epithet  ingenious.  On 
the  other  hand,  correctness  is  the  hiurhest  merit  of  an  etvimdoixist, 
and  the  more  hidden  the  truth  lies,  the  greater  merit  belongs  to 
him  w’ho  discovers  it.  d'he  difficulty  of  the  science  ougiit  to 
deter  us  from  rash  or  hasty  decisions. 

In  page  HI,  the  w’ord  f/atf  is  said  to  be  derived  from  f/ie  it. 
W  e  might  as  well  siy  tke  was  derived  from  this  he,  or  nose  from 
no  eyes,  or  a  thousiuul  other  ridiculous  things.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  etymology  is  laughed  at  when  it  is  played  with  in  this 
wav. 


( 


In  page  Hi  the  following 
plied  to  verbs ;  but  it  was 
Greeks.  'Die  Danish  af, 


passage  occurs :  ‘  To  is,  by  us,  ap- 
the  neuter  article  (the)  among  the 
w’liicli  marks  the  infinitive  in  the 


‘  same  manner  as  our  to.  is  also  the  neuter  pronoun  that.*  lias 
our  author  forgotten  the  (u*rman  zii  ?  W  e  suj>pose  ht?  will  not 
deny  the  identity  of  the  English  Me  and  the  (ierman  tier,  die, 
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Are  we  then  to  uiulorstand  that  the  preposition  zn  (our  to)  is  the 
sjune  as  der^  die^  das  ?  It  so,  let  us  have  liistorieal  evidence, 
without  which,  and  that  very  strono^,  we  sliall  not  allow  that  tOy 
the  preposition,  is  the  same  word  as  Mr,  the  article.  It  is  true 
the  word  the  becomes  /oin  the  phrases 

&c.;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  proof — in  fact,  it  is  no  proof  what¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  a  presum|)tion  of  its  identity.  Has  our  author 
never  in  his  travels  arrived  at  the  siime  point  by  different 
roiuls?  It  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon  in  lanu^ua^e.  We  fre¬ 
quently  find  the  same  combination  of  letters  produced  by  very 
different  processes.  W’hile  on  the  one  hand  we  may,  ('(eteris 
paribuSy  expect  the  same  results  from  the  sjime  causes  (and 
we  must  be  sure  that  other  things  are  equal  before  we  conclude 
that  the  causes  iu*e  the  same);  on  the  other  luuid,  we  shall  be 
deceived  if  we  expect  that  different  causes  will  invariably  pro¬ 
duce  different  results.  One  example,  and  that  a  familiar  one, 
will  be  sufficient :  it  is  oidy  a  specimen  of  a  large  number.  Cover 
in  the  words  discover  and  recover :  dis  and  re  are  common  pre¬ 
fixes  :  both  words,  disanrr  aiul  recovery  are  derived  from  the 
Latin — recover  from  reettperare ;  discover  from  discoojHTire. 
The  latter  is  a  barbarous  word,  belonging  to  the  media  et  injima 
Latinitas ;  both  words  have  come  to  us  through  the  French. 
Now  recuperarcy  contains  the  root  cupy  seen  in  occuparcy  and 
another  form  of  cap  in  capercy  meaning  take.  Other  words  in 
era  might  be  given — such  as  tol-eray  inf.  tale  rare ;  so  re-cifp-eray 
inf.  reciiperare.  On  the  other  hand,  discooperire  contains  the 
crude  form  operiy  inf.  operire:  the  dis  and  co  are  prefixes  like  re. 
The  French  of  disc(X)perirc  is  decottvrir ;  and  of  reettperarey 
recouvier.  In  English  both  become  covery  re-cover  ami  dis-cover 
—  looking  like  compounds  of  the  same  word,  but  in  reality  wliolly 
unconnected.  Cup  and  operi  are  not  liable  to  be  contounded ; 
but  the  derivatives  in  our  language  are.  We  give  this  simply 
as  a  warning  agiiinst  the  errors  int(»  which  etymologists  are  liaole 
to  fall  without  great  circumspection  and  care. 

Page  248:  ‘  It  were  needless  to  multiply  examples:*  the  author 
means  it  is  needless,  or  it  were  (a  pragmatiail  way  of  sjiying  would 
Ih  )  useless.  P.  2(>1 :  the  French  ne  j joint  is  called  a  ‘double  nega¬ 
tive:*  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  call  Jiotat  all  a  double  negative : 
}X)iut  is  no  negative.  We  might  as  well  call  button  a  negative  in 
the  common  phntse,  cariufj  not  a  button  for  a  tiling.  We  might 
as  well  call  Jot  a  neg-ative  in  the  phrase  ?iot  a  jot ;  or  iota  in  the 
phrase  ?iot  an  iota,  or  liilum  in  the  Latin  ni-hilumy  not  a  bean- 
speck,  nothing.  Page  2(50,  we  read :  ‘  The  ApocJilypse,  or  Reve- 
‘  lotions  of  St.  .lohn,  is  a  noun,’  &c.  Is  they  t  Did  Mr.  Booth 
mistake  Apocalypse  for  a  plural,  or  has  he  found  another  Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  .John  not  included  in  the  canonical  books?  Pag< 
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267,  we  Jire  told  that  ‘  anarchy  denotes  the  W’ant  or  absence  of 
‘all  government,  and  tlierefore  implied  confusion/  Implies  or 
denoted  M’ould  be  more  correct:  but  probably  the  sentence  was 
meant  to  illustrate  the  anarchy  or  confusion  described.  Page  270, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  distinction  between  en  and  in  in 
the  English  compounds,  and  we  are  gravely  favoured  with  the 
information  that  ‘  inclose  signifies  (or  ought  to  signify)  to  close 
‘  in  or  to  close  a  space ;  and  that  to  enclose  is  simply  to  make 
‘close.’  Has  Mr.  Booth  found  any  material  diflference  between 
Barclay  and  Co.’s  Intire  and  Barclay  and  Co.’s  Entire  ?  ‘Signi- 
‘  fies,  or  onght  to  signify,’  forsooth  !  In  ought  not  to  signify  any 
thing  different  from  en;  en  is  the  Greek,  and  in  the  Latin  prepo¬ 
sition  :  the  French  luis  changed  in  to  cw,  and  in  English  we  have 
both  forms.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  even  in  the  works 
of  English  etymologists  greater  twaddle  than  we  find  in  page 
271,  respecting  the  particle  in.  The  author  actually  attempts  to 
give  a  ])hilosophical  explanation //ow;  ‘in’  and  ‘en’  are  identicid 
with  the  Greek  iv,  one.  Wq  deny  the  fiict.  In  and  one  have  no 
more  connexion  than  to  the  preposition  and  two  the  numeral. 
Let  Mr.  Booth  compare  the  following  sets  of  words  together,  and 
he  need  not  puzzle  himself  or  his  readers  with  explanations  of 
imaginary  difficulties — avev,  ae,  (a),  iw,  (i),  nn — tv,  ?mtis,  French 
nn,  English  owe.  The  Greek  negative  is  not  a  but  ov :  the  v  is 
dropt  in  certain  circumstances.  The  Latin  negative  is  in :  the  n 
is  dropt  in  certain  circumstances,  as  Ugnotus^  a-yvioro^.  The 
English  is  ?/n.  These  words  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  nu¬ 
meral  owe  than  with  the  verb  w/w.  Page  275:  we  read  of  the 
verb  yafuoy  to  marry :  it  might  be  worth  while  to  correct  this  mis- 
])rint:  no  doubt  it  is  a  typographical  error.  Page  275:  mag- 
nanimous  is  analysed  magna  nimous.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  a  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  part  and  not  to  magn; 
the  author  will  find  the  word  animus  in  Latin.  Page  280 :  we 
find  the  old  heresy  of  the  interposed  t  in  French ;  the  t  in  aima- 
t-il  is  7iot  put  in  to  prevent  two  vowels  coming  together :  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  third  person  in  Latin,  which  is  retained  in  other 
tenses  in  French  and  in  the  interrogative  form  is  retained  in  the 
cliiss  of  verbs  to  which  aimer  belongs.  Page  285  :  we  are  told 
that  ‘from  pro  we  have  porch,,  a  gate  ;  and  port^  an  entry,  from 
‘  the  Latin  jxwta.*  A  school-boy  of  a  low  form  ought  to  know 
that  j)orch  is  derived  from  the  French  porche^  which  is  derived 
from  the  Litin  jxnticus^  and  that  pojticus  is  a  derivative  of  porta. 
Porch  and  port  (a  gate)  are  the  same  word,  then,  in  origin.  How 
any  one  could  be  careless  enough  to  be  so  far  misled  as  seriously 
to  suppose  that  porch  was  derived  from  pro,,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Pages  298  and  299,  we  learn  that  ‘  the  Latin  male^  ill,  is  from  the 
/  Cireck  pt\ag,  black ;  that  ftfXag,  blacky  is  a  compound  of  /utjj  wo/, 
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‘and  eXri,  the  light  of  the  sun  that  ‘  in  a  figurative  sense  fuXac 
‘is  evil  or  depraved;*  that  ‘the  Latin  oter^  l)lack,  <lark,  j^looiny, 
‘has  an  origin  similar  to  our  word  black  ;*  that  ‘  ater  is  the  Greek 
‘adverb,  artp,  without  or  wantinii^,*  and  that  ^ black  is  contracted 
‘  from  he-lack^  a  compound  of  lack^  want.’  These  clauses  con¬ 
tain  as  many  errors  as  could  easily  be  brought  within  the  siime 
limits.  Kvery  assertion  here  made  is  wrong.  The  derivation  of 
^tXac  from  ju?;  .and  tXin  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  first  and 
cardinal  principles  of  etymology.  MtXoc  is  not  used  in  the  figu¬ 
rative  sense  mentioned.  The  derivation  of  black  is  thought  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  repeated  in  page  302.  In  page  169  we 
lc«arn,  that  ‘the  abundance  of  those  compound  epithets  give  a 
‘grace  and  elegance !'  &c.  Do  it?  In  page  305  we  find  a  con¬ 
jecture  which  is  thrown  out  also  in  page  95,  that  did  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  root,  do-do ;  the  repetition  implying  that  the  act 
is  past.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  singing  is  only  a  repetition 
of  the  root,  sing-sing ;  the  repetition  implying  that  the  act  is 
not  past,  Bage  311,  we  are  told  th.at  ^etrrg  Latin  adjective  has 
‘  three  forms  answering  to  each  of  the  genders.’  This  sentence 
contains  two  errors :  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Booth  did  not  mean, 
we  presume,  three  forms  answering  to  eachoi  the  genders,  but  one 
answering  to  each^  or  three  answering  to  the  three  genders.  In 
the  next  place,  every  adjective  has  not  three  forms  answering  to 
the  three  genders.  The  i  declension  has  only  two.  The  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  are  the  same.  Take  brevis,  Mr.  Booth’s 
mode  of  reckoning  would  take  nine  forms  to  make  an  adjective, 
just  as  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man. 

In  page  316  we  are  told  that  ‘  the  study  of  the  Liitin  luas  in- 
‘  undated  our  mother  tongue  with  numerous  inversions  and  forms 
‘  of  phraseology  that  are  far  removed  from  genuine  English.’  A 
glorious  confusion  of  metiiphors  !  Page  317,  we  read  of  two 
words  being  unfortunately  disjoined  by  a  copula.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  copula?  In  page  102,  we  are  told  that  the  phrase, 
‘  I  have  to  see  him  to  morrow,’  considers  the  speaker  as  holding 
the  right  of  seeing  him.  The  (juestion  of  right  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  phrase:  ‘  I  have  to  see  him,’  means,  ‘it  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  him,’  ‘  I  must  see  him,’  ‘  I  have  it  to  do.’  Page  96, 
we  are  told  that  ‘  for  some  time  pjist  the  bridge  is  being  buiftj  and 
‘  other  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  have  pained  the  eye  and 
‘stunned  the  ear,’  and  that,  ‘instead  of  the  stone  is  falling^  and 
‘  the  man  is  dying,  we  shall  next  be  Uiiiglit  to  say  the  stone  is 
‘  being  fallen^  ami  the  man  is  being  dead,^  Will  Mr.  Booth  help 
us  to  a  more  correct,  or,  if  he  pleases,  a  less  barbarous,  phrase  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  as  definite  a  way  ?  If  we  siiy,  the  hoy 
is  kicking^  we  mean,  ‘  is  kicking  some  body  or  some  thing,’  and 
we  should  never  be  understood  to  mean  that  some  one  else  is 
kicking  the 'boy.  That  the  phrase  the  boy  is  being  kicked  is 
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u^ly,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  phrases,  whicli  yet  are  in  common  use.  That  a  need 
of  the  phrase  in  question,  or  of  some  equivalent  one,  is  felt,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  edu¬ 
cated  persons  and  by  respectable  writers.  Until  the  phrase  in 
question  was  introduced  into  our  lan^ua^e,  we  had  no  mode  of 
translatin<;r  the  present  passive  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  without 
some  indefiniteness  or  some  circumlocution.  Ibit  is  any  trood 
reason  to  be  u^iven  why  we  should  always  l)e  in  want  of  so  neces¬ 
sary  an  article?  In  tlic  Grammar  of  the  Dublin  Education 
Commissioners,  it  is  inserted  as  one  tense  of  the  verb. 

In  pa»^e  135  we  find  the  sentence,  ‘  I  was  obligated  to  have 
^  done  it,*  given  as  correct.  In  the  first  place,  obligated  is  an 
ugly,  clumsy  word ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  sentence  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Let  us  apply  the  phrase  to  a  particidar  case.  Mr. 
Booth  was  obligated,  in  1837,  to  have  written  an  English  jCiram- 
mar  in  1836  !  He  was  bound  by  a  promise  last  year  to  have 
done  something  three  years  figo  !  \V  e  intended  yesterday  to 
have  come  the  day  before  !  1  was  able  last  w  eek  to  have  paid 

you  a  visit  three  months  ago  !  1  was  willing  hist  Thursday  to 

Iiave  done  as  you  wished  on  the  preceding  IVlonday,  but  I  was 
obligated  to  have  done  otlierwdse  !  Some  years  ago  a  pamj)hlet 
appeared  w  ith  the  singular  title,  ‘a  Speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  at  such-and-such  a  fleeting  on  such-and-such  a  day,’ 
w  hich  was  followed  by  a  ‘  Reply,  intended  to  have  been  written 
in  answer  to  a  speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken.*  We  won¬ 
der  what  work  Mr.  Booth  is  now’  intending  to  have  written  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  tliirty. 

An  honest  observance  of  the  rule  of  Juvenal  has  obliged  us  to 
say  much  in  dispraise  of  the  volume  before  us. 

‘  ^Mentiri  nescio:  lihrum 

Si  mains  est,  mcpieo  laudare  et  poscere.’ . 

After  all,  the  gravest  charge  we  have  to  bring  against  it,  and  one 
which  is  the  most  unpardonable  in  an  English  Grammar,  is  the 
frequent  violation  of  grammatical  accuracy.  We  shall  now^  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  errors  we  have  noticed  in  one  point  only. 

No  construction  in  our  language  is  more  common  or  more  sim- 
‘  pie  than  the  construction  of  either  and  or,  neither  and  nor  ;  yet  in 
the  volume  before  us  there  are,  we  should  think,  at  least  twenty 
errors.  U  he  following  w’e  note  dow’ii  at  random:  page  !21l; 
page  63,  two  instances;  page  262;  page  229 ;  page  172;  page 
116;  page  I3i.  Ihe  application  of  a  very  simple  test  to  sen¬ 
tences  constructed  w  ith  either  and  or,  neither  and  wor,  will  show 
w  hether  they  are  correct  or  not.  Strike  out  either  and  or,  neither 
and  wor,  and  all  the  words  between,  and  the  sentence  should 
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make  a  complete  sense,  not  perliaps  the  sense  intended,  but  still  a 
complete  sense.  If  the  sentence  will  not  form  a  complete  sense, 
it  is  incorrect.  Let  us  try  this  on  some  of  Mr.  Booth’s  sen¬ 
tences.  Pa^e  202 :  ‘  the  same  association  of  letters  may  be 
‘  taken  a  preposition.^  Pa^e  53  :  ‘  to  the  mind  of  man,  all  are  of 
*  memory J  A^yain  :  ‘  it  must  that  concerning  which  the  speech 
‘  is  made.’  Pa^e  211:  ‘  the  alternation  of  his  being  of  becoming 
‘a  traitor.’  Pati^e  131;  ‘the  reason  is  to  be  found  the  succeeding 
‘  part  of  the  sentence.*  There  can  be  no  apology  for  such  inac¬ 
curacy  of  style.  In  a  Grammar  it  is  desirable,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  every  thing  expressed  in  as  clear  and  simple  a  manner  as 
possible.  The  volume  before  us  seems  to  have  been  written  under 
a  different  persuasion.  It  abounds  with  instances  of  unhappy 
and  inappropriate  phrases,  offensive  jests,  and  the  lamest  attempts 
at  wit.  In  page  74,  the  word  that  is  called  a  ‘  Proteus  word  :* 
page  (>7,  the  practice  of  writing  ye  for  you  is  said  to  ‘be  in 
‘desuetude;*  page  253,  we  learn  that  ‘the  Greek  Oupa  had  no 
‘ preposition  usage  !’  Page  2(i0 :  ‘Our  ancestors  were  accus- 
‘  tomed  to  clinch  every  expression  which  seemed  indefinite.* 
This  must  have  been  an  amusing  sight.  Page  90 ;  ‘  Certain 
‘  little  vocables  termed  auxiliary  verbs,  as  it  were  analyze  the 
‘complicated  chains  of  other  tongues.’  Page  55:  the  gender 
of  a  substantive  is  sjiid  to  be  ‘  prostituted  to  ordinary  prose  !’ 
Page  329;  concord  and  government  are  explained  as  ‘the  w\ir 
‘  cries  of  the  classic  tongues.’  Page  333 ;  substantives  w  hich 
stajid  in  apposition  to  another  are  called  ^ cognomens^  like  the 
aliases  of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  the  titles  of  a  Spanish  grandee.’ 
Page  339 ;  ‘You  are  not  in  fault,  neither  am  I,*  it  is  said,  would 
have  siived  the  head  of  Priscian.  Page  239  ;  a  solution  (referred 
to)  is  said  to  ‘  introduce,  to  use  an  Irishism,  a  new  idiom  into 
‘the  language.*  Page  341  ;  inversion  is  said  to  be  ‘the  chief 
‘  ornament  of  poetic  diction.  ’ 

We  have  neither  room  nor  disposition  to  enumerate  all  the 
blunders,  and  wrong-meaning  or  unmeaning  passages,  wdiich  we 
have  met  with ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
in  which  we  have  not  found  several.  ^Ir.  Booth  informs  us  in 
his  Preface  that  he  has  ‘endeavoured  to  be  intelligible’ — we  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  meanest  capacities :  and  certainly,  as  South  stiys,  if 
to  any,  it  must  be  to  the  meanest.  Does  our  author  remember 
in  which  of  Cowper’s  Poems  the  following  couplet  occurs: 

*  A  shallow  brain  bidiind  a  serious  mask  ; 

An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask  ?* 

The  follow  ing  passage  occurs  in  page  256 ;  ‘  To  whatever 
‘  depth  we  may  push  our  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  however 
‘  much,  from  the  play  of  words,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  to 
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M)e  wise  when  we  are  only  profound,  a  slight  inquiry  into  the 
‘  origin  of  terms  would  easily  point  out  the  path  to  reason  and 
‘  nature.’  Whether  Mr.  Booth  imagined  himself  to  be  wise  or 
profound,  or  both,  when  ^  pushing  his  meUiphysical  abstractions’ 

•  to  so  great  a  depth  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  unable  to 
conjecture ;  it  is  clear,  that  he  has  got  entirely  out  of  his  depth. 

\Ve  have  already  referred  to  tlie  closing  remark  in  our  author^s 
Preface :  ‘In  the  composition  of  this  work,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have 
‘  made  liberal  use  of  the  introduction  to  my  Analytical  Dictionary 
‘  — I  have  borrowed  very  little  from  any  other  source,  and  nothing 
‘  without  acknowledgment’  Mr.  Booth,  the  Grammarian,  has 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  Lexicographer!  He 
has  sat  at  his  own  feet.  What  opinion  this  frank  confession  is 
calculated  to  convey  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Dictionary,  our 
citations  from  the  Grammar  will  render  it  easy  to  conjecture. 
Our  author  is  anxious  to  vindicate  to  himself  the  entire  and  un¬ 
divided  praise  due  to  his  extraordinary  discoveries:  he  scorns  the 
idea  of  liaving  borrowed  from  «)thers.  \\  liether  it  would  have 
been  any  serious  disparagement  to  Mr.  Booth  to  borrow  from  the 
Grammar  of  Dr.  Priestley,  or  whether  his  high  claims  to  origi¬ 
nality  would  have  been  materially  impaired  by  his  deigning  to 
take  shelter  under  the  name  of  Louth,  we  will  not  now 
impure:  we  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that,  what  is 
new  to  ^Ir.  Booth  is  not  necessarily  original.  The  imbecile 
wonder  of  the  infant  at  some  simple  but  to  him  new  discovery, 
is  something  different  from  the  eureka  of  the  scholar. 


Art.  VI.  Instinct  and  Reason  Philosophically  investigatedy  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Edneafion.  By 
Thomas  Jarrold,  M.  I).  Loiitlon  :  Longman  &  Co.  8vo. 

IV/T  ETA  PHYSICAL  science,  which  was  never  altogether  po- 
pillar,  has  of  late  much  declined  in  ])ul)lic  favour ;  nor  is  it 
diflicult  to  account  for  the  fact.  The  practical  interests  of  life 
are  now  uppermost  in  men’s  thoughts,  and  what  is  speculative 
and  abstruse  is  in  consecpience  neglected.  That  which  is 
not  .useful,  or  easily  susceptible  of  a  useful  ap])lication,  how¬ 
ever  magnificent  its  pretensions,  or  dignified  its  garb,  is  almost 
invariably  put  off  with  a  compliment,  or  discarded  with  a  sneer. 
Even  chemistry,  the  favourite  science  of  the  age,  owes  its  at- 
tnictions  to  its  having  been  embodied  in  those  processes  which 
serve  and  adorn  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  while  geometry,  no 
longer  honoured  as  an  idol  of  incommunicable  attriluites,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  descend  from  its  pedestal,  to  minister  to  arts  mechanical, 
and  handicraft. 
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The  old  philosophers,  for  the  most  part,  deprecated  usefulness 
as  dishonour,  and  dreaded  becoming  intelligible  to  the  common 
people,  as  the  ruin  of  their  reputation.  Their  object  was  to 
found  a  school  in  honour  of  themselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  knowledge  to  their  own  followers.  They  completely 
succeeded  in  darkening  the  confines  of  science,  and  rendering 
them  impervious  to  the  community;  but  they  did  little  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  instruct  their  disciples.  Darkness  was  their  element; 
and  they  were  closely  followed  by  their  scholars,  wdio  contrived 
to  shut  up  in  the  accumulated  opacity  of  tlieir  commentaries 
every  ray  of  light  which  shone  from  the  system  of  their  masters. 
Even  modern  philosophers,  much  as  they  have  laboured  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  darkness  with  which  their  predecessors  had  surrounded 
the  science  of  mind,  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  entertained 
no  notion  that  it  was  ca})able  of  a  practical  apjilication  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  human  life.  Their  treatises  exhibit  it  as  w’ell  adapted 
to  exercise  and  discipline  the  intellect,  as  tending  to  the  removal 
of  prejudices,  explaining  the  phenomena  of  mind,  luid  duly 
raising  the  metaphysician  above  the  mere  student  of  physics; 
but  its  application  to  terrestrial  matters,  and  the  usual  occur¬ 
rences  of  life,  has  been  scarcely  noticed,  or  most  superficially 
passed  over. 

Dr.  Jarrold,  how'ever,  has  entered  on  the  subject  with  totally 
different  views;  and  has  succeeded  in  showing,  not  only  that  the 
science  of  mind  is  eminently  and  essentially  useful,  but  in  wdiat 
services  it  may  be  best  employed.  In  its  application  to  the 
training  up  of  children  from  infancy,  he  has  laid  it  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  practically  important  in  life.  lie  does  not, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  attempt  to  destroy  some  existing 
superstructure,  that  he  may,  out  of  the  ruins,  select  materials 
wherewith  to  erect  another  of  his  ow^n ;  but  is  altogether  di¬ 
dactic,  wdth  no  more  observations  on  the  theories  of  others,  than 
are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  rules  which  he  lays 
down  and  enforces. 

‘  Our  object/  he  says,  *  w  ill  be  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  law's  of 
the  mind  in  the  same  w'ay  that  the  knowledge  of  other  laws  has  l)een 
obtained  ;  not  by  iiujuiring  into  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  liow'  it  ope¬ 
rates.  'I'he  mind  will  ever  be  unknown  to  us  in  its  elements,  and  can 
only  be  comprehended  in  its  operations.  Should  there  be  any  students 
who  are  undaunted  by  the  defeat  of  others,  they  will  here  find  ample 
scope  for  their  concentrated  powers.  A  much  humbler  course  awaits 
ns  ;  w  e  leave  the  inquiry  into  its  essence  or  mode  of  acting  to  others ; 
w  e  presume  on  no  system — all  we  aim  at  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  as  a  science,  by  which  the  mind  is  taught,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  strengthened,  and  which  naturally  results  from  a  practical 
inquiry  into  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Believing  that  every  operation 
in  nature,  whether  physical  or  otherwise,  is  connected  with  one  of  its 
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laws,  we  venture  to  place  the  devel(»pnient  of  the  mind  in  the  niiniher, 
and  claim  for  it  a  certain  and  definite  principle  by  which  it  may  obtain 
the  full  exercise  of  its  faculties/ 

‘  The  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  infancy  are  only  to  be  overcome 
l»y  instrncti(ni ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  ri«ihtly  administered,  if  directed 
by  caprice  or  accident  ?  Facts  already  known  ])oint  to  some  ])rincij>le 
or  law  of  the  mind  relatinjj  to  education,  by  which  it  may  accpiire  its 
full  capacity,  and  the  moral  habits  be  confined  to  the  <;ood  of  society. 
We  do  not  mean  t(»  say  that  man  can,  of  himself,  recover  his  moral 
rectitude.  This,  we  know,  he  cannot  do.  Jint  we  contend  that  edn- 
catitm  may  be  greatly  perfected,  and  its  result  insured,  and  made  ac¬ 
cessible  and  common  to  all  mankind,  by  a  right  understanding  of  the 
laws  (»f  the  mind.’  pp.  8,  9. 

Our  author  investigtites  with  much  sagacity  and  precision  a 
variety  of  topics,  bearing  on  his  main  theme,  from  the  titles  of 
which  his  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  importance  and  apj>ro- 
priateness  of  the  different  subjects  of  inquiry.  He  will  learn, 
likewise,  the  reference  which  they  all  have  to  practice  and 
utility  in  the  most  interesting  and  responsible  of  all  the  re¬ 
lative  duties  of  life.  In  fact,  where  other  metaphysicians  have 
proposed  hypotheses,  and  advanced  theories,  this  author  has  col¬ 
lected  facts,  which  he  traces  to  a  law,  and  from  which  he  derives 
principles  and  rules.  As  he  well  j)uts  it, 


‘  The  astronomer  did  not  bewilder  himself  in  speculations  on  the 
nature  and  elements  of  gravitati(ni,  but  he  studied  its  effects  ;  and  so 
ascertained  that  a  ])ower  exists  in  nature  having  an  influence  on 
matter  ;  and,  by  similar  means,  other  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
the  mind  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  That  bodies  gravitate  or 
have  weight,  that  every  atom  has  its  own  express  affinities,  by  which  it 
unites  with  other  atoms,  and  thus  forms  a  substance  of  a  specific  cha¬ 
racter,  are  a  part  of  such  discoveries,  all  which  refer  to  some  laws 
which  determine  the  (pialities  of  natural  substances,  and  are  laws  or¬ 
dained  for  matter,  and  imt  for  the  mind.  Is  the  mind,  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  (iod,  without  a  principle  by  which  its  powers  may  be 
elicited  and  directed  ?  '  p.  i). 

M  e  feel  till  the  difficulty  of  giving,  within  our  necesstiry  li¬ 
mits,  an  adeipiate  exhibition  of  the  sentiments  and  argument  of  a 
work  which  presents  many  great  physical  and  intellectual  |)rin- 
ciples  in  an  aspect  altogether  new,  accompanied  by  ample  eluci¬ 
dations  and  confirmatory  evidence;  because,  in  justice  to  the 
author,  and  in  candour  to  the  reader,  the  latter  should  not  be  se- 
panited  from  the  former. 

Dr.  Jarrold  first  reviews  the  definitions  which  have  been  given 
of  instinct  by  Locke,  Reid,  Paley,  Smellie,  and  others,  all  of 
which  he  treats  with  great  candour,  but  none  of  which  he  adopts. 
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He  concludes  this  review  ot  the  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors, 
by  inquiring, 

^  What  is  instinct  ?  Is  it  a  form  or  a  substance — a  faculty  or  an 
attribute  ?  The  answer  is  t)bvious.  These  are  all  subject  to  decay, 
and  change,  and  vacillation,  being  derived  from  causes  foreign  to 
themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  constitute  instinct — cannot  he  like  it, 
a  power  ever  perfect  and  complete.  Distinguished  from  reason,  by  its 
being  a  limited  faculty  or  endowment,  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
universality  in  operation,  pervading  all  animated  nature,  and  being,  at 
its  commencement,  ])erfect  and  irresistible.  Reason  rests  on  its  ac¬ 
quired  strengtli  ;  instinct,  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  whose  power 
it  represents.  Reason  must  be  cultivated ;  instinct  cannot  be,  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  its  power  is  defined  and  invariable/ 

p.  17. 

The  author’s  own  view  of  instinct  is  that  it  is  one  with  life,  as 
gravitation  is  one  with  matter;  so  that,  while  reason  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  living,  instinct  ceases  only  in  death.  'I'hus, 
an  idiot,  tliough  not  guided  by  reason,  having  never  felt  its  power, 
eats  and  drinks,  and  does  whatever  is  essential  to  life,  because 
the  law  of  life  is  instinct ;  he  lives  under  its  guardian  care;  before 
his  pulse  began  to  beat  it  was  with  him,  and  they  will  cease  to¬ 
gether.  He  distinguishes  between  instinct  and  sensation,  with 
w'hich  it  is  commonly  confounded,  as  in  the  ciise  of  animals  suck¬ 
ling  and  cherishing  their  young ;  and  confirms  the  distinction,  by 
the  fact  that  vegetables  arc  the  subjects  of  instinct  equally  with 
the  animal  tribes. 

<11  as  not,’  says  he,  <  a  tree  as  strong  an  instinctive  propensity  f(»r 
w’ater  as  the  ox  ?  and  does  it  not  drink  it  up  w  itli  as  great  facility  ? 
Instinct  is  as  independent  of  sensation  as  gravitation  is  of  colour.  Its 
infiuence  is  not  directed  by  qualities  and  properties,  but  by  the  prin- 
cijde  of  existence.  Its  government  is  over  all  faculties,  which  it 
subdues,  and  over  the  whole  organic  mass,  which  it  superintends. 
Instinct  comprehends  the  wants  of  animals  and  vegetables.*  p.  41. 

Remiiidiiig  the  reader,  that  every  opinion  is  corroborated  by  a 
copious  and  various  induction  of  facts,  derived  from  tlie  vegetable, 
animal,  and  human  world,  through  all  which,  according 
to  our  author,  the  same  principle  (liffuses  itself  as  essential, 
and  one  with  existence,  we  pjiss  to  the  next  subject  of 
inquiry,  which  is  reason.  This  he  describes  as  differing 
from  instinct,  not  accidentally,  but  re;dly;  not  in  mode  of 
expression,  but  in  j)rinciple  of  existence;  so  that,  however 
they  may  co-operate,  they  ciuinot  amalgamate  and  sink  into 
each  other.  Tlie  utmost  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  bcnly, 
which  he  allows,  is  like  that  of  the  plant  upon  the  soil,  by  which 
it  is  susUiincd,  but  from  which  it  does  not  derive  the  germ  of  its 
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existence;  the  eartli  contributes  the  materials  of  its  ^owth  ;  it  is 
the  life  which  imparts  its  qualities.  He  holds,  however,  that  un¬ 
less  the  reasoning  faculty  be  developed  in  infancy,  it  never  can 
be  fully  so ;  and  therefore  brin^  his  whole  argument  to  bear,  not 
only  on  a  careful  and  well-regulated  education  but  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  education,  from  the  first  moment  of  mental  susceptibility. 
The  morning  of  life,  according  to  our  author,  has  the  sole  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  character ;  a  view  which  gives  a  transcendent  import¬ 
ance  to  that  period  of  existence. 

On  the  practical  uses  of  reason.  Dr.  Jarrold  laments  that  the 
subject,  instead  of  having  had  the  advantiige  of  public  attention, 
has  been  treated  only  by  men  of  rare  talents,  who,  with  all  the 
impatience  of  genius,  have  incautiously,  and  without  elementary 
knowledge,  drawn  conclusions, and  advanced  theories,  which  have 
fallen  on  being  attiicked ;  so  that,  after  the  labour  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  nothing  has  resulted  to  increase  the  comfort 
and  the  power  of  man,  though  all  tliat  the  mind  can  comprehend 
was  created  that  it  might  be  enlightened  and  instructed.  He 
adds, 

‘  Before  any  law  has  been  discovered,  many  facts  connected  with  it 
were  well  understood  and  familiarized  to  the  mind.  Newton  spent 
his  mornings  and  his  midnight  hours  in  the  contemplation  of  facts 
known  to  the  philos(»phers  of  his  day,  and  on  which  he  de])ended  as 
his  guide  to  a  higher  form  of  knowledge.  Dalton  was  not  less  inde¬ 
fatigable  ;  he  also  received  and  acknowledged  the  discoveries  of  others. 
In  both  cases,  the  world  was  prepared  for  an  accession  to  its  kmmdedge, 
by  the  efforts  making  to  attain  it,  and  the  result  w'as  watched  with 
solicitude  by  the  public :  but  this  cannot  be  afHrmed  of  mental  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  has  excited  no  general  interest,  it  has  discovered  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  has  conferred  no  benefit.  Greater  talents  have  not  been  exer¬ 
cised  on  any  subject ;  but  the  Avant  of  system  in  their  inquiries  has 
disappointed  the  world,  and  left  education  an  art.  No  master  can 
assure  to  his  ])upil  a  given  character — it  is  not  within  his  piuver — on 
this  subject  be  is  irresponsible.  What,  then,  is  his  duty  ?  It  is  to 
teach  by  memory  and  by  habit  certain  mental  and  mechanical  exer¬ 
cises  ;  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  obligation  is  well  dis¬ 
charged  ;  but  the  character  is  not  formed,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
manded.  The  circumstiinces  of  the  place  do  not  favour  the  attempt, 
for  to  this  end  individual  attention  is  necessary,  w  hich  cannot  be  given 
— w  ere  it  even  the  suitable  period  of  life,  the  master  cannot  pay  a  pa¬ 
rent’s  attention  to  many  scholars.’  pp.  liKI,  11)4. 

Common  sense,  a  subject  of  acknowledged  difficulty.  Dr.  Jar¬ 
rold  treats  in  a  manner  lunv  and  highly  interesting.  He  will 
have  it,  that  common  sense  is  neither  an  original  faculty,  nor  an 
attribute  ot  reason  ;  that  it  is  neither  an  impulse  of  nature,  nor 
a  mechanictil  result ;  biit  that  reason  lends  to  instinct  its  w  isdom, 
and,  thus  united,  they  become  one  power,*  and  act  as  one  prin- 
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ciple.  Common  sense,  therefore,  is  instinct  acting  under  the 
influence  of  reason,  and  in  conformity  to  its  dictates ;  so  that, 
while  neither  instinct  nor  reason,  alone,  could  suffice  for  man,  in 
his  social  capacity,  because  the  former  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
many  of  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  latter  would  continue  to 
deliberate  until  the  occasion  passed,  or  the  opportunity  ceased, 
their  combination  is  the  practical  criterion  of  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  To  the  objection  that  common  sense  is  another 
name  for  habit,  he  replies,  that  if  so,  it  is  a  habit  which  no  animal 
can  form,  but  is  one  into  which  reason  enters ;  and  that,  although 
the  reason  of  man  may  impose  on  many  of  the  animals  tricks 
and  habits  which  resemble  reason,  and  indicate  great  sagacity, 
yet,  in  the  animals  themselves,  they  are  as  unconnected  with 
thought  as  the  merest  instinctive  action.  This  he  confirms  by 
the  fact,  that  although  a  very  little  reason  will  supply  common 
sense  enough  for  the  practice  of  the  common  arts,  yet  no  art 
can  be  Uiught  to  an  animal ;  because,  where  there  is  no  ration¬ 
ality  there  can  be  no  common  sense.  He  sums  up  the  matter  in 
the  following  terms ; 

‘  What  is  common  sense?  It  is  not  a  habit ;  or  it  might  lie  taught 
to  animals.  It  is  not  an  original  faculty  ;  or  all  men  would  possess  it. 
It  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  mind  ;  or  it  would  admit  of  distinct  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  not  an  impulse ;  or  its  relation  would  be  only  to  sen¬ 
sible  objects :  nor  has  it  a  mechanical  origin ;  or  its  actions  would  be 
uniform.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  its  character,  especially  when  an 
action  is  destitute  of  it :  but  who  has  described  its  operations,  or  even 
pointed  to  its  origin  ?  An  action  may  be  wholly  rational,  or  wholly 
instinctive ;  but  neither  can  be  an  action  of  common  sense.  Reason 
devises,  but  cannot  execute  ;  instinct  ^executes,  but  is  unable  to  de¬ 
vise — l)ut  their  compound  action  wears  the  impress  of  nature,  and 
gains  the  highest  place  in  the  economy  of  life.  Supplied  from  one 
common  root,  in  their  union  there  is  no  incongruity,  no  unfitness,  they 
harmonize,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  condition  of  man. 
By  this  union  he  rises  al)ove  the  animal,  which  is  the  creature  of  in¬ 
stinct,  and  imparts  to  its  nature,  existing  in  himself,  a  portion  of  his 
mental  strength.  The  two  principles  flow,  as  one  current,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  transactions  of  life ;  habits  which  reason  suggests  become  to 
instinct  as  its  own  ;  and,  when  applicable  to  its  wants,  are  adopted  as 
such.  Common  sense,  therefore,  is  the  instinct  of  a  rational  being,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  rational  object.*  p.  201. 

To  maternal  influence  the  author  ascribes  not  only  a  priority  to, 
but  also  a  great  superiority  over  that  of  the  father,  and  indeed 
over  every  other  subsetjueut  influence ;  insomuch  that,  he  con¬ 
ceives,  that  what  is  done  in  the  nursery  can  by  no  means  after¬ 
wards  be  totally  undone.  He  holds,  that  tlie  mother  is  the  con¬ 
stituted  nurse  and  instructress  of  her  children ;  and  that  she  has 
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a  power  over  their  dispositions  and  talents,  by  which  slie  iiolds 
their  destiny ;  that,  although  she  may  forego  lier  duty  by  dele¬ 
gating  her  power,  she  cannot  vacate  her  responsibility ;  and  that, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  father’s  interposition  comes  too  late  to 
be  effectual ;  the  formation  of  the  character  having  been  com¬ 
menced  «and  its  direction  given,  while  he  had  no  influence,  he  may 
instruct,  but  he  cannot  implant — he  may  strengthen,  but  he  cannot 
eradicate.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  great  business  of  forming 
the  mind,  he  assigns  the  foremost  place  to  the  nursery,  the  se¬ 
condary  to  the  school.  ‘  Can,’  says  he,  ‘  the  school  form  a  gen- 
‘  tleman  of  a  clown  ? — a  benevolent  man  of  a  churlish  boy  ? — a 
‘  virtuous  man  of  a  child  already  corrupt  ?  Can  it  eft’ace  the  em- 
‘  bossed  lineaments  of  the  nurse’s  mind?’ 

The  chapter  on  ‘  Hereditary  Character,’  is  the  most  elaborate 
of  the  whole;  and,  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  variety  of  illus¬ 
tration,  forbids  us  to  attem]>t  a  summary,  lie  ascribes  much  of 
the  distinctive  character  of  individuals,  families,  tribes,  and  na¬ 
tions  to  organization,  and  to  physical  causes  and  influences,  yet 
Ciirefully  guards  the  independence  and  predominance  of  mind. 

‘  In  whatever  light  the  subject  is  view'ed,  the  same  fact  juesents  it¬ 
self.  The  mind  is  one ;  nothing  can  change  its  nature  or  diminish  its 
pow’or.  The  body  may  seem  to  triumph  over  it ;  hut  it  is  by  its  pas¬ 
sions,  which  afford  iu»  triumph.  From  behind  the  darkest  and  most 
adverse  circumstances  the  mind  reappears  unshorn  of  its  strength,  un¬ 
faded  in  its  l)eauty,  b<<aring  the  stamp  of  immortality  in  its  hereditary 
strength — a  strength  which  cannot  be  broken.  History  is  w  ithout  an 
example  of  a  nation  being  a  second  time  hunters  or  shepherds.  Nations 
have  been  exterminated,  as  the  Egyptians,  but  none  have  lost  the  ca¬ 
pacity  ()f  their  forefathers ;  they  may  become  more  vile,  but  not  less 
in  the  pciw^er  of  thought.  The  philosopher,  who  can  rise  no  higher, 
because  his  body  bars  his  j)rogress,  leaves  to  Ins  posterity  his  capa¬ 
city — mind  know's  no  power  by  which  it  advances  but  mind.’  p.  273. 

While  wc  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  originality,  can¬ 
dour,  and  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  w’hich  we  consider 
highly  calculated  to  give  a  beneficial  impulse  and  regulation  to 
practical  metaphysics,  \ve  W'ould  by  no  means  be  umlerstood  as 
vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  author,  or 
as  entirely  approving  of  all  his  phraseology,  some  of  which,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not  exactly  accord  wdth  our  sentiments,  either  philo- 
sophicid  or  theological.  It  is,  how’ever,  only  just  to  state  that  he 
fully  recognises  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  hope  the 
work  will,  as  it  deserves,  soon  reach  a  second  edition ;  w  hen  the 
author  will  do  well  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  purge 
his  treatise  from  the  typograjihical  errors  which  discredit  the 
style,  and  confound  the  meiming,  of  so  many  passages  in  his 
lK)ok. 
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Art.  VII.  Letters  from  the  South.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Ksg. 

2  vols.  London  :  (adhnrn.  1837. 

A  S  the  reputation  ot  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  aapiired  chieHy 
by  his  intimacy  with  the  muses,  even  he  probably  will  not 
be  displeased  at  our  saying  that  we  would  rather  meet  him  in 
poetry  than  prose.  He  is  indeed  instructive  as  an  essayist,  and 
amusing  as  a  traveller ;  hut  he  is  more  than  either  as  a  poet.  I  n 
the  latter  capacity  he  has  undoubtedly  exerted  the  utmost  of  his 
talents ;  in  the  former  he  has  drawn  from  the  stores  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  displayed  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  Poetry  is,  in 
fact,  his  profession ;  prose,  his  amiiseinent. 

After  all,  however,  in  his  proper  business,  he  is,  (we  must  in 
duty  declare  it,)  indolent  and  fitful ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  the 
common  apology  for  such  transgressions  should  be  deemed  avail¬ 
able,  namely,  that  these  and  similar  (pialities  are  inherent  in  ima¬ 
ginative  minds.  This  is  a  position  which  we  must  be  permitted 
to  question.  They  are  habits  arising  from  the  indulgence 
of  public  opinion,  from  the  vanity  of  genius,  and  from  the 
want  of  early  mental  discipline.  Fhe  natural  tendency  of  genius, 
which  is  compounded  of  taste  and  fancy,  is  to  activity ;  and  but 
for  counteracting  influences,  which  have  no  real  connexion  with 
genius  itself,  would  be  naturally  fertile  in  its  productions.  Some 
of  the  very  highest  order,  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  so. 

We  wish  Mr.  Campbell  could  feel  the  reproach  more  than  the 
compliment  in  the  above  remarks ;  that  he  would  be  stimulated  to 
action  rather  than  consoled  in  repose.  Some  of  the  feelings  we 
liave  now  expressed  have  been  elicited,  we  fairly  confess,  by  the 
appendage  to  his  name  in  the  title  of  this  book,  a  reference  by 
w  hich  he  will  ever  be  distinguished — author  of  ‘  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope.  ’  At  our  first  entrance  into  life  we  were  greeted  with 
that  poem,  and,  allowing  for  here  and  there  a  scanty  gratification 
in  ‘Wyoming,’ and  a  few  other  productions,  we  have  ever  since 
been  living  on  the  pleasures,  if  indeed  we  may  not  rather  say 
w  ith  regard  to  our  author,  we  have  been  suffering  the  })ain,%  of 
hope.  He  \v'ho  can  write  as  he  has  done  ought  to  write  more  ;  if 
not  for  fi\me  or  profit,  at  least  for  the  gratification  of  others. 

Hut,  although  wt  would  rather  have  had  a  poem  than  a  jour¬ 
ney,  the  latter  must  not  be  undervalued.  Its  adventures  were 
actually  first  communicated  in  letters,  and  appeared  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Magazine,  and  are  now  collected  in  these  volumes. 

‘  Letters  from  the  South.’  But  where  is  the  South  ?  We 
must  ow'ii  that  when  we  heard  the  announcement  we  were  for  a 
long  time  puzzled  in  conjectures  about  the  region  through 
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which  it  would  be  our  destiny  to  travel.  We  have  been  so. ac¬ 
customed  to  think  about  South  America,  and  South  Africa,  and 
the  South  Seas,  that  we  were  absolutely  surprised  to  find  tliat 
the  South  meant  the  territory  of  Algiers.  Still,  as  we  felt  some¬ 
what  interested,  both  in  the  man  and  the  subject,  and  as  moreover 
we  arc  in  general  exceedingly  indisposed  to  be  querulous,  w’e  at 
once  threw'  overboard  the  indeiiniteness  of  the  title,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  without  further  ceremony,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  a 
short  voyage  and  journey,  instead  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

The  modern  regency  of  Algiers,  extending  from  Oran  on  tlie 
west  to  Bona  on  the  east,  corresponds  with  a  locality  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  Mauritania 
Ca^sariensis,  the  whole  of  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  and  the  whole  of' 
what  was  strictly  Numidia.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  country 
coastwise,  and  in  a  direct  line  may  be  480  miles ;  the  sinuosities  of 
the  coast  of  course  increase  the  distance,  and  make  the  voyage  five 
or  six  hundred  miles.  The  Roman  dominion  w'ent  deeper  into 
Africa  than  has  ever  done  that  of  the  deys  of  Algiers.  The 
breadth  of  the  kingdom  is  unequal ;  in  one  part  only  forty  miles 
between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Zahara  or  desert 
on  the  south ;  but  to  the  eastw'ard  it  is  considerable,  and  Dr. 
Shaw  thinks  that  the  extent  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tellic,  or  the 
land  for  tillage,  may  be  sixty  miles.  The  population  probably 
does  not  much  exceed  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  city  of  Algiers  Mr.  Campbell  describes  as  we  anticipated 
he  would  describe  it ;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  streets,  a 
labyrinth  of  the  narrowest,  gloomiest,  and  most  crooked  lanes  that 
were  ever  inhabited  by  human  beings.  In  many  of  them  tw'o 
persons  can  scarcely  walk  abreast ;  and  though  tliis  narrowness 
may  be  some  protection  from  the  sun,  and  wliere  there  are  pro¬ 
jections,  from  the  rain,  the  stagnation  of  air  in  150  such  streets, 
together  with  the  continual  accumulation  of  oftal  and  decayed  vege¬ 
table,  must  be  dreadfully  injurious  to  health,  and  often  probably, 
by  the  production  of  putrid  fevers,  destructive  of  life.  There  are, 
however,  large  covered  sewers,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  having  four  acpieducts,  winch  bring  it  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heights,  and  which  feed  sixty-four  public  fountains,  besides 
seventy-eight  in  private  houses. 

‘  I  acotmnt  for  my  continuing  to  be  interested  in  this  ugly  place,  only 
by  the  novelty  of  objects  which  it  presents.  The  diversity  (»f  the 
IH'ople  and  of  their  costume  is  not  only  amusing  to  the  eye,  hut  it  stirs 
up  a  curiosity  in  the  mind  respecting  the  history  of  s<»  many  races,  and 
the  causes  of  their  concourse.  The  ‘  (irande  Place,*  ivs  1  have  told 
you,  affords  the  only  tolerable  promenade.  Here,  at  the  market-time 
of  a  morning,  you  see  not  <»nly  the  various  |>eople,  but  the  animal  and 
vi'geliible  pnaiuctions  of  nature  displayed  in  rich  picturesqueiu'ss.  It 
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has  been  a  perfect  treat  to  me,  for  several  days,  to  loun|^  here 
before  breakfast.  How  I  long  for  the  pencil  of  a  Flemish  painter,  to 
delineate  to  you  the  human  figures  of  all  complexions  and  dresses ! — 
the  turbaned  IMoor — the  Jew,  with  his  sly  face,  and  his  spouse 
Reliecca,  with  her  yard-long  head-dress  behind  her.  I  could  not  pass 
even  the  Jew  boys  that  blacken  shoes,  without  being  struck  by  the 
nimbleness  of  their  tongues,  and  the  comic  play  of  their  countenances. 
They  all  speak  French,  and  seem  the  happiest  creatures  on  earth ;  ex¬ 
cepting,  perhaps,  the  half-naked  negroes,  who  are  always  chattering 
and  laughing  loudest,  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  dudairpon  their 
backs.  I  omit  the  Europeans,  for  they  rather  spoil  the  picture. 

'Peculiarly  striking  is  the  look  of  the  Kabyles,  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  highlanders  of  Barbary,  who  have  all  of  them  a  fierce  air', 
and  many  of  them,  legs  and  square  forms  that  would  not  dis- 
grace  the  grenadier  company  of  the  forty-second.  Taller,  and 
generally  slenderer,  are  the  Arabs,  descended  from  those  who  con¬ 
quered  the  country  in  the  seventh  century.  They  are  distinguishable 
by  vivid  eyes,  shaped  like  an  almond  laid  sidewise  ;  and  though  many 
of  them  look  wretched  and  squalid,  you  see  some  among  them  whose 
better  dra])ery  and  forms,  and  fine  Old  Testament  heads,  give  them  a 
truly  patriarchal  appearance.  I  thought  myself  looking  on  a  living 
image  of  antiquity,  as  I  stood  this  morning  beside  a  majestic  old  Arab, 
whilst  he  made  the  camels  he  had  led  into  the  market  kneel  before  him 
to  be  unloaded  of  their  enormous  cargoes  of  herbs  and  fniits.  I  felt 
'  my  very  een  enriched*  at  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  treasures  around 
me,  glowing  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — splendid  heaps  of 
purple  grapes  in  one  pannier,  and  oranges,  peaches,  lemons,  and  pome¬ 
granates  in  another.  Here  were  spread  out  in  piles  the  huge  and  golden- 
hued  melons  and  pompions,  and  there  the  white  garlic,  '  and  the  scarlet 
and  green  pepper-pods,*  together  with  the  brown  melogines,  an  excel, 
lent  pot-vegetable,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  resembling  a  polished 
cocoa-nut. 

'  Altogether  the  vegetable  profusion  here  beats  even  that  of  Covent 
Garden ;  the  only  exception  to  its  glory  is,  that  their  carrots,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  are  smaller  and  dearer,  in  proportion  to  general  prices, 
than  with  us.  I  was  particularly  astonishea  at  the  cheapness  of  Bar- 
bary-figs — ten  for  a  sou — in  Scotch,  a  bawbee.  It  is  a  fruit  entirely 
distinct  from  the  true  fig,  and,  though  sweet,  is  insipidly  flavoured ; 
but  still  it  is  palatable  and  nutritious,  especially  if  the  stomach  requires 
a  slight  astringent.  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  its  cheapness,  when  I 
found  that  it  grou’s  wild  on  the  road-siae,  and  may  be  had  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  gathering.  It  is  not  an  universal  production  over  Barbary,  but, 
where  it  grows,  the  poorer  A  rabs  live  on  it  almost  entirely  during  the 
weeks  when  it  is  in  season.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lemon, 
and  grows  on  the  cactus-bush.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  25 — 29. 

Mr.  Campbell  visited  the  British  Consul  General,  Mr.  St.  John, 
at  his  villa,  an  elegant  old  Moorish  mansion,  commanding  a  view 
to  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas.  On  his  way  thither,  he  says, 
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*  1  could  not  tread  a  step  or  look  a  yiu'd  around  me  without  seeiii|T 
Horal  treasures  that  were  exotic  to  au  Eiiglishinaii.  It  is  true  that  the 
ivy,  the  blacklK*rry,  and  the  daisy  pleasantly  reminded  me  tluit  I  had 
not  dropped  into  another  planet ;  yet,  altogether,  Nature  appeared  to 
me  like  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  ;  but  it  was  a  brightened  face, 
and  she  was  still  *  my  goddess,' 

*  When  I  retunied  back  to  the  road,  I  found  my  man  lachimo  con¬ 
versing  with  an  Italian  compatriot  with  whom  he  had  met.  I  had 
taken  out  my  new  valet  in  not  the  U'st  ]xissible  humour.  For  a  few 
days  that  he  had  been  with  me,  my  service  had  appeared  to  him  a  sort 
of  sinecure  to  his  heart’s  content ;  but  when  I  told  him  one  evening  to 
be  ready  to  come  with  me  at  sun-rise  next  morning  to  make  a  country 
excursion,  he  showed  by  his  face  that  he  greatly  j)referred  the  gentler 
exercise  of  brushing  my  hat  at  home  to  that  of  waddling  on  a  mule’s 
back  up  the  hills.  At  day-break  he  came  to  me  with  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder,  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  l)elt,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  ‘  iMy 
stars  !*  I  exclaimed,  ‘  lachimo,  you  frighten  me.  With  another  gun 
you  would  hndc  as  formidable  as  Robinson  Crusoe  !’ 

‘  Signor  Campobello,*  he  said,  gravely,  ‘  you  don’t  know  the  country 
that  you  have  come  to.  You  may  hear  by  their  cries  at  night  that 
there  are  jackals  and  hya*nas  all  round  Algiers  ;  but  what  is  worse, 
there  are  Iwpards  and  lions.  Yes,  a  lion  was  killed  not  far  from 
hence,  and  not  long  iigo,  who  had  teeth  a  foot  long,  and  eyes  as  big  as 
{ximpions.  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  for  I  saw  his  skin  with  my  own  eyes.' 

*  SignoY  lachimo,'  1  replied,  with  equal  solemnity,  *  1  have  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  jackals,  and  I  know  they  would  make  a  cold  colla¬ 
tion  of  us  if  we  were  dead ;  but  they  will  never  attack  a  living  ])erson. 
As  to  the  leopards  and  lions,  I  engage  not  only  to  kill,  but  to  eat  all 
that  we  meet  with.  So  lay  aside,  1  pray  you,  your  sabre  and  fire-arms.' 
lie  complied  with  a  bad  grace.  Coming  under  the  shade  <»f  the  trees, 

I  overheard  him  s]H*aking  about  me  in  terms  that  were  not  flattering 
to  my  vanity.  ‘  Only  think,’  he  siiid,  *  of  that  Englishman  with  whom 
I  live  (he  did  not  deign  to  call  me  his  master)  going  down  yonder 
ravine  ti»  pither  flowers,  like  a  bambino!'* — ib.,  pp.  57 — ()0. 

'Fhe  very  name  of  Algiers  and  of  Algerine  slavery,  has  often 
struck  horror  into  Kuropean  hearts ;  and  no  wonder,  for  even 
the  most  mitigating  circumsUmces  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  in 
fairness  adduced,  prove  the  great  extent  and  severity  of  the  evil. 
The  French  took  possession  of  this  colony  in  1830;  whether  they 
arc  willing  or  will  be  able  to  retain  it,  is  a  question  of  interest, 
and  discussed  at  some  length.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
grateful  to  commemorate,  they  have  obliterated  the  last  vestiges 
of  Christian  slavery.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of 
those  unhappy  beings  in  times  past.  Leweson  says  that,  in  1785 
there  were  2,000 — though  the  French  had  ransomed  all  the 
natives  of  Fiance.  At  the  pericKl  of  Lord  Exmouth’s  victory 
they  had  been  reduced  to  1,000,  and  England,  lost  a  mariner  for 
every  slave  whom  she  delivered. 
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Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  tlie  Moorish  ladies  in  no  adulatory 
terms.  He  represents  them,  from  all  he  could  learn,  as  slatterns 
in  their  dress,  as  silly  as  children  in  their  conversation,  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  beauty,  while  their  ne^esses  giggle  and 
gossip  with  tliem  like  equals.  The  highest  subject  ot  their  dis¬ 
course  is  about  syrups  and  confections.  But  this  degeneracy 
must  not  probably  be  attributed  to  nature,  but  to  education. 
Were  the  means  of  improvement  more  equally  distributed  in  all 
countries,  it  is  unquestionable  that  we  should  become  sensible  of 
an  unexpected  degree  of  intellectual  approximation. 

A  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  Moors  in  general,  a  race 
of  multifarious  origin,  sprung  from  the  oldest  Africans,  the 
Arabs,  the  emigrants  from  Spain,  the  Turkish  Janissaries,  with 
some  mixture  of  Roman  and  Vandal  blood.  The  French  indeed 
accuse  them  of  being  fanatic  and  treacherous  ;  but,  ‘what  right,’ 
asks  Mr.  C.  pertinently,  ‘  have  the  French  to  accuse  them?  nas 
‘a  single  Frenchman  been  assassinated  by  an  Algerine  Moor 
‘  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  ?  And  yet  the  Moors  have 
*  seen  their  mosques  and  their  church-yards  violated  by  the 
‘French.’  The  Moors  are  frugal  and  temperate,  extremely 
cleanly  in  their  persons  and  houses,  industrious,  gentle  and  grave 
in  their  manners. 

The  Jews  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  in  the 
capitiil,  as  well  as  at  Oran  and  Bona ;  but  are  seldom  found  out 
of  trading  cities.  They  may  have  existed  in  tlie  regency  from  the 
remotest  period  after  their  dispersion,  but  most  of  the  present 
population  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  fled  thither  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

The  following  curious  account  is  given  in  a  note  : 

‘  The  Arabs  are  distinguishable  from  the  Moors  by  the  harsh  loud¬ 
ness  of  their  voices.  Accustomed,  in  their  thinly-inhabited  country,  to 
hail  each  other  at  great  distances,  they  acquire  a  habit  of  stentorian 
elocution,  which  they  practise  in  the  streets  of  Algiers,  so  that  you 
might  imagine  the  hearer  was  deaf.  But  no  people  in  the  world  have 
a  more  acute  sense  of  hearing  than  the  Arabs.  A  j)er8on  who  has  tra¬ 
velled  among  them  says,  that  he  has  seen  individuals  w'ho  could  lite¬ 
rally  erect  their  ears  at  will,  and  move  them  like  a  quadruped.  1  leave 
you  to  laugh  at  this  traveller's  story,  or  l)elieve  it,  just  as  you  please. 
But  the  following  instance  of  the  excellence  of  their  auditory  faculty 
was  given  to  me  by  my  gallant  and  intelligent  friend,  Giptain 
Lagondie : — During  the  hostilities  not  far  from  Algiers,  a  troop  of 
French  cavalry  was  missing,  and  fear  was  entertained  that  they  had 
been  killed  or  captured.  Captain  Lagondie  was  sent  out  with  two 
troops  of  horse  to  search  for  them,  having  with  him  an  Arab  on  whom 
he  could  depend.  After  sun-set,  wdien  it  was  completely  dark,  they 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  and  Captain  Lagondie,  joyfully 
concluding  that  his  missing  countrymen  were  coming  up,  ordered  the 
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trumpet  to  be  bloum  to  welcome  them.  ‘  Stop,  stop/  said  the  Arab 
)(u>de ;  '  hush  !  no  shouting,  no  trumpeting.  These  riders  may  1k» 
Arabs  for  aught  that  we  know.  Let  us  listen  till  we  hear  them  speak.* 
Lagondie  and  his  men  listened  and  listened,  but  amid  not  hear  one 
word.  But  the  Arab's  ear  was  not  so  obtuse.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
said,  '  Yes — they  are  French — at  least  they  are  not  speaking  Arabic.' 
He  could  hear  words  articulated,  where  an  European  ear  could  not  dis¬ 
cern  a  syllable.* — ib.,  pp.  170 — 172. 

We  must  insert  an  amusing  paragraph  or  two  respecting  the 
literature  of  Algiers. 

‘  Leweson,  who  wrote  about  Africa  some  sixty  years  ago,  says  tliat  it 
was  then  rare  to  meet  with  a  reading  Moor ;  if  you  did,  his  library 
consisted  at  nu>st  of  the  Koran,  and  some  commentaries  upon  it,  with 
a  couple  of  prayer-books  and  some  old  Moorish  chronicles  :  the  last  of 
these  lucubrations,  the  chronicles,  he  describes  in  the  most  contemptu¬ 
ous  terms.  They  are  prolix,  he  says,  and  stuffed  with  the  marvellous 
— mure  stupid  even  than  the  works  of  our  monkish  chroniclers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  I  wish  1  nnderst(MKl  Arabic,  and  were  young 
enough  to  sit  down  to  study  those  Mauish  chronicles.  None  of  them, 

I  understand,  go  farther  back  than  the  times  of  Barbarossa  and  his 
brother :  those  adventurers  are  the  pet  heroes  of  Algerine  romance. 

‘  Hearing,  however,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  modern  Algerine 
literature,  1  apjilied  for  information  to  the  Professor  who  is  appointed 
by  the  French  gt)vernment  to  teach  Arabic  here.  He  is  an  Egyptian, 
and  his  name,  by  a  singular  conjunction  of  tlie  familiar  and  scriptural, 
is  Johnny  Pliaraoh;  but  he  is  a  worthy  Jolmny,  and  not  in  the  least 
like  his  name-sake  of  Bed  Sea  memory.  When  I  asked  him,  if  he 
could  help  me  to  any  mmlern  Arabic  ]KK‘try  that  had  been  written  in  or 
alKuit  Algiers — ‘  IModern  Arabic  poetry  !’  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘  why,  there 
is  no  more  a  |H>et  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Hem,  I  thought,  Johnny, 
your  truth  is  more  plain  than  pleasant.  '  But  let  me  see,'  he  con¬ 
tinued,  *  j>erhap8  there  may  l)e  some  slight  exception  to  the  general 
iMirrenness  of  modern  poetry  in  a  few  of  the  |)opular  songs,  which  are 
clever,  but  licentious.'  ‘  That  will  not  do  for  me,'  I  replied ;  ‘  you 
must  help  me  to  something  warranted  moral*  *  Oh,  then,  you  must 
have  something  warranted  dull*  Well,  home  his  translations  came  to 
me,  and  sure  enough,  no  fault  of  his,  for  1  knew  he  translated  them 
faithfully,  they  were  somniferously  dull. 

‘  Canning  was  once  asked  by  an  English  clergyman  how  he  had 
liked  the  si*rmon  he  had  preached  lK*fore  him.  '  Why,  it  was  a  short 
sermon,'  quoth  Canning.  ‘  Oh  !  yes,*  said  the  preacher,  ‘  you  know  I 
avoid  iKung  tedious.'  ‘  Ah  !  but,*  replied  Canning,  ‘you  were  tedious.’ 
In  like  manner,  though  those  translated  sonnets  were  but  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  I  thought  tliem  ;is  wearisome  as  if  I  had  clamlR*red  through  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  jMH'tiistcr  concludes  by  saying,  ‘  Write  on  my  tomb  that  I 
have  iKHm  murdertHl  by  my  black-eyed  Gazelle.'  ‘  And  she  served 
you  right,  you  caterwanler,'  I  re.sjK)nded.’ — ib.,  pp.  2.i2 — 2r>  I. 

Mr.  C'uoipbcll  adds  in  a  subsequent  page : 
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«  On  a  general  view  of  the  Algerines,  I  should  not  despair  of  their 
becuuiing  one  day  a  literary,  scientific,  and  highly-refined  people.  Oir 
common  idea  of  the  Moors  is,  that  they  are  savage  and  unsocial,  but 
that  is  as  vulgar  an  error  as  blackening  the  visage  of  Othello.  They 
are  generally  courteous  and  intelligent.  Captain  Kozet  affirms  *  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  better  educated  than  the  majority  of  French¬ 
men, — i.  e.,  that  fewer  of  them  are  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  It 
is  true  that  their  schools  are  not  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  system, 
as  we  were  told  by  a  would-l)e  discoverer  of  mare’s-nests ;  but  they 
diffuse  a  pretty  general  education,  and  every  Moorish  l)oy  learns  to 
read  the  Koran,  to  write,  and  to  cirst  accounts  by  the  four  first  rules 
of  arithmetic.  1  have  already  alluded  to  an  historical  work  by  a  living 
Moorish  Algerine,  entitled  ‘  The  Mirror  of  Algiers,*  which,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  not  destitute  of  interest.* — ib.,  pp.  259,  200. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Campbell’s  publication  as  a  book  O4 
amusement,  and  should  do  so  with  more  satisfaction  were  it  not 
for  the  occjisional  tinge  of  profanity  in  the  language. — We  must 
make  room  for  one  more  extract. 

‘  A  few  days  ago,  by  General  Trezel's  invitation,  I  accompanied  him 
and  his  staff  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  in  an  excursion  into  the  interior. 
W'e  met  with  no  adventures  worth  relating,  and,  except  at  one  spot, 
we  saw  none  of  the  natives.  For  miles  after  you  leave  Omn,  the  chain 
of  hills  that  run  from  the  south  to  the  sea,  [is]  liare  and  stony,  and  the 
])lain  itself  is  totally  uncultivated,  but  i^bounds  in  asphmlel,  so  tall 
that  I  could  pluck  its  tops  as  I  rode ;  dBa  there  were  here  and  there 
most  beautiful  patches  of  the  tulip  and  bouglossa.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  gazelle,  that  speedily  hid  itself  among  the  asphodels; 
happily  it  was  against  military  etiquette  to  pursue  it. 

'  At  times,  the  trumpets  of  the  cavalry  played  martial  airs,  that  were 
delightfully  unmixed  with  that  din  of  drums  which  genendly  over- 
jKiwers  French  military  music.  The  echoes  of  the  wild  landsca|>e  gave 
a  strange  effect  to  the  notes  of  the  war-horn.  Not  a  tent, t  nor  an  Arab, 
nor  a  camel  was  to  be  seen ;  every  living  thing  seemed  to  have  fled 
from  before  the  French,  except  a  majestic  eagle,  that  hovered  over  the 
trcKins,  and  you  would  have  thought  exulted  in  hearing  the  military 
band.  What  a  glorious  fellow  he  was  !  I  see  him  yet  in  my  mind*s 
eye,  towering  up  to  the  top-most  heaven,  then  dropping  plump  down 
till  his  shadow  was  pictured  on  the  sunny  ground  ;  at  times,  he  would 
shoot  before  us,  turning  his  crested  head  and  splendid  eyes  completely 
back  over  his  shoulders ;  anon,  he  would  wheel  in  elliptic  circles,  or 
turn  vertically,  as  if  in  sport,  on  his  yard-wide  wings.  Now,  I  said  to 
myself,  can  Frenchmen  under  arms  see  an  eagle  hovering  over  their 
trumpets  without  certain  reminiscences  ?  and  I  was  not  mistaken  ; 
looking  round,  I  saw  more  than  ordinary  expression  in  all  their  Gallic 
faces  :  it  was  grave,  and  not  gay  expression  ;  but  it  was,  to  my  imagi- 


*  In  his  ‘  V’oyage  dans  la  R^gence  d’Alger.' 
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nation  at  lt»a8t,  strongly  intelligible.  I  said  to  an  officer  at  wliose 
side  I  was  riding,  *  Is  it  merely  my  fancy,  or  do  the  soldiers  l(H»k  at 
that  bird  with  peculiar  admiration  ?*  *  Pauca  verba,’  he  replied,  ‘  this 

is  no  place  for  making  remarks,  but  you  are  perfectly  right  that  the 
eagle  is  producing  a  sensation  !*  In  spite  of  this  caution,  I  kept  Ik‘- 
hind,  and  observed  to  an  elderly  sergeant  of  cavalry,  ‘  That  is  a  nohle 
bird  up  there.’  '  Oui !  *  he  answered,  emphatically,  ‘  Vaigle  vanl 
mieux  que  le  coq* — Vol.  II.,  pp,  172 — 175. 


Art.  VIII.  The  War  in  Texas,  Instigated  by  Slaieholdcrs,  Land 
Speculators,  ^c,,for  the  Re-establishment  of  Shivery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  By  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.  8vo.  pp.  56.  Philadelphia. 

HI  LE  the  British  nation  is  occupied  with  domestic  qiies- 
tions  of  deep  im]>orl,  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  ne¬ 
glect  distant  ones — disUint  in  place,  hut  near  to  British  hearts, 
and  capable  perhaps  of  touching  more  directly  the  national  quick, 
than  any  merely  domestic  question  cjin. 

l^ovidence  circumscribed  us  ‘  within  this  sea-girt  isle,’  to  give 
us  an  expansion  the  more  vigorous  and  vast.  We  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth  to  he  jiuned  to  it  by  the  blessings  of 
commerce,  the  communication  of  arts,  science  and  religion,  and 
the  offices  of  benevolence.  \\’  e  were  separated  from  nations  to 
be  joined  to  the  world. 

flow  our  mission  is  fulfilled,  the  history  of  the  world  must  de¬ 
termine.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  it  exist  and  have  its 
duties. 

Our  colonial  and  other  establishments  at  diverse  points  of  each 
I'ontinent — in  the  iuist  and  West  Indies,  in  North  America  and 
New  Holland,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Mexican  Seas,  at  the 
('ape  of  Ciood  Hope,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  Terra  I'irma, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
(Oceans,  together  with  our  merchants  and  emigrants,  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  our  Bibles,  and  our  emiincipation,  form  an  assemblage 
of  permanent  and  powerful  means  of  influencing  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations,  the  like  of  which  no  people  ever  possessed  be¬ 
fore,  and  none  other  can  possess  for  centuries  to  come.  While 
in  a  spirit  of  candour,  the  absence  of  which  would  do  no  honour 
to  our  country,  we  admit  that  our  course  has  not  been  exempt 
from  error  or  crime;  still  we  may  stand  before  the  world  and  ask, 
‘  What  nation  has  used  power  better? — Or  as  well  ?  ’  In  an  es- 
|HH’ial  manner  we  ciui  reflect  that,  during  the  years,  now  not  a 
tew’,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  our  policy  has  been  as  benefi¬ 
cent  as  it  has  been  successful.  Britannm  Inis  appeared  in  the 
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scenes  of  the  ^reat  drama,  to  arrest  injustice,  not  to  do  it;  not  to 
make  war,  but  to  restore  peace  and  commerce ;  to  raise  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  humble  the  oppressor. 

Our  friends,  our  soldiers,  and  diplomacy,  contributed  larji^ely  to 
sustain  the  infant  States  of  South  Amencii,  and  British  justice 
suj^gested,  if  it  did  not  direct,  the  blow  which,  with  one  accord, 
they  dealt  to  the  slave  trade.  In  respect  to  Mexico,  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  shores  of  that  noble  basin,  which  has  been 
justly  denominated  the  ‘  Mediterranean  of  America,’  in  face  of 
our  West  India  possessions,  our  relations  have  been  of  the  most 
kind  and  liberal  character.  British  funds  supplied  her  necessi¬ 
ties  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence — British  skill, 
enterprise,  and  capital  resusciUite  her  mines ;  and  British  mer¬ 
chants  have  laboured  incessjintly  to  confer  order,  activity,  and 
prosperity,  upon  her  commerce.  She  owes  us  an  immense  pecu¬ 
niary  debt,  and  all  other  nations  together  have  not  so  great  a 
stake  in  her  preservation  and  tlie  development  of  her  immense 
natural  resources,  nor  will  be  so  much  injured  by  the  causes 
which  now’  menace  both,  as  Great  Britain  alone. 

In  Mexico  it  was  not  only  in  conformity  with  our  settled 
policy,  as  in  the  other  1 1 ispano- American  nations,  but  w  e  believe 
also  with  a  special  arrangement  w  ith  British  commissioners,  that 
the  slave-trade  W’as  totally  abolished ;  and  this  Act  was  follow  ed 
up  in  a  few  years  by  another,  abolishing  at  once  and  for  ever 
slavery  itself. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that,  in  one  of  her  provinces  those  Acts 
have  met,  up  to  this  day,  with  a  fierce  and  successful  resistance ; 
and  it  is  still  more  painful,  and  indeed  humiliating,  that  this  re¬ 
sistance  has  proceeded  wholly  from  a  people  descended  from  us, 
and  cjdling  tliemselves  republicans  ! 

riie  province  of  which  we  speak  is  Texas.  It  is  as  large  as 
f'rance.  It  occupies,  from  east  to  w  est,  Iwdce  as  much  of  the 
coast  of  the  Mexican  sea  as  France  does  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  stretches  from  28°  to  35°  of  north  latitude,  precisely  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  France  in  the  same  direction.  For  fertility  of  soil,  tefn- 
perateness  and  salubrity  of  climate,  and  variety  and  richness  of 
productions,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  spot  on  the  globe.  Its 
cotton  is  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  ciipability  of  producing  sugar  incalculable.  To  these  capital 
articles  w  e  may  add  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  live  oak  for  ship¬ 
building,  together  with  wine,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  grapes, 
olives,  prunes,  and  other  troj)ical  fruits. 

In  order  to  understiind  the  causes  of  this  resistance  to  the 
humane  laws  of  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  enU*r  into  some  details 
touching  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  settlement  in  I'exas  of 
emigrants  from  tlie  United  JStates. 
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Mexico,  by  a  sinj^ular,  aiul  in  this  instance  disastrous,  departure 
from  the  accustomed  policy  of  that  nation,  granted  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  the  privilege  of  introducing  into  Texas, 
within  certain  prescribed  limits,  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  300 
families,  who  were  to  be  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  I'hese  con¬ 
ditions  being  fulfilled,  the  grantee  or  contractor  was  to  receive  an 
absolute  ana  liberal  donation  of  land  within  the  siime  limits.  This 
arrangement  was  not  acted  upon  until  1823,  at  which  time  the 
legislature  of  Mexico,  then  become  independent,  passed  an  Act 
confirming  it.  From  that  epoch  emigration  from  the  United 
States  commenced.  Other  grants,  of  a  like  nature,  were  made 
to  Americans,  Mexic-tins,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Germans ; 
but  most  to  Americans.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  ob- 
8er>^ations  that  a  fraudulent  fusion  of  a  number  of  them  subse- 
ipiently  took  place,  and  that  the  mass  came  into  the  hands  of 
Americans.  These  grants  were  in  no  instance  a  conveyance  in 
fee  simple,  but  merely  a  license  to  introduce  settlers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  the  titles, 
and  receive  the  considenition,  nominal  only,  but  due,  such  jis  it 
Mils,  to  the  state.  To  this  extreme  liberality  was  added  an  ex¬ 
emption  during  two  years  from  duties  upon  all  articles  im})orted 
by  the  emigrants  for  their  own  consumption. 

Besides  the  emignition  which  took  place  under  the  above 
mentioned  grants,  a  large  number  of  squatters,  consisting  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  debtors  and  fugitives  from  justice,  had  intruded  from  the 
I'liited  Suites.  The  settlers  of  every  description  w’ere  chiefiy 
from  the  Southern  or  slave  States ;  and  they  carried  slaves  with 
them,  or  subsequently  procured  them,  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
or  the  United  States.  In  1830  the  whole  population  of  Texas 
was  estimated  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants  at 
13,000,  divided  between  5,000  old  Spanish,  and  8,000  new 
American  settlers. 

Of  course  it  was  in  violation  of  law  that  slaves  were  introduced 
at  all,  and  it  was  by  a  new  violation  of  law  that  they  continued  to 
be  held  afu*r  1829,  slavery  having  then  been  abolished  in  all 
Mexico;  but  the  feebleness  and  instability  of  the  Mexican 
government  claused  these  abuses  to  be  winked  at,  and  the  emi¬ 
grants  continued  to  hold  slaves  and  to  pursue  the  tniftic.  They 
treateii  with  equal  indifference  the  revenue  and  all  other  laws, 
M’hich  it  did  not  suit  their  interest  or  convenience  to  obey.  Not 
at  all  siTupulous  about  taking  more  wdiere  so  much  was  given, 
they  smuggled  largely  for  the  Indian  and  other  trade. 

But  the  Mexicans,  though  compelled  by  untoward  circum- 
stanci^s  to  brook  the  insubordination  and  ingratitude  of  the 
colonists,  felt  them  with  a  keenness  proportioned  to  the  conscious- 
lU'ss  of  their  own  generosity,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity, 
which  a  period  of  internal  repose  oflfered,  for  re-establishing  the 
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authority  of  the  laws,  and  perhaps  for  inflicting  vengeance^ 
Some  fighting  took  place  between  tlie  Texians  and  the  troops 
sent  among  tliem,  but  before  any  tiling  decisive  had  occurred, 
another  of  those  unhappy  revolutions  in  the  capital  supervened, 
mid  merged  the  affair  of  Texas.  The  Texians  happened  to  be  of 
tliat  party  which  was  victorious  at  the  seat  of  government  Thus 
peace,  that  peace  which  is  a  sword,  was  restored  in  Texas ;  the 
slave  trade  and  smuggling  resumed  their  activity,  ‘  Lynch  law’ 
its  jurisdiction,  and  assassins  flourished  as  securely  as  ever  their 
Bowie  knives.  From  this  time  law  was  prostrate  in  that  part  of 
the  province  inhabited  by  tlie  Americans,  and  the  custom-nouses 
were  closed. 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  conduct  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  Texas. 

The  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  the  Floridas  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  was  concluded  in  the  year  18 19.  In  that 
treaty  a  pretence  of  a  claim  to  Texas  was  formally  relinquished 
by  the  latter  in  part  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas ; 
and  the  river  Sabine  was  established  as  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  representatives  and  people  of 
the  slave  states,  were,  or  affected  to  be,  extremely  clissatisfied 
with  the  relinquishment  of  this  supposed  claim,  although  the  idea 
of  procuring  to  herself  quiet  in  tnat  quarter  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  inducement  with  Spain  to  consent  to  the  cession,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  states,  of  the  important  provinces 
above  mentioned.  The  claim,  moreover,  was  entirely  untenable 
in  itself,  and  has  since  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  so  by  the 
very  statesman,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  wdio  was  instrumental  in 
setting  it  up,  and  rendering  it  available.  The  slave  holders  and 
traders  charged  that  gentleman,  a  native  of  New  England,  witli 
treachery  to  the  country  through  jealousy  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  slave  sUites,  and  they  never  for  a  moment  wholly  aban¬ 
doned  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  and  enlarging  the  mjirket  for  the  domestic  slave  trade, 
for  furnishing  new,  fertile,  and  cheap  lands  for  slave  cultivation, 
and  securing  and  peri)etuating  that  preponderance. 

Mr.  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States  from  March,  1825, 
to  March,  1829,  desirous,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  reconciling  to 
his  administration  the  slave  states,  which  have  alwayti  previuled 
against  the  free  in  their  political  contests,  so  far  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  South  as  to  send  a  minister,  Mr,  Joel  II.  Poinsett^ 
of  South  Carolina,  to  Mexico,  with  special  instructions  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  purchase  of  Texas.  This  proposal  was  odious  to  the 
Mexicans  in  the  beginning,  because,  by  their  constitution  all 
i)iirts  of  the  federal  territory  were  inalienable.  It  was,  moreover, 
prosecuted  by  means  of  scandidous  intrigues  with  domestic  fac¬ 
tions,  and  finally  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  province  in  mortgage^ 
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or,  to  use  the  more  jnst  expression  of  the  Mexican  witers,  <  in 
pawn,’  as  security  for  a  loan  of  10,000,000  dollars,  which  the  minis¬ 
ter  officiously  ottered  at  a  moment  when  Mexico  was  in  unusual 
pecuniary  distress,  and  under  the  imperious  necessity  of  making 
instant  preparation  to  meet  an  invading  army,  expected  every 
day  to  pounce  upon  her  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  If  it  was  possi¬ 
ble,  this  propositi  excited  more  indignation  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  the  American  envoy.  It  was  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  a  very  transparent  stratagem,  by  which  pos¬ 
session  w'as  to  be  obtiiined  of  the  country  with  the  intention  to 
sell  the  lands— fill  it  as  fast  as  possible  with  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  and  never  in  any  event  to  restore  it.  Mr.  Poinsett 
became  an  object  of  such  bitter  detestation,  that  he  was  re¬ 
peatedly  in  personal  danger;  and,  in  January,  1830,  just  after 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  invading  army,  left  Mexico 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people. 

Some  nine  months  before  this  event,  and  before  the  absurd, 
and  probably  perfidious,  proposal  hist  mentioned,  Cien.  Jackson 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  real  character  of  that  distinguished  personage,  which  has 
received,  though  it  needed  it  no^  a  new  illustration  from  his 
policy  in  relation  to  Texas,  is  so  little  known  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  that  we  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  detain  the 
reader  for  a  few  moments  with  a  sketch. 

The  late  Americtui  President,  then,  is  a  person  of  as  great 
cunning,  dissimulation,  corruption  of  principle,  and  power  of 
wielding  a  populace,  as  the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  not  a  lead- 
big  maxim  of  Machiavel  which  his  public  and  political  life  luis  not 
amply  exemplified.  Among  other  traits  he  lias  that  of  making 
on  all  occasions  the  most  imposing  professions  of  integrity, 
patriotism,  piety,  and  justice.  When  he  has  underUiken  the  vilest 
actions  in  order  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  the  mischief  in¬ 
tended,  he  has  made  tlie  greatest  pretence  to  what  good  men  ap¬ 
prove  and  really  perform,  extolling  with  the  language  of  enthusiasm 
principles  and  conduct  directly  opposed  to  those  he  wjis  pursuing, 
and  imputing  to  his  opponents,  and  stigmatizing  as  corrupt,  selfish, 
anti'-republican,  and  dangerous,  the  very  things  which,  under 
the  cover  of  this  rw«e,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  doing.  He 
understands  perfectly  the  tactics  of  the  tyrant  and  usurper  of  the 
house  of  York : 

‘  I  do  the  wrongj  and  first  begin  to  brawl  ; 

The  secret  mischiefs,  which  I  set  abroach, 

I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others  : 

#  •  •  •  # 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany.’ 

With  the  popular  tidents,  the  intrepidity,  the  ambition,  and 
tiie  tynmny  of  Marius,  he  has  far  surpassed  the  Koinan  dcina- 
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gogue  in  refinement  and  extent  of  intrigue.  He  lias  often  been 
very  violent,  and  many  persons  have  coniinitted  the  error  of  svip- 
|K)sing  that  because  he  is  passionate,  he  is  therefore  sincere ;  but 
the  violence  of  General  .Jackson  is  regulated^  and  oiily  let  loose 
where  he  judges  from  the  character  of  persons,  or  the  crisis  of 
affairs  that  it  may  be  safe  and  useful  to  him.  Where  pru¬ 
dence  and  management  are  required,  no  man  can  be  more  meek 
and  gentle.  He  ‘can  roar  me  like  any  sucking  dove.’ 

Before  he  was  elected  President,  he  declared  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
then  about  to  nominate  him  for  the  Presidency,  and  convened 
expressly  to  hear  his  speech,  that  ‘  corruption  would  become  the 
‘  order  of  the  day  if  executive  offices  continued  to  be  conferred 
‘upon  members  of  Congress;’  adding,  that,  ‘he  felt  bound  to 
‘practise  upon  the  maxims  which  he  recommended  to  others.’ 
The^lrift  of  this  was  to  denounce  before  the  country  one  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Mr.  Adams  of  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  and  yet,  during  his  presidency,  General 
Jackson  appointed  as  many  members  of  Congress  to  office  as  all 
his  six  predecessors  together  ! 

He  also  said  to  the  Senate  previously  to  his  election,  that,  ‘  If 
‘  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  ever  come  to  remove 
‘  officers  for  the  sjike  of  creating  vacancies  and  gratifying  political 
‘  partizans,  then  would  the  most  heinous  passions  gain  an  uncon- 
‘  trollable  ascendancy;  corruption  would  be  at  its  height, patriotism 
‘  smothered,  and  the  fair  fabric  of  freedom,  erected  by  the  wisdom, 

‘  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  their  forefathers,  would  crumble 
‘  into  dust.’  And  yet,  iis  President  of  the  United  States,  he  re¬ 
moved  several  thousand  officers,  descending  to  the  smallest  vil- 
liige  post-masters,  precisely  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  creating  vacan- 
‘  cies  and  gratifying  his  political  ]iartizans.’ 

With  his  foot  upon  the  fragments  of  forty  solemn  treaties,  of 
which  the  United  States  had  received  the  full  and  immense  bene¬ 
fit,  and  under  his  sad  auspices  refused  to  perform  the  conditions, 
he  held  forth  in  the  face  of  Europe  upon  the  sacred  and 
pressing  obligation  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  especially 
when  one  sicie,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  that  treaty,  had  per¬ 
formed  their  part !  And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  in  his  annual 
message,  December,  1829,  he  affirmed  that  the  imputations  upon 
the  minister  to  Mexico,  of  having  interfered  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  that  country,  were  wholly  unfounded.  And  yet  this 
minister  had  made  his  house  the  rendezvous  of  a  faction,  which 
had  deposed  a  constitutional  President,  and  put  an  anarchist  and 
rebel  in  his  place.  * 


*  When  President  Jackson’s  first  cabinet  was  dissolved  in  m32,  the  mcin- 
bi*rs  dismissed  by  him,  viz.  Messrs.  Herrieii,  Branch,  and  Inpham,  published 
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Upon  thi«  man,  himself  a  slaveholder,  and  in  one  part  of  his 
life  a  rep^ular  slavetrader,  devolved  the  management  of  the  Jiffair 
of  Texas;  and  the  idea  of  appearinjr  in  Mexico  in  the  capacity 


addresses  to  the  coiintrj%  in  which  they  decUred  tliat  the  cause  of  their  re¬ 
moval  was,  that  their  wives  would  not  admit  into  their  social  intercourse  Mrs. 
E****,  the  wife  of  another  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  biographer  and 
favorite  of  the  President.  The  lady  in  question  was  a  person  of  disreputable 
character. 

It  was  proved  that  Col.  Johnson,  now  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  probably  indebted,  as  well  as  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  his  present  office  to 
his  subserviency  on  that  occasion,  full  as  much  as  to  his  own  merit,  had 
8ou)2fht  interviews  with  the  husbands  of  the  refractory  Indies,  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  President  would  be  satisfied,  if  they  merely  left  cards 
at  Mrs.  E.*s,  and  invited  her  to  their  larj^  parties ;  and  the  neji^iatxir,  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  compliance,  added,  tliat  the  President  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  ‘  like  a  roaring  lion.^ 

The  Republic  was  much  scandalized  at  this  passage  in  its  history,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  leaf  fn^m  that  of  Louis  XV.,  rather  than  of  ‘  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  virtuous  nation  upon  earth,’  and  the  President  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  decisive  answer.  He  made  a  bold  push  as  follows  : 

lat.  He  caused  Col.  Johnson  to  state  that  what  he  had  said  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  cabinet,  as  above  related,  was  all  of  his  own  head,  and  tnat  the 
President  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 

2dly.  The  President  caused  to  be  inserted  in  his  official  newspaper,  a 
point-blank  contnidiction  of  all  that  the  late  ministers  had  published  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet;  and  then  charged  them  with  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  ‘drive*  Mr.  E****  from  the  cabinet,  (‘it  was  your  bull  that  gored 
my  ox;’)  and  declared  fhat  thiit  was  the  tnie  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet.  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  caused  to  be  published,  a  document, 
pur]>orting  to  be  an  extract  from  a  ptvpcr,  which  he  had  read  to  all  hig 
cabinet  some  weeks  before,  and  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  informed  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  or  design,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
hmk  to  it.  The  same  extract  also  purported  that  the  President  utterly  dis¬ 
claimed  any  right  or  intention  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  of  the 
ministers’  families.  (‘Then  it  seems,  ladies,  that  you  have  been  hxikingfor 
nai^hty  wortls,’  said  Hr.  Johnson.) 

Tiie  tH'aring  of  this  document,  which  in  any  common  case  it  would  he 
difficult  to  si*e,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  a  colour  of  eyidence,  some¬ 
thing  which  might  appear  to  the  unwary  in  the  nature  of  a  record, — in 
proof  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the  policy  of  the  statement  of  the  ministers, 
that  the  President  had  attempted  to  interfere  in  their  social  relations,  and  had 
turned  them  out,  because  their  wives  were  stiiblioni.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  decided  the  persons  at  whom  it  purported  to  l>e  aimed,  because, 
if  they  would  rt'main  in  the  cabinet  after  so  gross  an  insult,  they  were  unfit 
to  ri'inain  in  the  society  of  gentlemen. 

Each  of  those  persons  again  took  the  field,  and  in  repl}'  to  the  above  tissue, 
declared  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  no  such  paper  was  ever  ‘  read  ’  to 
» them  or  shown  to  them,  by  the  Prt'sident  or  by  any  other  person. 

But  the  country  believed  Gen.  Jackson,  an^  the  ex-ministers,  who  were 
the  most  rt'spectable  and  able  that  he  ever  ap^minted,  sunk  into  oblivion  ! 

Mrs.  E****  was  lately  in  Ijondon,  where  the  exalted  official  character  of 
her  husband  could  not  procure  for  her  the  courtesies  of  British  matrons.  Wo 
.say  of  this  spirit  as  of  the  constitution — for  it  is  not  less  important — Egto 
perpr/urt. 
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of  a  pawnbroker,  was  probiibly  one  of  the  first  conceptions  of  his 
diplomacy.  To  Poinsett,  recalled  from  the  perils  which  their 
joint  labours  had  created,  he  appointed  as  successor  a  man  whom 
some  of  the  American  ne\^'spapers  described  as  Murking  and 
<  running  up  and  down,’  in  Arkansas ;  a  man  of  so  infamous  a 
character,  that  all  the  respectable  American  residents  in  Mexico 
declined  social  intercourse  with  him,  notwithstanding  that  his 
exalted  official  character  would  naturally,  by  the  wishes  and  in¬ 
terest  of  all,  have  placed  him  at  their  head.  Perhaps  the 
President’s  selection  in  this  instance  was  not  made  merely  ‘  to 
‘  gratify  a  political  partizan,’  but  with  some  reference  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  party  for  the  service  on  which  he  mtis  to  be  employed. 

This  person,  according  to  the  authority  before  quoted,  was 
also  a  speculator  in  Texas  lands ;  a  character,  it  would  seem,  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  that  of  an  absconding  debtor. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  grants  made  by  Mexico 
were  simply  licenses  to  colonize  within  certain  limits.  But 
those  grants  were  represented  by  many  of  tlie  persons  who  had 
obtained  them,  and  by  their  numerous  agents,  as  conveying  a 
valuable  and  assignable  interest  in  the  extensive  and  fertile  tracts 
which  they  defined;  and  many  of  them  were  actually  assigned  to 
tw’o  or  more  associations  in  the  United  States,  having  their 
trustees  established  at  New  York,  and  at  Nashville,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  end  their  agents  di^ersed  as  occasion  required,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  California.  These  companies  converted  the  pre¬ 
tended  grants  into  a  consolidated  stock,  if  w’^e  may  use  that  term, 
where  there  w'as  nothing  solid,  called  ‘Texas  Land  Scrip,’  a 
certificate  of  which  represented  certain  acres,  or  rather  uncertain 
acres  of  land  in  that  province.  Large  quantities  of  these  fraudu¬ 
lent  titles  WTre  disposed  of  in  New  York,  Northville,  New 
Orleans,  throughout  the  slave  states  generally,  and  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  the  free.  These  have  been  declared  fictitious 
and  void  by  tlie  Mexican  government,  whereas  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  of  the  insurgents,  and  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  if  that  government  shall  stand,  or  if  the  province  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Here  then  is  a  direct  and  powerful  interest  to  engage  a  host  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  favour  the  revolt  in  Texas,  and 
to  procure  its  annexation,  w’hich  undoubtedly  was  the  original 
ana  is  the  constant  plan.  But  to  this  the  slave  states  are  im¬ 
pelled  by  another  interest,  far  more  powerful  and  more  deeply 
eorrupt. 

There  are  severed  of  the  older  slave  states,  whose  soil,  once  fer¬ 
tile,  is  now  exhausted  in  all  those  districts  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  colonial  articles.  In  the  business  of  planting  in 
America,  the  use  of  manure  is  scarcely  known ;  and  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  procure  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have  any  sen- 
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nihle  effect  upon  tlie  vast  iicKls  which  sljivchohlers  exhaust. 
Domestic  animals  are  not  kept  by  them  in  so  considerable  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  by  farmers.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that 
too  under  a  system  of  agriculture  bad,  independent  of  the  absence 
of  manure,  is  all  that  can  be  relied  upon.  'Then,  atrain,  overseers 
are  employed  to  Uike  charu^e  of  the  planUition  and  slaves,  com¬ 
monly  for  very  short  terms,  on  a  contract  to  receive  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  crop  for  compensation.  It  is,  therefore,  their 
interest,  or  they  think  it  so,  to  abuse  both  land  and  nej^roes,  ami  to 
make  the  largest  possible  crops  for  the  time  beinjr,  without  the 
lejist  rej^ard  to  preserving  the  heart  of  the  land  or  the  life  of  the 
hibourer.  In  England  it  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that 
short  leases  are  the  worst  enemies  of  agriculture,  and  that  twenty- 
one  years  is  not  lon^  enouc^h  for  improvement. 

T  lie  inhabiUints  of  the  old  slave  stiites  have,  by  the  effect  ot 
these  circumsUinces,  gradually  become  farmers,  instead  of  boin;^, 
as  formerlv,  jljiieat  planters ;  and  they  confine  themselves  to  rais- 
iiiii^  i>ro visions  for  home  consumption,  or  (piantities  of  tobacco 
(excessively  small,  compared  with  the  former  production,)  for  ex- 
portiition. 

In  this  state  of  thinj^s  slave  labour  is  found  to  be  unprofiUible 
— and  indeed  a  positive  burden  ;  but  the  labourers  are  so  valu¬ 
able  as  an  article  of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  new  slave 
stiites,  that  it  has  become  a  regular  husiiwss  to  breed  them  expressly 
for  those  markets  !  Poor  iis  the  land  may  be,  and  bad  as  is  the 
system  of  cultivation,  a  man  can  raise  enough  food  of  a  cheap 
and  simple  kind  to  enable  his  master  to  ^  raise '  him,  until  he 
arrives  at  an  a^e  when  he  is  fit  to  be  driven  to  market.  There 
his  master,  who  is  often  also  his  father,  for  the  ‘  whitewashed’ 
race  sell  at  higher  prices  in  America  than  the  jetty  black, 
touches  for  him  or  her  from  JL50  to  £500,  according  to  strength, 
capability,  and  sometimes  according  to  personal  attractions,  and 
the  jiarticular  shade  of  the  skin. 

T  his  business  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolinas ;  and  to  a  less  but  in¬ 
creasing  extent  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabiuna. 
It  is  ascertained  that  in  Virginia,  about  half  of  the  entire  revenue, 
private  and  public,  is  derived  from  the  breeding  and  sale  ot 
slaves.  Daring  the  year  1835,  the  number  which  she  sold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statements  of  her  newspapers,  was  120,000  souls, 
of  the  value  of  £1  i,000,000.  But  in  ihat  year  the  demand  was 
unprecedented,  and  tlie  prices  very  high.  The  other  slave¬ 
raising  sUites  sell  altogether  rather  more  than  Virginia. 

A  market,  therefore,  for  men  is  a  matter  of  deep,  deep  interest 
to  the  slave  states,  at  the  head  of  which  Virginia  luus  alw  ays  been, 
as  she  has  likewise  at  that  of  the  nation  and  government.  A 
man's  wealtli,  a  woman’s  dowrv,  is  estimated  in  slaves,  as  in 
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pounds  sterling  in  England ;  thus  on  the  occasion  of  a  mercenary 
match,  it  is  common  to  say,  ^  such  an  one  has  married  a  hundred 
and  fifty  negroes/ 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  property, — sen¬ 
sitive  indeed  !  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  market,  i.  e.  the  market 
Mnthin  the  United  States,  for  out  of.  those  States  the  prices  are 
so  much  lower,  in  conseauence  of  the  competition  of  the  African 
trade,  that  there  would  oe  no  inducement  for  American  slave¬ 
holders  and  traders  to  resort  thither,  even  if  foreign  laws  per¬ 
mitted  it, — we  state  that  in  1832  the  legislature  of  Louisiana 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  for  sale  into 
that  state ;  and  in  forty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  that  intel¬ 
ligence  in  Virginia,  slaves  fell  twenty-five  per  cent.,  making  a 
loss  to  the  slaveholders  and  traders,  in  that  State  alone,  of 
£10,000,000  at  least  Subseouently  Louisiana  repealed  that 
law ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  slave  states  and  territories 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  will  at  no  distant 
day  become  saturated  with  slaves ;  and  that,  with  the  progressive 
increase  of  births,  and  the  progressive  decrease  of  fertility,  the 
slave  states  hitherto  called  ‘  new’  will  become  sellers,  rather  than 
buyers  of  slaves.  In  fact,  all  of  them,  except  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Florida,  have  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  them. 

The  importance,  therefore,  to  the  old  slave  states,  in  which 
category  all  will  soon  be  placed,  of  opening  a  new  territory 
adapted  to  colonial  cultivation,  and  affording  new  markets  for 
slaves,  is  immense,  immense  !  Texas  is  precisely  suited  to  their 
purpose,  in  situation,  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  facilities  for 
exporting  their  produce.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  cut  up  into 
half  a  dozen  new  states,  to  be  admitted  in  due  time  into  the 
Union,  and  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  preponderance  of  the 
slaveholding  and  trading  interest  in  the  legislature  and  govern¬ 
ment.. 

A  stronger  combination  of  personal  and  political  motives,  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  cannot  be  found  for  the  greatest  crimes  re¬ 
corded  in  history. 

The  new  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  propose  the  rene>\Til  of  the  negociation,  for  the  purchase 
of  Texas ;  and  having  essayed  without  success  all  the  ways  of 
corruption  and  intrigue,  (as  Texas  land  agents  have  likewise  done,) 
he  communicated  to  a  journal,  published  near  his  former  places 
of  residence,  a  paragraph,  announcing  to  his  countrymen  that  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  Texas  by  treaty  were  at  an  end.  And  here 
commenced  the  operations  for  obtaining  it  by  other  means. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  about  this  time  a  regular 
conspiracy  was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  having  its  principal  con¬ 
federates  in  Texas  and  the  slave  states,  but  having  ramifications, 
and  embracing  the  land  speculators  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
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‘scrip’  in  all  the  states.  Tims  much  is  certain,  that,  at  the  ensu- 
ini^  elections  for  tlie  represen tiitives  to  Conu^ress,  for  the  South 
Wi'stern  SUites,  i.  e.  those  nearest  to  Texas,  it  he^an  to  he  a 
test  to  demand  of  the  candidates,  ‘  What  in  their  opinion  would 
‘  he  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas  upon  the  slavehohliuir 
‘interest?  Whether  they  were  in  favour  of  that  acquisition? 

‘  And  whether,  if  Texas  shouM  rise,  they  would  be  in  favour  of 
‘  pving  her  assistance  ?’  This  Wiis  four  years  before  Texas  did 
rise. 

M  eantime,  the  emi^n^atlon  to  Tex«as,  the  land  speeulations  and 
the  circulation  of  ‘  laiul  scrip  *  increased ;  and  editors  of  j)uhlic 
journals,  particularly  in  the  commerciid  metropolis.  New  York, 
are  known  to  have  become  proprietors  of  the  titles  and  scrip  of 
TYxiis.  How  far  this  mayne  the  ciise  with  other  editors  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  access  to  the  books  of  the  Company,  for  the 
juirpose  of  ascerUiinin^  the  names  of  the  stockholders,  wa^  denied. 
Hut  the  editors,  generally,  some  doubtless  from  ignorance,  and 
others  probably  from  interest,  chimed  in  with  the  leading,  and, 
we  grievously  suspect,  corrupt  journals  of  New  York  ;  and  they 
set  forth  from  week  to  week,  with  one  accord,  the  i»;reat  ad- 
vantjige  which  the  nation  wouhl  derive  from  the  proposed  accjni- 
sition.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  oiiufht  to 
t;ike  possession  at  once,  seeing  that  the  holy  cause  of  liberty 
was  suffering  there  ! 

Previously  to  this,  and  a  little  before  the  supposed  cons]>iraey 
mis  formed,  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  devoted  political 
friends  of  President  Jackson,  a  member  of  tlie  senate  of  the 
United  States,  had  written  a  series  of  Essays,  published  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  slave  journals,  in  which  he  undertook  t<»  dress  up  the 
old  and  relinquished  claim  of  the  United  States  to  Texas. 

Meantime,  articles  of  an  opposite  character,  could  not  find  ad¬ 
mission,  without  extreme  dilliculfy,  into  the  journals,  and  if  ad¬ 
mitted  into  one,  they  received  none  of  that  spontaneous  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  presses  of  tliat  country,  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  forming  or  correcting  of  juiblic  o[>inion.  These 
facts  show’  that  the  design  of  preparing  tlie  American  public  tor 
the  outnige  meditated  by  the  conspirators  and  President,  had 
tiiken  effect.  A  vitst  majority  of  the  honest  and  disinterested 
people  of  the  free  states  were  persuaded,  and  firmly  believe  at 
this  moment,  that  the  cause  of  the  "Pexians  is  the  cause  of  fihertf/, 
ami  they  compare  it  to  tluit  of  the  Poles  ! 

We  now’  revert  to  events  in  Mexico.  President  Santa  Anna, 
having  effected  a  pacification  of  the  interior,  sent  his  friend,  (len. 
Cos,  with  a  few’  hundred  men,  to  Texas,  for  the  ])urpose  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  revenue  laws,  and  stoj>ping  the  slave  trade,  and  other 
systematic  abuses.  T  his  was  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  signal  of  action  to  the  conspirators,  and  of  open  rebel- 
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lion  to  the  province.  Gen.  Cos  attacked  from  the  moment  of 
his  landing,  was  soon  captured,  with  all  his  men  and  military 
stores. 

Meantime,  arms,  ammunition,  men,  and  money,  were  sent 
from  the  United  States  chiefly  from  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  the  slave  states ;  and  ofiicers  of  the  government,  high  in  the 
intimacy  and  confidence  of  the  President,  wore  concerned  in 
raising  and  for\i'arding  these  supplies,  being  likewise  concerneil 
in  the  gigantic  land  frauds,  whose  success,  as  we  have  shown, 
would  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  revolt.  Companies  and 
battalions  were  openly  levied  and  embarked  at  the  ports,  or 
marched  through  the  interior  of  the  states,  and  public  meetings 
were  held  and  committees  organized  for  collecting  funds  and  pre¬ 
paring  every  species  of  aid.  These  meetings  and  organizations 
took  place  in  all  the  principal  cities,  whether  in  the  slave  states 
or  the  free;  and  in  respect  to  the  former,  they  spread  to  the 
remotest  parts.  The  proceedings  were  piibfished  in  the  news¬ 
papers  generally,  and  piirticularly  in  the  otficial  of  the  President, 
cither  without  comment  or  with  marks  of  approbation.  The 
names  of  committees  were  published  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and 
some  of  the  members  were,  but  not  ‘  all,  honourable  men.*  They 
appointed  their  rendezvous,  giving  public  notice  thereof  in  the 
newspapers,  and  of  the  times  of  their  assembling,  to  transact  the 
business  relating  to  their  \vnr.  The  laws  of  the  ITnited  States 
forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  undertaking,  or  setting  on  foot, 
or  proposing,  or  providing  the  means  of,  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from  the  United  IStates  against  any 
nation,  or  province  of  a  nation,  at  peace  with  the  United  Stites; 
but,  through  influence  of  the  president,  the  intrigues  of  the  land- 
trustees,  agents,  and  speculators,  and  the  popular  favour  towards 
the  Texian  cause,  no  enforcement  of  the  law  took  place,  nor 
was  a  serious  attempt  mtade  to  enforce  it ;  and  about  this  time  the 
president  iK'came  so  confident  of  the  success  of  these  multifarious 
means,  that  he  promised,  as  his  manner  was,  the  office  of  Gover¬ 
nor  of  7cxaSy  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Mr.  Hutchins  G.  Burton, 
of  North  Carolina.  Burton  is  since  deceased,  and  the  letter  of 
the  president,  containing  this  promise,  was  found  among  bis 
papers,  liurton  had  acquired  a  title,  good  or  bad,  to  -KbfMK) 
acres  of  land  in  Texas. 

A  more  desperate  and  sanguinary  set  of  fellows  were  never 
piped  to  the  deck  of  a  pirate,  than  were  now  collected  in  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  constituted  authorities,  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Further,  felons  and  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  four  winds,  were 
ortered  (UK)  acres  each,  of  excellent  land,  on  condition  of  joining 
their  ranks,  and  fighting,  its  they  blasphemously  expressed  it,  in 
tile  cause  of  ‘  (bwl  and  liberty.* 
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In  the  month  of  February,  1830,  President  Santa  Anna  en¬ 
tered  Texas,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  8,000  men.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  he  seems  to  have  been  lamentiibly  detieient  in  knowledjre 
of  the  character  and  position  of  Ins  enemy.  That  enemy  liad 
the  United  States  for  the  base  of  its  operations.  Santii  Anna  com¬ 
menced  the  campaij^n  with  acts  of  unheard  of  ri^or — pursued  it 
without  vigilance  or  foresi^lit — and  ended  it  with  total  discom¬ 
fiture  and  dis^jrace.  He  was  made  j)risoner,  and  the  Texians 
glutted  their  vengeance;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were 
less  inhuman  than  he  had  been.  They  did  not  massjicre  in  cold 
blood  those  whom  they  had  once  received  iis  prisoners,  and  the 
«‘X-|tfesi(lent  general  is  indebted  for  the  saving  of  his  life  to  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  example.  The  exterminating  policy  with  which  he 
set  out,  may  not  have  been  very  unjust  to  those  bad  men;  but  such 
indiscriminate  butchery  wiis  unworthy  the  chief  of  a  civilized 
nation,  and  of  the  a^e.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  marked  by  the 
reprobation  of  mankind. 

These  events  have  been  followed  by  continued  accessions  to 
the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  from  the  United  Suites,  and  an 
immense  increase  of  the  slave  trade,  which  is  now  carried  on  di¬ 
rectly  between  Texas  and  Cubji,  and  Texas  and  Africa  itself; 
although  the  vnnstifntioji,  which  the  Texians  have  affected  to  form, 
prohibits  it  with  all  the  world  except  the  United  States.  The 
reader  will  require  no  comments  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  this 
clause. 


In  March  bust  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  recognized  the  in- 
ilependence  of  Texits.  Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  crown  the 
success  of  the  consjiiracy,  but  the  formality  of  a  treaty  of  union 
between  the  United  Suites,  and  the  nation  of  Texas.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  voted  more  than  a  year  ago  that  they  would  be  annexed  to 
the  United  Suites.  We  say  they  voted,  because  the  result  is 
taken  as  the  expression  of  their  will,  though  we  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  the  industrious  and  respectable  portion  of  them  have 
taken  no  part  in  these  transactions,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
seriously  injured,  and  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  them.  We  know 
that  it  was  matter  of  boasting  to  the  army,  which  defeated  Santa 
Anna,  and  which  was  commanded  by  a  ruffian  from  the  United 
States,  another  intimate  friend  of  President  Jackson,  that  ‘  there 
‘  were  not  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  in  their  ranks  !’  And 
yet  these  men  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  resort  to  arms  by  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  !  W  e  have  seen  that  the  government  of  ^lexico  has  treated 
the  authorized  settlers  in  Texas  with  a  kindness  and  liberality  ab¬ 
solutely  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  luis  been  releiised,  but  not  until  he  had  so 
tar  abandoned  all  dignity,  honour,  and  decorum,  as  to  negociate, 
though  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  rebels,  in 
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wliich  their  indepeiuloncc  ^^ls  acknowled|rod.  This  treaty  of 
course  has  been  disavowed  by  the  Mexican  jj^overninent ;  but  it 
hiis  since  been  rejiorted  by  the  American  journals,  that  the 
same  personage,  while  recently  at  the  seat  of  j^overnment  of  the 
United  States,  concluded  another  treaty  with  President  Jackson, 
by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  whole  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norta^  shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Such 
fatuity,  to  call  it  by  a  gentle  name,  in  a  man  supposed  to  have 
some  talent  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  experience,  but  not  a  |>article  of 
authority  to  ne^ociate  a  treaty,  seems  incredible.  Of  course,  if 
such  treaty  exist,  it  can  have  no  force,  except  as  a  proof  of  the 
unbridled  ambition,  and  the  indecent,  and  at  last  undisguised 
cupidity  of  the  slave-holders  and  traders  to  seize  upon  that  noble 
country. 

For  the  government  of  the  United  States,  now  under  a 
northern  president,  but  as  much  as  ever,  and  if  it  were  possible 
more,  under  slave-holding  and  slave-trading  influence,  there  re¬ 
mains  but  a  single  step,  and  that  comparatively  simple.  I’resi- 
dent  Jackson,  one  of  the  authors  and  the  most  eflicient  promott'r 
of  the  great  conspiracy,  having  piissed  through  his  accustomed 
pluises  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  of  virtuous  abhorrence  and 
indignant  denial  of  the  policy,  which  he  was  privately  putting 
forth  every  faculty  to  effectuate,  has  had  the  satisfaction,  as  his 
last  official  act,  of  putting  his  seal  to  the  independence  of  Texas 
— the  independence  of  a  band  of  Buccaneers ;  and  their  envoy 
appeared  on  the  following  day,  at  the  inauguration  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  among  the  ambassadors  of  Europe. 

We  trust  that  this  development  has  satisfied  every  British 
reader,  that  the  mutual  attraction  between  the  United  Suites,  i.  e. 
the  slave  States,  which,  like  Louis  XIV.,  are  ‘the  SUite,*  and 
those  w  ho  have  usurped  the  name  and  jiossession  of  Texas,  is  so 
strong  that  their  Union  is  inevitable,  if  it  do  not  meet  a  prompt 
and  decided  opposition  from  some  quarter  other  than  Mexico 
itself.  The  next  regular  session  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  wdll  commence  on  the  4th  of  December  next,  or 
possibly  the  sjiecial  one  which  is  called  for  September  next,  will 
see  the  last  act  of  the  plot  completed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  an  event  w^ould  be  of  the  very  w'orst 
augury  for  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  nations  occupying  the 
M  ost  of  Europe,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  It  would  extend 
a  dominion  already  large  enough  for  its  own  good  or  the  good  of 
others.  It  would  enlarge  that  dominion  much  more  than  the 
partition  of  Poland  did  the  Ilussian  empire.  It  would  effectually 
and  for  ever  destroy  the  balance  of  power  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  extend,  not  civilization,  but  slavery  of  the  most  savage 
sort,  and  a  kind  of  feudal  barbarism,  different  from,  but  far  worst* 
than,  that  of  Russia. 
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From  wliat  we  have  already  said,  il  will  have  been  j>erceiveil 
that  society  is  so  constituted  in  the  American  slave  states  as  to 
be  at  once  transitory  and  permanent  If  it  were  not  for  tlie 
domestic  slave  trade,  virtually  protected  by  the  humanity  of 
Europe  and  the  free  states ;  and  the  j^ainful  and  fatal  system  of 
breeding  slaves  to  supply  that  trade,  a  revolution  favourable  to 
peace  and  liberty  would  be  wrought  in  the  old  slave  states,  in 
pro))ortion  as  the  traffic  and  mi^^ration  proceed,  and  new  states  are 
formed  and  populated.  The  evil  would  pass  away,  more  slowly, 
but  not  less  surely,  than  a  Tartar  inundation  from  mere  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  aliment,  l^ut,  with  the  system  of  breeding  slaves  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  market,  and  with  a  monopoly  of  that  market,  the 
evil  is  fixed  in  its  hold,  while  it  marches  south-west  to  new  coii- 
cpiests,  like  the  Russian  power  in  the  south-east.  Add  to  all  the 
causes  of  hostility  and  usurpation,  which  we  have  enumerated, 
the  wide  and  ckishing  differences  of  religion,  race,  and  manners, 
aiul  the  most  short-sighted  must  perceive  the  danger  of  permitting 
tlie  established  barrier  between  them  from  being  broken  down, 
aiul  the  ascendiuicy  of  the  rapacious  and  usurping  side  over- 
w'hcliningly  increiis^'d. 

'I'lie  stnl,  climate,  and  productions  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  states 
and  colonies  lying  south  of  her  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  iwe,  and  will  ever  be,  in  the 
highest  degree  tempting  to  such  a  society  as  that  of  the  American 
slave-holders,  traders,  and  breeders,  because  they  arc  better 
adapted  to  slave  labour  than  even  the  most  southern  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  possessions  of  the  United  States.  About  two  years  ago  a 
large  portion  of  the  cane  plants  in  Louisiana  were  destroyed  by 
frost.  This  discister  ri'duced  at  one  blow  the  production  of  indi¬ 
genous  sugar  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  to  w  hich  it  had  attiiined, 
and  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  the  substitution  of  cotton  in 
lieu  of  it. 

'Fhe  warlike  spirit,  which  exists  in  a  high  degree  among  the 
people  of  the  slave  states,  a  peo})lc  disiiaining  labour,  and  having 
fi*w  excitements  consistent  w  ith  peace  and  civilization,  now'  mani- 
tests  itself  in  single  combats,  oloody  street  brawls,  and  even 
pitched  battles,  w  here  the  friends  of  the  parties  range  themselves 
on  the  respective  sides,  and  leave  several  dead  on  the  ground  ! 
1  his  spirit  is  greatly  nourished  by  the  constant  and  sanguinary 
cruelties,  w  hich  they  inflict,  and  see  inflicted  upon  slaves.  Should 
this  s}>irit  be  once  unchained  in  those  fair  regions,  iuid  should 
there  learn  to  clothe  itself  with  the  power  and  the  honours  of  con- 
ijuest,  who  can  tell  where  it  w  ould  stop,  or  w  ho  could  say  to  it, 
*  riiiis  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.’ 

In  its  progress  it  would  jeop;u'd  the  existence  of  the  llritish 
and  other  European  cstablishnients  in  the  West  Indies  and  upon 
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the  Main ;  and  strike  at  the  most  valuable  supports  of  the  com¬ 
merce,  revenues,  and  marine  of  the  metropolitan  countries. 

Napoleon  fell,  but  the  eflfects  of  his  policy  remained.  His  ‘conti¬ 
nental  system’  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  the  necessity 
of  providing  within  themselves  for  wants,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  Great  Hritain  to  suj)plv.  Necessity,  as 
usual,  proved  a  prolific  mother,  and  those  nations  became  sud¬ 
denly  addicted  to  manufacturin«^,  and  lost  for  ever  the  habit  of 
dependence.  A  change  of  this  kind,  once  wrought,  is  irrevoc¬ 
able.  Manufacturing  enterprise  finds  now  comparatively  little 
vent  in  Europe  for  its  products.  But  the  same  train  of  events 
which  closcvi  in  a  measure  the  markets  of  Eurojie,  opened  to  us 
and  to  the  world  the  commerce  and  the  magnificent  resources  of 
South  America.  We  had  a  minister,  who  was  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  importance  of  this  oj>ening,  and  who  liastened  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  still  dreaming  of  putting  down  revo¬ 
lution,  and  restoring  the  anti-social  system  of  Spain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  to  take  the  new  states  by  the  hand,  and  offer  them  friend¬ 
ship.  The  same  course,  so  far  its  commerce  was  concerned,  was 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  rich  realm  of  llayti,  which  calumny 
cannot  prevent  from  becoming  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth 
to  Europe.  Erance  has  discovered  that  her  true  interest  and  glory 
lie  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the  legitimate  imbecilities  and 


dijilomatic  fonrherivs  of  the  old  continent.  Arc  these  two  na¬ 
tions,  with  eyes  thus  open,  prepared  to  see  those  new  indepen¬ 
dencies,  so  much  cherished,  inspiring  so  much  hope,  and  giving 
so  much  foretiiste  of  the  blessings  they  are  capable  of  conferring, 
]>;lss  ill  rajiid  succession  under  the  barbarous  and  blighting  system 
of  North  American  slavery  ? 

Hut  that  system  will  not  be  satisfied  with  continental  acipiisi- 
tions,  though  it  should  have  the  entire  range  there :  it  is  too  jea¬ 
lous  and  too  aggressive  for  that.  It  nurses  and  feeds  a  fierce  hatred 
of  the  great  moral  and  jiolitical  revolutions,  which  have  taken 
place,  and  are  going  on  in  the  Antilles,  and  it  longs  to  hfvck 
them.  The  ])olicy  of  negro  emancipation  may  be  considered  as 
now  fixed  by  the  example  of  Great  Hritain,  and  the  sentiment  (d* 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  slow  to  jiervade  in  ])racticc  all  their 
transatlantic  possessions,  as  it  has  already  pervaded  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  except  Hra/.il.  'I'he  jealousy  and  hatred  of  American  slave¬ 
holders  and  traders  will  increase  in  proportion  as  emancipation 
progresses  in  the  French  ^  and  S|>anish  colonies;  and  the 


*  Count  Mol^,  Minister  of  Foreij^n  AiFairs,  and  President  of  the  King’s 
Council,  lias  recently  announced  in  the  Freiieh  ehanihers  that  at  their  next 
Session,  the  governiiient  will  bring  in  a  Pill  fur  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  colonies. 
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coloured  nice  acquires  power,  and,  what  is  more  unpardonable, 
respectability,  in  so  near  a  neighbourhood.  The  welUknowii 
eagerness  of  the  Americans  to  push  their  commercial  specula¬ 
tions  (sometimes  at  the  cost  of  other  nations)  yields  to  nothing 
under  heaven  except  their  hatred  of  the  negro,  verifying  the  wise 
adage  that  men  hate  for  benefits  as  well  as  for  injuries.  Up  to 
this  day  they  have  not  formed,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
thought  of  forming,  the  slightest  commercial  relation  with  llayti ! 

The  keenness  of  the  Yankee  publicjins  after  ‘the  shiners'  is 
also  pretty  well  known  ;  but  it  has  in  no  instance  induced  them 
to  open  a  door  to  a  Ilagtian,  though  he  were  freighted  with 
iloubloons,  unless  he  happened  to  have  got  in,  and  then  it  was  to 
turn  him  out 

The  same  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  slave¬ 
holders  and  traders,  caused  the  abortion  of  the  celebrated  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama;  which,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
once  a  terror  to  America,  but  now  no  longer  redoubUible,  since 
rrance  has  assumed  a  position  worthy  of  herself,  was  warmly  ap¬ 
proved  by  good  men  and  enlightened  friends  of  liberty.  Hut  it 
was  opposed  by  the  slave-holders  and  traders  with  a  fury  arising 
almost  to  frenzy,  particularly  by  him,  (a  senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Burton,)  who  subsequently  wrote  the 
essays  to  revive  the  ceded  claim  of  the  United  Stiites  to  Texas. 
Poinsett,  so  much  mentioned  already,  and  lately  appointed  Ame- 
ri«in  Secretary  at  JVnr^  was  the  active  agent  in  effecting  the 
failure  of  the  assembly  at  Panama.  The  real  difficulty,  whicli 
very  long  speeches  were  made  to  conceal^  was  that  Bolivar,  w  lio 
proposed  the  Congress,  had  WTitten  ‘  Negro  Emancipation’  uj>on 
Ids  standard,  mid  liad  commenced  his  remarkable  career  by  eman¬ 
cipating  his  own  slaves.  It  w^as  apprehended  by  Americjin 
slave-holders  and  traders  that  the  proposed  Congress  might  be 
made  in  some  w^ay  subservient  to  that  policy.  Thus  the  greatest 
enemy  of  tlie  Alliance  of  the  Republics  of  the  New  World,  was 
not  Russia  and  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Old  World,  but  one  of 
those  very  Republics !  Who  docs  not  see  that  despotism  is 
every  where  the  siime  ? 

If  there  should  be  any  who  think  that  the  events  w’e  luive  in¬ 
dicated,  as  likely  to  be  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  T  exas  to  the  United  States,  are,  even  if  probable,  too  re¬ 
mote  to  be  made  the  subject  of  serious  cjilculation — to  them  w’e 
reply,  that  such  a  sentiment  is  not  justified  by  reason  nor  by 
tacts.  It  is  a  mean  and  wretched  spirit,  w’hich  refrains  from 
planting  a  tree,  becjiust*  he,  w  ho  plants  it,  may  not  live  to  eat  the 
fruit,  or  sit  under  the  shade.  But  nations  never  die,  except  by 
suicide.  They  live  to  t<tste  the  fruits  of  their  planting,  be  they 
sweet  or  bitter. 

hen  the  British  government  acquiesced,  not  without  reluct- 
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anco,  ill  i  nc  cession  of  the  Floridas,  involving  as  some  compensa¬ 
tion  the  perjietual  renunciation  of  the  claim  on  Texas,  ilul  any 
minister  or  any  mortal  dream  of  that,  as  ever  possible,  which  has 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  if  any  one  had  then  said  that  he  fore¬ 
saw  that  thus  much  would  happen  in  a  few  years,  would  he  not 
have  been  deemed  mad  or  smitten  with  ‘  dise;ise  of  prophecy  ?’ 
And  if  a  minister  had  foreseen  what  1ms  occurred,  would  lie  have 
counselled  that  acquiescence  ?  At  this  time  there  is  more  light, 
and  it  would  be  inexcusjible  not  to  see  farther. 

The  American  slave  system  selects  for  the  application  of  its 
fatal  industry  the  richest  spots  of  the  richest  countries,  and  these 
it  occupies  with  an  incredible  celerity.  Each  plantation  consists 
ordinarily  of  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stant  policy  to  keep  out  small  proprietors,  because  the  sight  of  a 
white  man,  doing  his  own  work,  would  weaken  the  prestige  of 
the  negroes,  that  they  were  made  to  labour,  and  white  men  to  be 
lords.  When  good  land  is  cheap  and  easy  of  access,  every  con¬ 
siderable  slave-holder  makes  it  a  point  to  give  a  drove  of  negroes, 
and  land  enough  for  a  jilantation,  to  each  of  his  sons,  and  some¬ 
times  as  dowries  to  his  daughters.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  young  men,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  absolute  do¬ 
mination,  the  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  contempt  of  labour,  to 
which  slavery  gives  rise,  must  either  be  thus  provided  for,  or  with 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy,  which  are  not  yet  large  in  the 
IJnited  StJites,  (although  the  officers  have  been  disproportionably 
increased  for  this  very  purpose,)  or  they  must  become  outcasts 
and  vagabonds,  like  a  large  portion  of  those  jiersons  who  have 
seized  upon  the  possession  and  government  of  I'exas.  There  are 
many  honourable,  and  some  brilliant  exceptions  to  this  remark  in 
the  American  slave  states,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true. 

The  United  States  at  the  revolution  were  ‘  thirteen,’  some  of 
which,  more  particularly  Georgia,  a  very  large  slave  sUite,  had 
but  begun  to  ne  settled.  They  are  now  ‘twenty-six.’  Since  the 
estiiblishment  of  the  government  in  1787,  the  slave-holding  popu¬ 
lation  has  taken  possession  of  the  new  states  of  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabamii,  and  Mississippi,  w’ithin  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  is  not  much. 

In  1808,  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
Louisiana  was  purchased.  This  territory  was  as  large  iis  Mexico, 
and  larger  than  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  together.  It  is 
certiinly  true  that  the  slave-holders  have  occupied  only  the  most 
fertile  portion,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
comprehending  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansits,  and  Missouri ; 
and  that  much  the  largest  portion  remains,  and  must  always  re¬ 
main  unsettled,  unless  it  be  by  freemen.  Hut  this  is  only  a  new 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  raj)idity  with  which  the  American 
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slave-holding  population  is  destined,  if  not  checked  l)y  European 
power,  to  overrun  the  continent. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  accpiisition  of  Louisiana,  the  Eloridas 
were  surrendered  to  the  United  Suites.  They  are  «is  lar^e  as 
tlie  island  of  Cireat  Britain,  hut  the  proportion  of  laud  in  them, 
which  would  be  hitifhlv  })roliUihle  to  slave-holders,  luis  been  fmnul 
not  to  be  ^reat,  and  tliey  have  for  several  years  ceased  to  attract 
much  emigration,  and  much  traffic  in  men  and  women  from  the 
slave  states.  Yet  such  is  the  impatience  in  the  American  slave- 
holding  community  of  the  neighbourhood  of  any  tiling  resembling 
independent  power,  however  peaceful  or  insignificant,  that  tlie 
last  of  the  unfortunate  Aborio^ines  of  those  provinces  have  been 
expelled  from  their  beloved  homes  and  hunting  ])aths,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  blood  and  some  millions  of  national  treasure. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Eloridas,  the  revolt 
(which  is  merely  a  chant^e  in  the  mode  of  acquisition)  took 
place  in  Texas. 

A^ain;  compare  the  immense  space,  just  described,  most  of 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  Suites  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  slave-lioldinji^  po])ulation,  and  all  which,  so  far  as  it 
suited  their  purposes,  has  been  occupied  by  them, — with  that 
territory  nortn-west  of  the  Ohio,  whither  free  labour,  honoured 
and  blessed  by  the  accompaniments  of  religion,  arts,  and  science, 
has  turned  its  steps.  4  lie  whole  of  this  is  four  states,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan;  all  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  United  Suites,  and  none  of  them,  with  the  exce})tion  of 
Illinois,  so  large  as  either  of  the  above-mentioned  slave  states. 
They  cover  about  one-third  as  much  surface  as  the  slave- 
population  has  occupied  during  the  sjime  period  ! 

I'hesc  four  states  have  also  received  the  entire  mass  of  Euro¬ 
pean  emigration,  and  they  are  still  regarded  as  ‘new,’  and  are 
cjipable  of  receiving,  with  a  proportionable  increase  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  of  the  productiveness  and  value  of  their  lands, 
millions  of  industrious  projirietors,  and  are  actually  receiving  from 
Europe  and  the  free  sUites  thousands  every  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  cotemporaries,  Kentucky,  IVnncssee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Eloridas,  have  almost  cejised  to  be  regarded  as 
‘  new,’  i.  e.  states  to  which  emigration  tends,  for  they  not  only 
no  longer  absorb  the  stream  of  slave-holding  emigration,  but  have 
become  large  tributaries  to  it,  and  have  furnishcil  a  majority  ot 
the  settlers  of  Texas.  Arkansas,  the  most  recent  of  tlie  slave 
states  above  mentioned,  had  two  years  ago  poured  into  Texas 
IG,(K)0  from  a  population  of  GO, 000.  The  entire  pojnilation  ot 
TVxas  at  the  sjinic  date  w;is  estimated  at  70,00(b  exhibiting  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ,57,000  upon  13,0(M)  in  four  years.  If  the  accounts 
given  by  Americiui  journals  of  the  late  and  actual  augmentiition 
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l)y  the  influx  of  emigrants  and  the  importation  of  slaves,  be  cor¬ 
rect,  tlie  wliole  number  must  now  exceed  belief. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  past  how  long,  or  rather 
how  short  a  time  Texas,  with  all  its  extent  and  rare  fertility,  will 
suflice  for  tlie  slave-holding  emignition,  and  for  the  slave  trade. 
It  is  but  one^ighth  as  large  as  the  new  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  States  during  the  thirty-two  years  preceding  the  revolt 
in  Texas.  True  it  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  Texas  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  well  adapted  to  slave  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  also,  that  the  most  fertile  tracts  are  already  disposed  of, 
and  that,  if  the  titles  held  in  the  United  States  are  confirmed, 
which  the  cjise  supposes,  it  will  be  found  tluit  there  is  not  much 
land  of  any  description,  which  is  not  disposed  of.  Texfis,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  for  any  great  length  of  time,  if  it  should  ever  do  so, 
furnish  ])lantations  for  sons  and  daughters  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
American  slave-holders  have  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  also  to 
he  observed,  that  the  population  of  the  slave  states  is  now  six 
inillions,  instead  of  being  less  than  two  millions,  as  it  was  wdien 
this  series  of  acquisitions  commenced. 

flow  long  then  will  Texas  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of  a 
society  thus  constituted?  W  ill  it  be  sixteen  years  or  six  ?  Our 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Indeed  the  views  of  the  aggressors  are  not  even  now  confined  to 
'Fexas,  but  extend  to  all  tliat  part  of  Mexico  lying  east  of  the 
Rio  Bravo,  comprehending,  besides  Texas,  portions  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  states  of  Tainaulipas,  Coapuila,  Cehihuahua,  and  Sant<i  Fc, 
making,  in  addition  to  Texas,  which  is  165,000  square  miles, 
136,000  square  miles  belonging  to  other  sUitcs;  in  all  301,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  192,240,000  English  acres  I 

This  is  not  quite  all ;  the  late  Ainericjin  journals  inform  us 
that  the  Texian  government  was  deliberating  upon  the  question 
of  seizing  Matamoras,  the  principal  city  upon  the  IVesUrn  bank 
of  the  Rio  Bravo.  This  place  is  in  the  sUite  of  Tamaulipas, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of 
l  exas  ! 

And  with  aid  similar  to  that  which  they  had  already  received, 
and  which  will  infallibly  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  and  to  the  bounties  of  six  hundred  acres,  resembling 
strongly  the  distributions  among  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Normans, 
and  those  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  now  imikes  to  his  oflicers 
in  Poland, — they  will  t<ike  that  city,  and  in  succession  the  other 
cities  and  suites  of  Mexico,  as  fast  as  they  want  them  ;  if  perad- 
venture  an  awakened  ambition,  a  taste  of  conquest,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  adventure,  and  the  love  of  gold  should  not  move  them  to 
invade  it  sooner  than  necessity  requires. 

It  is  well  know  n  that  Mexico  possesses  mines,  which  though 
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not  yet  thoroughly  worked,  supply  most  of  the  hard  money  of  the 
world.  Now,  although  the  American  slave-holders  and  traders 
are  in  the  habit  of  deriding  the  ‘  Northern  brethren’  as  mean  and 
niggardly,  because  they  use  with  prudence  wliat  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  with  toil ;  yet  a  true  analysis  of  the  slave-holding,  and 
slave-trading  character  must  evidently  give  covetousness  as  the 
basis.  Is  it  a  love  of  negroes,  which  they  commonly  pretend,  or 
a  thirst  of  gold,  which  tliey  always  deny,  that  makes  them  com¬ 
pel  those  negroes  to  cultivate  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  under  the  stimulus  of  stripes,  instead  of  the  stimulus  of 
wages  !  Stripes  cost  nothing  but  bits  of  skin,  and  occasionally 
bits  of  flesh,  from  the  backs  of  slaves ;  wages  would  take  bits  of 
silver  from  the  imckets  of  the  planters  !  Is  all  this  whipping 
disinterested  ?  If  it  be  so,  the  slave-holders  are  the  greatest 
philanthropists  in  the  world. 

The  difference  between  the  Virginia  and  the  Yankee  character, 
in  point  of  meanness,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The 
latter  spends  sparingly  what  is  his  own ;  the  former  lavishly,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  })oor. 

T'he  thirst  of  the  slave-holders  and  traders  for  gold  has  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  subversion  of  all  the  treaties  of  the 
ITnited  States  with  the  defrauded  and  most  injured  Aborigines. 
Those  treaties  begun  under  Washington,  after  a  deliberate  exa¬ 
mination  by  him  and  by  the  senate  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
nations,  and  continued  and  multiplied  to  the  number  of  about 
forty  under  his  successors,  w  ere  religiously  observed  until  the 
time  of  President  Jackson ;  but  at  that  time  rich  mines  of  gold 
had  been  discovered  within  the  territories  ‘guaranteed  for  ever’ 
to  the  native  proprietors.  This  settled  their  fate ;  and  they  are 
now'  in  strange  places  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  w  hich, 
when  they  sliall  have  learned  to  love  them,  they  w  ill  be  again 
removed,  if  their  poor  homes  shall  be  found  to  have  anything, 
which  slave-holding  and  slave-trading  cupidity  covets.  On  the 
other  hand,  tribes  of  Indians  are  still  residing  peacefully,  and,  in 
many  instances,  cultivating  farms  industriously,  and  living  in 
plenty  and  respectability  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  the  oldest  free 
states. 

There  is  another  cause,  already  mentioned  in  another  con¬ 
nexion,  which  though  acting  more  slow  ly,  w  ould  not  less  surely 
have  produced  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians.  It  is  the  rapid  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  sulmiitted  to  American  slave  cultivation,  w  hicli 
having  gone  on  for  some  time  all  around,  w  ould  at  length  lead  the 
slave-holders  to  seize  upon  the  oases  of  the  Indians. 

Can  the  Christian  and  civilized  pow  ers  of  the  West  of  Europe 
look  widi  indifference  upon  the  extension  of  this  hideous  system 
to  exterior  provinces,  luid  the  commencement  of  a  new’  series  ot 
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similar  robberies,  wliicb  in  their  ])r()n^ress  will  not  merely  cause 
^rief  and  scandal  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe,  but  posi¬ 
tive  losses  to  those  powers  in  particular  ? 

Mexico,  rich  and  ma<^nificent  «is  Providence  has  made  it, 
would  in  its  turn  furnish  but  a  proportion  of  land,  whose  pro¬ 
ductiveness  wonld  satisfy  that  avarice  which  bepns  by  feedintr  on 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  negroes ;  and  would  also,  in  its  turn,  be 
converted  into  breeding  styes,  to  supply  new  sliambles  in  the 
island  and  beyond  the  Isthmus. 

Those  w'ho  consult  the  history  of  the  American  Union,  and 
reflect  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the  free  states,  will 
perceive  in  them  elements  too  well  disclosed  to  combine  with  the 
l)arbarism  of  slave-holding  society.  1  hey  are  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  ship-owners,  under-writers,  bankers,  and  navigators, 
'riie  slave  stiites,  as  the  condition  of  their  existence,  furnish  large 
(piantities  of  raw  materials,  heavy  and  bulky,  and  employing  an 
immense  tonnage  for  tlieir  transportation,  and  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  liands  for  their  exchanges  and  manipulations.  Tlie 
classes  above  mentioned  detest  slavery — in  the  abstract,  but  ‘the 
])ieces  of  silver  ’  are  so  pleastint  in  practice,  that  they  continued 
to  carry  on  the  Africa  slave  trade  for  the  South  Jis  long  jis  the 
law  ])ermitted,  and  we  believe  a  leetle  longer  ;  and  they  have  ever 
since  carried  it  on  coastwise  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
(  arolinas  to  Louisiana;  and  they  now  carry  it  on  from  Cuba  and 
Africa  to  Texas. 

The  ])rofits  of  carrying  the  slave  productions,  exchanging  them 
with  Europe,  and  working  them  up  at  home  to  be  returned  to  the 
slave  states  in  manufactured  goods,  together  with  a  prodigious 
cpiantity  of  other  goods  obtained  in  their  commercial  exchanges, 
or  of  which  the  materials  are  so  obtained  or  found  among  them¬ 
selves,  are  so  great  and  so  seductive  to  an  industrious  and  en- 
terj)rising  people,  placed  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  poor  soil,  and 
under  a  severe  climate,  and  the  sentiment  that  those  profits  would 
l)e  lost  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  is  so  deeply  seated,  that  it 
has  become  a  political  dogma,  superior  to  law's  human  and  divine, 
that  ‘  the  Union  must  be  preserved. ' 

The  slave-holders  and  traders,  aware  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
North  upon  this  point,  menace  fiercely  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  if  the  latter  do  not  stop  the  mouths  and  the  presses, 
w  hich  are  telling  the  secrets  of  American  slavery.  Hence,  inas¬ 
much  Its  no  law  exists,  or  can  constitutionally  exist  for  that  pur¬ 
pose, — the  mobs,  and  the  reign  of  terror,  the  murders,  and  the 
destruction  of  houses,  churches,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
w  hat  is  worst  of  all,  the  connivance  f)f  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  entire  and  perfect  impunity  of  all  these  crimes  in  the  United 
States. 
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This  commerce  and  carrying  trade  are  the  most  essential  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  naval  strength  of  America,  which  lies  in  tlie  North. 
The  inhabiuints  of  this  section  of  the  Union  are  therefore  emi¬ 
nently  able,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  they  deem  it  imperi¬ 
ously  their  interest,  to  co-operate  with  the  South  in  preserving, 
and,  if  necessary  to  the  preservation,  extendinjr  their  svstem. 
Will  Northern  men  become  less  eji^er  for  gain  as  luxury  in- 
creitses  and  wealth  becomes  more  and  more  an  instrument  of 
power,  and  the  only  means  of  admission  into  a  commercial  aristo¬ 
cracy,  which  is  tending  to  become  hard  and  jealous,  like  that  of 
Venice,  just  in  proportion  its  the  theory  of  liberty  adopted  among 
them  |)uts  it  in  the  power  of  others  to  (juestion  their  pretensions, 
or  to  atUick  their  interests.  Its  spirit  is  already  essentially  the 
same.  The  mobs  which  it  has  excited  and  j^rotected  in  New 
York,  Philadelphui,  Boston,  and  other  places  under  like  influence, 
for  the  purpose  of  silencing  or  n\iirdering  those  who  write  and 
speak  against  American  slavery,  are  substitutes  for  the  impiisition, 
and  the  subterranean  cells  of  the  ])roud  merchants  of  the  Adriatic. 

Besides,  the  slave  states  control  the  government,  and  have  done 
so  ever  since  it  was  formed,  except  under  tlie  rigidly  just  and  im¬ 
partial  administnition  of  Washington. 

Upon  these  facts  we  submit  the  question,  whether  the  Northern 
states  are  not  more  likely  to  bo  used  as  sailors,  soldiers,  and  tax¬ 
payers,  for  the  ptir})ose  of  continuing  the  acquisitions  and  con¬ 
quests  of  the  slave  states,  as  in  the  enormous  purchases  above- 
mentioned,  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines;  than  they  are 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  partnership,  as  some  have  antici¬ 
pated,  and  break  up  the  Union  ? 

Are  our  apprehensions,  then,  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
South  American  states,  and  the  European  colonies  in  the  islands 
on  the  Isthmus  and  the  Main,  chimerical  ?  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  maritime  comjuests  will  march  pari  passu  with  military  ^ 
While  an  American  army  takes  possession  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Ciulf  of  Mexico,  the  American  navy  will  seize  the  kci/s.  riie 
acquisition  of  Cuba  some  day  has  long  been  a  cherished 
thought  of  the  American  nation.  Their  vessels  of  war  are  now 
numerous,  large,  and  well  built ;  their  seamen  perfectly  disci¬ 
plined,  and  their  ofticers  skilful,  brave,  and  burning  to  distinguish 
themselves. 


But  this  view  of  the  case  is  partial.  It  is  indispensable  to  add 
to  it,  the  sympathy  and  good  understanding,  which  have  ever 
subsisted  between  tlie  slave-holding  government  of  America  and 
a  great  slave-holding  pmver  of  Europe, — the  analogy  of  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  on  two  continents, — the  absence  of  jealousy 
between  them, — the  existence  of  a  common  jealousy  with  other 
lH>wer8,  and  above  all,  of  the  maritime  })ower  of  BriUiin, — the 
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formidable  navies  which  float  in  two  Europofin  seas,  (if  indeed 
they  are  still  called  European^)  and  the  extreme  probability  of 
future  allijince  and  co-operation  in  schemes  junbitious  juid  vast. 

For  the  honour  of  America  and  of  humanity,  we  feel  bound  to 
add,  that  all  the  measures  of  violence  and  rapacity  to  which  we 
have  referred,  would  meet  with  an  able  and  strenuous  opposition 
there  ;  but  we  cannot  be  blind,  and  others  oua^ht  not  to  be,  to  the 
fact  that  the  slave  states  always  carry  their  point,  whether  it  be 
peace  or  war ;  or  life  or  death,  to  the  very  interests  which  the 
North,  as  a  whole,  makes  such  siicrifices  of  principle  to  maintain. 
The  last  war  with  this  country,  ostensibly  about  (juestions,  which 
would  only  be  settled  in  a  sUite  of  peace,  and  which  peace  found 
just  where  peace  left  them,  was  declared  aji^ainst  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  commercial  states.  And  the  hostilities  at^ainst  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  displayinj^  so  much  ijj^norance.  and 
passion,  and  causinir  so  much  misery,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
an- original,  and  implacable  hatred  of  that  institution  in  the  slave 
suites. 

'Fhe  most  ])owerful  commercial  states  of  Europe  have  had  a 
specimen  of  the  audacious  spirit  of  American  slave-holders  in 
certain  proceedings  of  South  Carolina.  In  that  state,  ever  since 
the  ye.ar  1822,  whenever  a  vessel  of  any  other  state  or  natitni 
enters  one  of  her  ports,  every  coloured  person  on  board,  unless  he 
be  a  slave,  is  seized  without  the  charge  of  any  oflence,  except 
being  free,  and  cjist  into  prison.  There  he  must  remain  until  the 
vessel  is  ready  to  depiirt,  and  then  if  the  ca]>Uiin  does  not  take 
him  awavi  and  pay  the  expenses  of  his  seizure  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  such  ca}>Uiin  is  fined  not  less  than  £200,  and  the  seaman 
or  other  tlvU  nu  is  sold  for  a  slave  ! 

Although  this  law  has  been  determined  by  the  judiemry  of  the 
United  States  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  infringing  upon 
the  ])owers  of  the  general  government,  and  their  treaties  with 
foreign  powers ;  and  although  the  Attorney-Cieneral  of  the 
l/iiited  States,  Mr.  William  Wirt,  upon  a  reference  of  the  case 
of  four  llritisli  seamen,  mewed  up  in  the  jail  of  Charleston, 
under  that  law,  made  a  report  to  the  same  effect ;  and  although 
Mr.  Monroe,  their  President,  earnestly  requested  South  Carolina 
to  repeal  that  law,  still  her  legislature  replied  only  by  refustil  and 
defiance,  asserting  a  right  to  establish  and  maintain  that  law, 
sii])erior  to  all  constitutions  .and  treaties,  and  reprimanding  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  because  they  had  not  done 
battle  with  the  British  government  in  behalf  of  th.at  right !  And 
this,  which  w.as  thirteen  years  ago,  wtts  the  siitisfaction  which 
the  British  luition  obUiined  for  the  most  high-handed  viohition  of 
the  persons  and  liberty  of  British  subjects  ! 

Several  other  st.ates  h.ave  imitated  the  successful  audacity  of 
South  Ciirolina,  and  enacted  similar  laws;  and  it  is  stated  in 
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sovrnil  American  puhlicjitions  that  many  thousand  citizens  of  the 
free  states,  and  more  or  less  of  all  countries  having  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  Suites,  are  now  pining  in  hopeless 
lioiida^e  upon  unknown  and  jealously  guarded  plantations  !  Yet 
the  governments  and  legislatures  of  the  free  states,  though  these 
facts  have  been  pressed  upon  their  attention,  have  taken  no  no¬ 
tice  of  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Congress,  where  a 
petition  upon  the  subject  has  not  obtained  a  report.  Fatal  result 
of  the  impious  resolution  to  maintain  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  to 
the  neglecting  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  government  to  the 
citizen, Millies,  without  which  government  is  a  curse,  and  the  parti- 
cijiating  in  the  most  detestable  crimes ! 

It  is  e«asy  to  jierceive  from  this  how  much  respect  the  barbarism 
of  such  a  state  of  society,  inflated  hy  tlie  pride  of  coiujuest,  would 
j)ay  to  the  law  and  the  peace  of  nations,  the  rights  of  commerce, 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

Hut  the  great  point  to  which  we  would  invoke  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  ministers  of  (ireat  Hritain,  is  that  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  that  train  of  mischiefs  to  mankind,  of  which  that  annexa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  opening ;  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of  extending 
and  insuring  the  existence  of  those  evils,  that  this  great  invasion 
of  the  rights  and  territory  of  a 
undertaken. 

Few  Furojieans  can  conceive  of  the  tenacity  and  jealousy,  with 
which  American  slave-holders  and  traders  guard  their  ])eculiar 
institutions.  'Fhere  is  no  crime,  there  is  no  slaughter,  through 
which  they  will  not  wade  in  pursuit  of  this  paramount  object ; 
not  that  they  are  men  destitute  of  honour  or  virtue  in  other 
respects,  but  in  this  under  a  gratuitous  and  mistaken  idea  of  ‘the 
right  of  self-preservation ;  *  (which  has  become  a  pretence  for 
murder,  when  their  own  safety  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
cpiestion,)  and  in  a  reckless  and  inculcated  disregard  of  all  conse- 
ipiences  affecting  the  rights  and  safety  of  others,  they  have 
broken  away  from  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  and  humanity. 
'Fhey  have  hung  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  both  white 
and  coloured,  during  the  last  two  years,  merely  for  being  found 
in  possession  of  tracts,  of  a  religious  and  entirely  peaceful 
character,  against  slavery,  or  for  being  suspected  of  enterUiining 
sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  even 
for  being  distinguished  by  acts  of  kindness  to  slaves.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  this  wits  proved  as  a  cajiital  charge  before  ‘  a 
lynch  committee,’  and  the  accused  was  forthwith  hung  ! 

llie  name  of  ‘  abolitionist’  is  now  a  watchword  for  murder  in 
the  slave  states,  its  that  of  ‘royalist’  was  at  one  time  in  France. 

And  these  things  are  not  done  by  the  rabble  of  low  whites,  the 
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ordinary  instruments  of  slave-holding  tyranny,  hut  by  the  mjisters 
thomselves ;  and  so  far  from  evincing  riMuorse  for  them,  they 
glory  in  tliem,  and  threaten  with  the  same  fate  every  opponent  of 
slavery,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  power.  Slave-holding  and 
slave-trading  representiitivcs  have  proclaimed  this  from  their 
places  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  and  without  reproof  or  reply  from 
a  single  rej>resentative  of  the  free  states. 

Neither  are  there  many  Europeans,  who  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  strange  cruelties  inflicted  by  American  slave-holders 
upon  their  unhappy  bondsmen.  They  burn  them  alive  by  slow 
tires,  with  or  without  a  iudicial  sentence.  This  luis  been  done  in 
private— it  has  been  done  in  public,  by  mobs  aud  by  magistrates. 

A  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Jeflerson,  Lewis  by  name,  caused 
one  of  his  slaves  to  be  extended  aud  confined  upon  a  meat-form, 
and  then  proceeded  to  cut  him  into  morsels  with  an  axe,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  feet,  casting  the  pieces  into  the  fire,  and  lecturing 
his  assembled  slaves  upon  the  duty  of  obedience.  Tlie  boy  ut¬ 
tered  heart-reiidiug  shrieks,  aud  besought  his  master  to  cut  otf 
his  head  !  But  this  was  too  great  a  mercy,  aud  his  life,  aud  the 
unutterable  horror  of  this  more  than  hellish  operation,  were  pro¬ 
tracted,  until  his  master  had  hewn,  and  lectured,  and  burned  up 
to  the  abdomen  !  Lewis  was  arrested  and  confined  in  jail,  but  a 
mob  assembled  and  liberated  him,  and  lie  went  with  impunity.  In 
fiict  it  is  notorious  that  American  slaves  have  no  protection  from 
law  against  the  cruelties  of  their  masters,  nor,  except  as  property, 
against  that  of  other  persons. 

In  1831,  an  American  woman,  named  Lclanrie,  caused  seven 
of  her  slaves  to  be  chained  in  painful  postures,  some  on  their 
knees,  some  on  tiptoe,  aud  others  suspended  from  the  ceiling ; 
aud  after  torturing  them  five  months,  breaking  the  skull  of  one 
by  blows,  so  that  maggots  were  found  generated  in  the  brain, 
miserably  lacerating  them  all,  aud  compelling  them,  by  forcing 
their  mouths  with  iron  instruments,  to  swallow  sufficient  meal  and 


water  to  preserve  their  existence — she  left  them  to  perish  in  the 
flames  of  the  building.  Whether  she  set  it  on  fire  is  known  only 
by  inference.  When  the  flames  broke  out,  and  the  people  as¬ 
sembled,  the  doors  were  found  securely  locked ;  and  the  mistress 
being  applied  to  for  the  keys,  refused  to  deliver  them.  'I'he 
crowd  forced  the  doors,  aud  found  the  slaves  in  the  situations  we 
have  described.  'J’his  woman,  thus  seen  in  Jinjjrante  delivto^  was 


not  even  arrested,  though  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  the  city 
was  present,  and  was  the  person  who  demanded  the  keys.  In 
a  few  hours  after  their  rescue,  two  of  the  slaves  died.  Their 


murderer,  having  traversed  the  Union  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York  witliout  molestation,  quietly  embarked  for  France,  wdiere 
she  may  be  still,  or  may  have  returned  to  America.  During 
those  five  months  the  neighbours  heard  the  cries  and  groans  of 
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the  slaves,  and  remained  passive  !  Tiie  first  of  these  cjises  oc¬ 
curred  in  Virji^inia,  the  second  in  Louisiana'. 

A  further  and  very  powerful  cause  has  existed,  and  must  always 
exist  in  a  society  constituted  its  that  of  the  American  slave  states, 
for  the  invasion  of  the  territory  and  the  subversion  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  neiji^hbourinir  nations,  if  those  nations  have  abolished 
slavery.  Their  slaves  will  fly  from  cruelty  and  bondaiije,  and 
tiike  refui^e  in  such  nations.  J'hey  did  so  in  the  rioridas,  and 
among  the  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians,  inhabiting  those  provinces. 
Hence  the  bloody  wars  waged  by  Jackson  in  person  against  that 
peaceable  people,  the  murder  by  his  orders  of  two  British  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  gross  and  })alj)able  violations  of  international  law 
c<»mmitted  by  him,  without  authority  even  from  his  own  govern¬ 
ment, — in  invading  the  territory  of  Spain,  a  nation  at  ])eace  with 
the  United  States.  Hence,  too,  the  fresh  shedding  of  the  blood, 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  same  tril)e  of  Aborigines. 

In  a  secret  debate  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  purchase  of  the  Floridas,  it  was  urged, 
as  a  reason  for  hastening  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  receiving  innumerable  letters 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  which  they 
declared  their  intention  to  raise  forces  and  take  those  [)rovinccs, 
if  the  government  did  not  speedily  obtain  them  by  treaty,  for 
that  they  were  resolved  to  endure  no  longer  the  loss  of  the  slaves, 
who  were  constantly  eloping  thither. 

Not  many  years  after  the  accpiisition  of  the  Floridas,  similar 
language  began  to  be  held  in  relation  to  Texas.  Public  writers, 
men  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  slave  stiites,  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  ‘  the  slave-holding  south-west  could  not  Intir  the 
*  juxta-position  of  an  empire  [Mexico],  in  which  slavery  was 
‘  alK»lished.’  This  is  a  precious  idea !  This  is  an  argument, 
which  goes  deep  !  This  unlocks  slave-holding  designs  in  all 
their  grandeur. 

‘  I  thank  thcc,  Jew,  for  the  word.* 

We  think  we  have  heard  of  fields  of  Indian  corn  in  some  of  the 
old  slave  sUites,  which  had  no  outside  row* ;  but  w  e  never  heard  of 
two  nations  joining  one  another  without  juxfa-posifion.  Nor  did 
these  writers ;  they  intended  to  express  n(»  such  idea. 

And  w  ill  the  intohnihle  nuisance  cease  w  hen  Mexico  shall  have 
been  annihilated?  It  will  cettse  at  the  boundary  of  Brazil  ;  but 
the  cupidity  and  rapacity  of  slave-holding,  slave-trading,  and 
shwQ-hnrdinfj  Americans,  w’ill  cease  only  where  they  shall  meet 
the  batteries  of  Furojie,  whether  those  batteries  be  formed  on  the 
Sabine  or  the  Oromupie ;  whether  they  shall  proinjitly  frow  n  in 
the  Chdf  of  Mexico,  or  launch  their  thunders,  perhaps  too  late, 
in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 
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Alt.  IX.  Menzel  oji  (lerman  Literature.  Die  Deutsche  /.itcra- 
tur,  y  o?i  tVotfejaug  MenzcL  183().  Stuttgart, 

No.  V. —  riiilosopliy. 

\  S  tliis  series  of  jiapers  must  be  eoncliided  with  our  December 
^  ^  number,  we  should  have  jiroferred,  bad  it  been  possible,  to 
omit  the  subject  of  (lerman  |)hiloso|)hy  altogether;  simply  on  the 
ground,  that  comparatively  few  English  reaclersare  either  inclined 
to  ])ay  much  attention  to  it,  or  cpialitied  by  any  degree  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  uncouth  terminology  of  the  Cierman  systems,  to 
understand  it.  Considering,  however,  the  sjiace  which  philosophy 
has  always  occujiied  in  (lerman  literature;  that  this  series  of 
articles  jirofesses  to  give  a  summary  view  of  all  the  jirincipal  de¬ 
partments  of  that  literature;  that  there  is  a  class  in  this  country^ 
though  certainly  not  very  numerous,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
something  like  detinite  views  of  the  principal  characteiistics  of 
the  chief  (Jerman  systems,  and  to  ascertain,  if  only  for  their  own 
peace  and  (piietness  of  mind,  wlnlher  they  are  deserving  of  much 
attention  or  not ;  and  lastly,  that  Menzel,  from  his  modera¬ 
tion,  his  sagacity,  and  above  all  that  j)rarti(‘(/l  character  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  him' above  most  (German  wi iters,  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  the  desired  information  than  any  other  man, 
we  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
j)rincipal  systems  which  our  jirolitic  neighbours  have  originated. 
We  must  premise,  however,  that  such  are  the  dilHculties  of  the 
Cierman  terminologv,  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  it  into 
corresjiondent  English,  which  shall  be  generally  understood,  and 
such  the  subtle  speculations  in  which  every  Oerman  writer,  not 
even  excejiting  Menzel,  is  apt  to  indulge  on  these  subjects,  that 
we  can  only  hojie  to  render  the  article  interesting  to  such  as 
have  paid  some  degree  of  attention  to  them.  The  remark  we 
made  in  introducing  to  our  readers  Menzel’s  view  of  the  state  of 
religiou  in  Germany,'  is  still  more  true  when  applied  to  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  ])hilosophy;  we  remarked  that,  ‘he  is  nowand  then  a  little 
‘mystical,  a  fault  from  which  no  (fcrman,  not  even  Menzel,  can 
‘  be  expected  to  be  quite  exempt  when  he  gets  upon  this  tonic.* 
It  is  projier  to  observe,  however,  that  every  thing  has  been  (lone 
that  coukl  be  done  to  render  the  meaning  of  our  author  as  clear 
and  perspicuous  as  the  subj('ct  would  admit.  *  'Jdie  following  is 
the  introduction  to  the  chapter : 

‘With  the  exception  of  the  Hindoos,  no  peojdo  possess  such 


Tills  remark  may  sound  odd.  It  is  pro])er,  therefore,  to  state  that  the 
trnuxintioiis  in  this  article  are  tlie  work  of  a  friend  of  the  present  writer, 
lbs  eminent  eapahilities  for  doinjjf  full  iustiee  to  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
can  Ik*  done,  no  one  who  knows  him  will  doubt. 
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‘  stores  of  profound  philosophical  thinking  as  the  Germans,  fn- 
‘  deed  this  is  admitted  by  other  nations  ;  and  we  are  lauded  for 
‘  our  absorption  in  thought,  because  it  induces  us  to  neglect  busi- 
‘  ness,  at  which  our  neighbours  are  so  much  the  more  au  fait, 

*  Within  the  last  fifty  years  especially,  we  have  maintained  in- 
‘  contestably  the  first  rank  in  philosophy. 

‘  This  high  accoinj)lishment  we  owe  to  the  combination  of  two 
‘  circumsUinces.  In  the  first  place,  jdiilosophy,  since  the  Uefor- 
‘ination,  has  emancipated  herself  from  tlieology,  metaphysics 
^  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  creed.  The  century  of  church- 
‘  controversy  was  followed  by  the  century  of  philosophy,  not  only 
‘  in  Ciermany  but  throughout  Europe.  15ut  secondly,  this  cen- 
‘  tury  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  the  greatest  inaction 
‘  in  the  German  history;  the  period  of  the  extreme  exhaustion 
‘  consecpient  upon  the  religious  wars,  and  of  the  most  deplorable 
‘  disorder  throughout  the  whole  German  empire.  Besides  our 
‘  natural  propensity  for  abstract  thinking,  we  had  double  cause 
‘  for  giving  ourselves  to  meditation,  and  turning  inwards  the  ac¬ 
tivity  which  was  repelled  from  outward  things.  W  ith  us,  how¬ 
ever,  the  multifarious  eneruries  of  thoutjht  turn  necessarilv  to- 
‘  wards  the  highest  principles  of  philosophy  :  partly  because  pre- 
‘  eminent  power  of  thinking,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  always 
‘  proposes  to  itself  the  most  difficult  problems;  and  partly  because 
‘all  the  different  paths  of  science  into  which  the  remotest 
‘  branches  of  knowledge  may  diverge,  tend  towards  a  transcen- 
‘  dental  science  as  their  ultimate  boundary.  Whenever  a  nation 
‘  betakes  itself  to  thinking,  it  begins  to  iiupiire  into  the  laws  ot 
‘  thought :  when  its  thirst  for  knowledge  accumulates  an  immense 
‘induction  of  facts,  it  seeks  to  discover  their  hidden  causes;  when 
‘  it  erects  one  science  on  the  basis  of  another,  it  looks  for  the  in- 

*  ‘  terior  point  of  connexion  common  to  them  all.  W  hatever  the 
‘  circumstance  which  first  awakens  reflection,  it  ever  tends  to  phi- 
‘  losophy  in  the  end.  W  hatever  falls  upon  the  sphere  of  know- 
‘  ledge  finds  itself  attached  to  a  radius  and  attracted  towards  a 
‘centre.  In  the  progress  of  the  understanding  this  is  its  inevit- 
‘  able  course.  But  as  a  complete  philosophy  is  invariably  set  bc- 
‘  tore  the  thinker  as  prospectively  his  object,  as  he  can  of  necessity 
‘  have  no  other  aim  than  to  reach  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
‘thing  (like  the  omniscience  of  Clod) ;  so  the  attainment  of  this 
‘knowledge,  which  woidd  make  us  as  God,  is  impossible.  There 
‘is  a  radical  contradiction  not  only  in  the  method  by  which  we 
‘  philosophize,  but  in  the  very  circumstance  that  we  are  philoso- 
‘  phizing ;  and  the  rffort  is  its  own,  and  its  only  reward.  There 
‘are  many  philosophies;  but  there  can  be  no  philosoj)hy,  i.  e.  no 
‘one  ot  sole  authority — and  these  philosophies  are  only  methods 
‘  for  philosophizing,  since  they  are  constituted,  not  with  immediate 
‘  reference  towards  the  end,  but  towards  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
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‘  Men  put  their  questions,  and  answer  one  question  by  another, 

*  until  they  come  to  one  which  is  final.  At  first  philosophy 
‘  was  thonu^ht  to  be  the  science  of  giving  answers ;  it  is  now  more 
‘  rightly  considered  the  science  of  putting  questions.  To  answer 
‘  the  first  question  you  must  ask  a  second,  the  answer  to  which 
‘  alone  can  answer  the  first.  Man  asked.  What  exists  ?  and  found 
‘  it  necessary  to  ask  yet  further.  What  do  I  think  exists?  and 
‘then  again,  I  low  do  I  come  to  think?  and  I  low  is  this  process 
‘  of  thinking  performed  ?  In  this  way  one  (lerman  philosophy 
‘  has  built  itself  on  the  top  of  another.  We  have  been  seeking  in 
‘ philosophy  for  the  principle  of  a  truly  transcendental  science; 

‘  and  we  have  either  converted  the  highest  inquiry  after  such  a 
‘  science  into  our  highest  philosophy,  or  are  still  waiting  for  phi- 
‘  loso|)hy  to  answer  that  inquiry.  And  thus  have  inquiries  both 
‘  multiplied,  and  yet,  by  that  very  means,  become  at  the  same 
‘  time  more  subtle  and  more  simple.* 

Menzel  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  proyress  of  German  phi- 
losophy.  He  remarks  that,  ‘  in  earlier  times,’  that  is  before  the 
revival  of  letters,  ‘  the  Germans  had  not  begun  to  cherish  this 
‘love  of  philosophy;*  yet  he  thinks  he  can  trace  some  symptoms 
of  their  metaphysical  tendencies  even  in  the  character  ot  their 
architecture  and  poetry.  He  says,  ‘  this  propensity  displayed 
‘  itself  only  in  a  certain  involuntary  systematizing]^  of  fancy  in  their 
‘gothic  architecture,  and  in  their  long  allegorical  heroic  songs.* 

‘  Now  this  we  think  is  a  little  specimen  of  that  love  of  found¬ 
ing  speculations  on  very  remote  and  fanciful  analogies,  of  erecting 
theories  upon  very  slender  datii,  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  been 
one  cause  of  the  eminent  unsatisfactorincss  and  profound  obscu¬ 
rity  of  much  of  the  German  philosophy.  One  would  think  that 
the  connexion  must  be  slight  indeed  between  the  character  of  the 
architecture  of  a  nation  and  their  mckiphysical  tendencies.  As 
an  ingenious  friend  of  ours  observed  upon  this  passage,  it  might 
be  an  amusing  problem,  which  philosophers  of  the  German 
school  might  not  despair  to  solve — ‘  given  the  architecture  of  a 
‘nation,  to  determine  its  metaphysical  tendencies;*  or,  as  we 
might  add,  ‘  given  the  cut  of  their  coats  to  find  out  their  systems 
‘of  philosophy.*  We  are  afraid  that  most  Englishmen  would 
give  such  questions  up  as  on  a  par  with  the  celebrated  Cambridge 
problem,  ‘  given  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  the  number  of  tlie 
‘crew,  to  find  the  captain’s  name.* 

Menzel  then  jiroceeds  to  narrate  the  progress  of  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  connexion 
M’ith  the  jirogress  of  physical  science.  Of  Paracelsus  as  a 
natural  philosopher,  he  speaks  more  highly  than  Ilallain  in  his 
recent  History  of  European  Literature  has  done,  or  than  justice, 
if  Hallam’s  account  be  correct,  would  warrant.  Of  l.eibnitz,  who 
has  alw’uys  been  a  great  favourite  of  ours,  it  will  be  seen  he 
Speaks  most  liighly. 
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‘  A  new  direction  was  imparted  to  philosophy  by  the  <»reat 
‘  jroo^rapliical,  astron<nnical,  and  physical  discoveries  of  tlie  15th 
‘  century.  Men  busied  themselves  in  effectiiii*^  a  reeoneiliatioii 
‘  between  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life  which  they  had  ])re- 
‘  viously  soui^lit  in  divine  revelation  with  the  priuci})le  of 
‘  naturalism.  They  identified  in  a  mystical  manner  the  powers 
‘  of  nature  which  they  discovered  in  astronomy  and  chemistry 
‘  with  the  powers  of  the  human  soul.  I  hey  souii^ht  for  an 
‘alchemy  in  which  the  root  of  all  material  and  immaterial  powers 
‘  should  be  concealed.  Theo])hrastus  Paracelsus  eidtivated  phy- 
‘  sieal  science,  as  afterwards  the  deep-thouirhted  Jacob  Poehuie 
‘  pursued  psycholoi^y,  aceordinir  to  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of 
‘nature.  These  men  have  been  unjustly  despised,  'bhe  latter, 

‘  es|)ecially,  has  been  looked  at  as  a  theolojjjian  rather  than  an  in- 
‘  (juirer  into  nature;  and  hence  the  view  has  been  entirely  wron<r. 

‘  If  they  had  imt  at  their  command  the  immense  experimental  in- 
‘  formation  of  the  ei^htetnith  century,  they  evidently  possessed 
‘  philosophic  depth  of  thoui^ht,  and  the  concej)tion  of  a  compre- 
hensive  system. 

‘  'rids  method  of  philosophizing^,  the  first  that  the  new  au:c 
‘  ado|>ted,  could  not  then  attain  its  end.  The  reigiunj^  bias  to- 
‘  warils  astroloiry,  alchemy,  chiromancy,  and  all  sorts  of  su})ersti- 
‘  tions,  drew  this  natural  philosophy  into  absurdities,  and  placed 
‘it  frecpiently  in  the  m('>t  unworthy  hands.  Theojihrastus 
‘  Paraeelsus  made  the  transition  to  experimental  science.  His 
‘  rich  detail  of  j)hysical  experiments,  combined  moreover  with  the 
‘  wonders  of  mau^ical  pharmacy  and  sympathetic  cures,  introduced 
‘a  more  exact  and  comprehensive  iiupdry  into  individual  objects, 

‘  which  threw  abstract  philosophy  into  the  back  jj^round.  iMean- 
‘  while,  the  more  that  the  ])hysical  part  of  natural  science  wiis  dis- 
‘  joined  from  abstract  philosophy,  the  more  closely  it  combined 
‘itself  with  mathematics.  'The  mathematics  suited  well  with  un- 
‘  derstandin^s  which  were  ever  <»Towini^  colder  and  colder,  and  it 
‘  on  the  one  side  they  shrivelled  up  abstract  philosophy  into  a 
‘  dry  atomic  theory,  on  the  other  they  proved  of  the  highest  ad- 
‘  vantage  to  philosophical  formalism. 

‘  'The  under'taniling,  grown  self-sufiicient  amidst  the  clear  and 
‘sharply-defined  concej>tions  of  mathematics,  and  inspired  with 
‘  hatred  against  the  old  superstitions,  engendered  a  systematic  un- 
‘  bcliet ;  and  this,  as  soon  as  a  dead,  mechanical,  idomie  theory, 
*  together  with  sheer  materialism  and  natural  religion,  |>revailed 
‘in  1* ranee  and  Kngland,  became  a  sclu)lasticism  ot  doubt,  in 
‘opposition  to  the  old,  Koman  C'atholic  scholasticism.  'The  der- 
‘  mans  were  certaiidy  infected  with  this,  as  they  had  been  with  the 
‘  tiwiuer ;  but  they  did  mit  long  e  ndure  ('iiher  tin*  erne  or  the 
‘  «»lher.  And  a>  in  tornuT  times  the  (u*rman  mystics  took  the 
‘  field  agjunst  the  old  scholastic  sy>(cm,  so  now  the  Ciennan  phi- 
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‘  losopliers  appeared  ap^«unst  the  modern  scepticism.  The  ^eat 
‘  Leibnitz,  who  stood  upon  the  confiiu's  of  the  old  astrolou^ical 
‘and  the  new  era  of  strictly  demonstrative  science,  combined  the 
‘vital  warmth  of  that  former  dark  period,  with  the  clear 
‘  lii^ht  of  our  own.  He  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feeliiii^ 
‘of  religion,  and  possessed  at  the  sune  time  the  full  vigour  of  the 
‘  thinkini^  powers.  A  living  faith  in  God  was  the  rock  on  which 
‘  he  built;  but  his  pre-established  harmony  betrays  nothin<(of  the 
‘dim  religious  lij^ht  of  the  old  mystics.  It  stood  forth  in  clear, 

‘  transparent  li^^lit,  like  a  marble  temple  on  a  mountain-top. 

‘  Amon^  his  followers  Hilfinger  went  back  ati^ain  ^rubbin^  in 
‘  the  depths  of  mysticism ;  while  Woltf  sprea<^  out  Leibnitz’s 
‘ideas  in  full  breadth  ;  indeed  fairly  measured  them  out,  and  cut 
‘them  up  methodically.  Of  the  rest  none  deserve  a  record. 

‘  Leibnitz  was  worn  threadbare ;  and  iiis  spiritless  disciples  had 
‘  nothinu^  to  oppose  to  the  materialism  and  scepticism  which  con- 
‘  tinned  to  ^ain  <»ronnd.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  experiment 
‘alone  u^ave  help  to  speculation.  4'he  world  made  ^reat  and  as- 
‘ tonisliinir  attainments  in  actual  knowledge;  and  this  re-acted 
‘  nj)on  abstract  philosophy.  From  every  (juarter  of  the  outer 
‘world  lij^ht  converged  upon  the  then  dimly-shining  sun  of  ab- 
‘  struct  speculation.’ 

Onr  author  now  comes  to  the  history  of  that  ^reat  revolution 
in  German  philosophy  which  dates  from  Kant,  whose  speculations 
for  a  considerable  time  <>;ave  the  entire  tone  and  character  to  it, 
and  have  modified  the  theories  of  all  who  have  succeeded  him  ; 
he  lias  pven  a  direction  to  their  speculations,  and  determined 
the  topics  which  they  principally  discuss,  however  much  they 
may  (lifi’er  from  him.  It  will  be  seen  that  Menzel  speaks 
of  Kant’s  philosophy  in  a  manner  which  very  much  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Uobert  Hall’s  judgment  upon  it.  ‘It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  i^reat  loss,’  said  Hall,  ‘to  be  i^^norarit  of  Kant’s 
‘  works — his  philosophy  is  a  system  of  scepticism.’*  We  Jiave 
oidy  farther  to  remark  that,  if  our  readers  would  wish  for  more 
information  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  followinjr  paraj^raphs, 
they  mav  find  it  in  rennemann’s  ‘  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Philosopliy,’  translated  from  the  Germjin  by  Johnson. 

‘  After  men  became  bolder  and  bolder  in  |)roportion  as  the 
‘  Middle  Au;es  receded,  and  the  way  of  revelation  was  altojrether 
thrown  aside  as  the  htst-adberinu^  fetter;  after  men,  by  incessant 
"’Study,  had  become  increasinj^ly  enlii»htened  in  physical  science; 
‘after  tliey  had  learned  to  handle  mathematics  like  virtuosi,  and 
‘  had  ap|)ried  them  to  lo^ic,  and  this  attain  to  ethics,  which  found 
‘  practical  employment  tltrough  means  of  Protestiintism  (as  an- 
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‘ ciently  through  the  Roman  jurisprudence);  after  the  arts  had 
^  bloomed  out  anew,  and  aesthetieal  inquiries  were  everywhere  aris- 
‘  ing;  in  fine,  after  even  the  feelings  began  to  be  more  minutely 

*  analysed,  amidst  the  newly-created  love  of  music,  and  amidst 
‘  poetical  and  Moravian  sentimentidism;  there  was  sufficiently  pre- 
‘  pared  a  combination  of  all  the  various  organs  through  which  we  ol>- 
‘serve  both  mind  and  matter,  things  temporal  and  things  eternal, — 
*a  combination  of  all  the  hitherto  undeveloped  methocls  of  philoso- 
‘  phizing,  and  a  criticism  of  them  all.  A  host  of  acute  psychologists, 

‘  Niendelssohn,  Reimarus,  Platner,  Meister,  Zimmermann,  Abbt, 

‘  Garve,  Sulzer,  and  others,  sought  to  collect  the  facts  of  an  Ex- 

*  perimental  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Kant,  whose  greatness 

*  arose  out  of  his  own  intellect  as  much  as  from  his  elevated  posi- 
‘  tion  on  tlie  summit  of  the  pyramid  of  earlier  thinkers,  was 
‘  the  founder  of  that  great  epoch  in  German  philosophy,  from 
‘  which  the  last  hundred  years  derive  their  name  of  the  philo- 
‘sophical  century.  Kant  built  his  system  upon  anthropology, 

‘  lie  investigated  those  faculties  of  man,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
‘  forms  his  judgment  of  every  thing.  He  jiroved  that  we  cannot 
‘  discover  what  the  world  is  in  itself,  but  only  what  we  apprehend 
‘  it  to  be.  His  philosophy  was  truly  the  Criticism  of  Reason.’ 

After  a  brief  nut  discriminating  account  of  the  above-named 

*  acute  psychologists,’  our  author  proceeds  as  follows : 

‘  The  system  of  Kant,  though  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
‘  human  intellect,  w  as,  at  bottom,  only  an  ingenuous  surrender, 

‘  a  Socratic  confession,  H  know  that  I  know’  nothing.’  This  system 
‘  w  as  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  most  deeply-reasoned 
‘  confirmation  of  tlie  old  scepticism,  and  w’as  w  ell-suited  to  an  age 
‘  of  unbelievers.  But  Kant  w’as  infinitely  far  from  paying  homage 
‘  to  French  infidelity  w  ith  all  its  immoral  consequences.  He  bid 
‘  man  look  into  himself,  and  to  the  moral  law  in  his  ow’ii  breast. 

‘  There  is  indeed  a  free,  living  influence  of  the  old  Grecian 
‘  KaXoKayaOia  pervading  the  whole  of  his  luminous  philosophy. 
‘  But  while  w’ith  a  proud  resignation  he  w’as  disclaiming  the  know’- 
‘  ledge  of  immutable  truths,  and  w’as  fixing  the  limits  of  human 
‘  thought,  Jacobi  stepped  up  by  his  side,  and  maintained  that  be- 
‘  yoim  the  region  of  tliougnt  there  was  in  tlie  feelings  a  second 
‘  spring  of  godlike  knowledge  of  little  price  in  the  creed  of  Kant 
‘  Herder  likewise  took  up  this  view  in  opposition  to  Kant;  but 
‘  these  men  w’andered  into  clouds  and  mists,  where  the  mysterious 
‘  depths  in  which  thought  and  feeling  take  root  togetlier,  escaped 
‘  their  view’,  and  w  here  one  could  as  little  construct  a  philosophi- 
‘  cjd  system  upon  feeling  alone,  as  build  a  house  w’ith  mortar  only, 
‘  w-anting  stone. 

‘  Kant  went  beyond  all  other  thinkers  of  his  age,  because  he 
‘gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  his  age  more  fully  than  any  other 
‘man.  The  philosophic  century  longed  for  an  earth  without  a 
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« heaven,  a  state  without  a  church,  a  human  race  without  a  God. 

‘  How,  under  these  limitations,  earth  might  yet  be  made  a  paru- 
<  dise,  the  state  a  well-ordered  community,  and  man  a  noble  being 
‘  through  his  own  reason  and  w’ell-regulated  strength,  no  one  has 
‘  shown  with  so  much  clearness  as  Kant.  He  would  have  ele- 
‘  vated  mere  human  principles  into  religion,  if  a  belief  so  unen- 
‘  thusiastic  could  have  possessed  the  wonder-working  influence  of 
‘  religion.  Kant  was  a  great  deal  too  much  a  creature  of  pure 
‘  reason.  The  w’orld  wants  a  good  deal  less  of  tliis  same  reason  ; 

‘  and  it  wants  something  more. 

‘  It  appeared  at  once  that,  in  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  the 
‘  ultimate  (line  of  philosophy  w’as  laid  down,  only  to  be  almost 
‘  immediately  transgressea.  It  was  observed  that  Kant  had,  in  a 
‘  peculiar  manner,  departed  from  the  true  object  of  philosopher, 

‘  inasmuch  as  he  gave  up  absolute  science,  and  showed  that  it 
‘  could  at  best  be  only  conditional.  But  why  do  we  philosophize 

*  at  all,  if  we  are  not  to  {nrive  at  knowledge  as  the  end  of  all  ? 

‘  Tlie  proper  aim  of  philosophy  is  absolute  knowledge,  as  the  first 

*  foundation,  the  first  essence,  the  first  destination  of  all  things. 

‘  The  desire  of  this  knowledge,  which  cannot  be  rooted  out  of 
‘  human  nature,  exerted  its  influence  in  the  rear  of  Kant’s  philo- 
‘  sophy ;  and  though  men  were  obliged  to  start  from  his  system 
‘  as  being  the  latest,  they  pursued  tlie  speculation  in  a  direction 
‘  dicmietrically  opposite  to  Ins.  Kant  had  taken  up  with  a  subjec- 
‘  tive  knowledge  of  an  objective  world,  and  so  placed  tliem  in 
‘  relation  to  one  another,  that  while  we  certainly  perceive  an  ob- 
‘ject,  it  is  only  according  to  the  subjective  laws  of  our  own 
‘reason;  and  while  the  object  thus  appefirs  to  us  under  these 
‘subjective  conditions,  it  may  yet  have  a  distinct  essence  of  itself. 

‘  It  was  observed  that  this  could  not  possibly  conduct  to  an  abso- 
‘  lute  know  ledge ;  hence  a  division  arose  among  the  absolutists. 
‘  Some  of  them  became  absolute  subjectists,  and  denied,  without 
‘  hesiUition,  that  phenomenal  being  of  the  objective  world  which 
‘  Kant  had  suffered  to  remain  with  it :  others  became  absolute 
‘  objectists,  and  made  the  subjective  apprehension  dependent 
‘upon  the  nature  of  its  object;  while  others  maintained  an  abso- 
‘  lute  identity  between  mind  and  nature,  thesubjectiveandob- 
‘jeetive  world;  the  apprehension  and  its  object.  Finally,  Kant 
‘  had  viewed  the  different  faculties  of  human  reason  comprehen- 
‘  sively,  and  had  rendered  emial  justice  to  them  all.  He  looked 
‘  more  (than  other  men)  at  the  whole  cluster  of  our  intellectual 
‘powers,  and  brought  them  under  one  general  symmetry;  in 
‘  others  separate  faculties  w^ere  eminently  developed,  and  were 
‘  exhibited,  in  their  individuality,  with  tlie  highest  light  of  evi- 
‘dence.  One  had  more  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  nature, 
‘  another  on  that  of  morals,  a  tliird  on  that  of  logic ;  and  each 
‘  built  up  his  whole  system  wnth  a  corresponding  one-sidedness. 
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‘The  weightiest  thing,  however,  in  this  rise  of  sects,  is  the 
*  consequence  introduced  by  Kant.  This  has  intermingled  itself 
‘with  every  subsequent  philosophy,  whether  in  continuation  of 
‘  or  in  opposition  to  his.  All  sects  in  philosophy  busy  themselves 
‘  about  this  controversy  of  conditional  and  absolute  knowledge, 

‘  of  the  subjective  ‘  Ego’  and  the  objective  world,  of  the  respective 
‘  faculties  of  the  ‘  Ego*  and  their  corresponding  orders  of  being  in 
‘  the  objective  worlii, 

‘  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  controversies,  there  arose  of 
‘  necessity,  after  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  a  dogmatic  abso- 
‘  lutism,  which  certainly  was  criticjil  like  Kant,  but  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  discovering,- not  the  limits  of  human  thought,  but  the 
‘  \yomt  of  absolute  knowledge.  Kant  had  separated  between  the 
‘  ‘Ego*  and  the  external  world,  and  had  only  placed  them  in  a  reci- 
‘  procal  relation,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  he  left  un- 
‘  cleared.  Tliis  therefore  was  only  a  spur  to  succeeding  philoso- 
‘pliers  to  explore  those  fundamental  principles,  and  (in  them)  the 
‘  principle  of  unity  which  was  wanting.  While  a  tolerably  ex- 
‘  tensive  school  still  remained  directly  on  the  side  of  Kant,  and 
‘  earned  manifold  rewards  by  incretising  their  experimental  know- 
‘  ledge  of  human  nature,  and  refining  their  critical  survey,  other 
‘  hardy  spirits  went  further.  They  tried  to  construct  the  abso¬ 
lute;  the  Kantists  criticized  the  relative.  Their  doctrine  was 
‘  dogmatic ;  that  of  the  Kantists  was  critical.  The  former  gave  a 
‘  categorical  answer  to  the  question  ;  what  is  it  ?  The  disciples 
‘  of  Kant  proceed  to  inquire ;  what  is  our  method  of  apprehend- 
‘  ing  it?  Unquestionably  science  will  be  advanced  by  the  com- 
‘  billed  labours  of  both.  The  dogmatism  of  .^the  absolutists  is  a 
‘  perpetual  evolution  of  the  intellectual  pow’ers  through  the  in- 
‘  striimentjility  of  genius ;  the  critical  method  symmetrizes  them. 

‘  If  the  critical  philosojiher  slunv  to  wdiat  limits  the  human  mind 
‘  may  advance,  it  is  well  that  the  absolutists  should  accomplish 
‘  it.  If  every  philosopher  at  the  end  of  his  investigations  is 
‘obliged  to  say  with  Soc*rates,  the  highest  wdsdom  is  to  know*  that 
‘  we  can  know  nothing ;  yet  he  w  ill  never  be  a  philosopher  who 
‘  believes  this  at  the  outset. 

‘  Hut  the  absolutists  differed  among  themselves  on  the  con- 
‘  tniversy  respecting  subject  and  object,  the  system  of  relation 
‘fixed  by  Kant;  and  their  doctrines  have  appeared  in  a  historical 
‘  order,  corresponding  w’ith  the  latest  impulses  given  by  the  times. 
‘  \\  hen  Protestantism  and  the  F rench  Encyclopedic  lorded  it 
‘  over  the  age,  wdien  logic  and  morals  WTre  the  order  of  the  day, 
‘when  mind  w'as  every  moment  gaining  a  new'  victory  over  na- 
‘ture  and  her  mysterious  powers,  w’e  cannot  w’onder  that  a  man 
‘  of  genius  like  h'ichte  gained  enthusiastic  applause  by  bringing 
‘  back  the  whole  of  philosophy  to  a  subjective  moral  law’,  by  doing 
‘  away  with  the  Kantian  system  of  relation,  reducing  the  objec- 
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‘  tive  world  to  nothing,  and  rccop^iizing  only  a  subjective  entity, 

‘  the  thinking  ‘ego/  A  theory  so  far  from  comprehensive  required 

<  the  finest  logical  acuteness  to  develope  it  with  any  consistency, 

<  and  this  again  enriched  the  fonmlistn  of  philosophy.  It  re- 

<  quired  no  skill  to  deny  the  system  of  Fichte,  but  a  great  deal 
‘to  confute  it;  and  every  subsequent  theory  succeeded  to  its 
‘logical  acuteness,  as  to  the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  Fichte's 
^  one-sidedness^  especially,  was  so  favourable  to  morality,  that  it 
‘wtis  no  where  to  be  found  in  greater  elevation  than  in  him. 
‘Meanwhile,  it  was  impossible  to  abide  by  so  extreme  a^stem 
‘very  long.  Nature  and  art  took  up  arms  against  Fichte. 

‘  Nature,  like  a  kind  of  plastic  and  torpid  philosophy,  presented 
‘  herself  iis  a  subject  of  unlimited  investigation.  1  ne  phenomena 
‘  of  nature  arranged  themselves  into  a  system.  The  discoveries 
‘  in  physiology  dislodged  the  mechanical  philosophy,  which,  by 
‘  its  opposition  (to  physiological  principles)  had  done  service  to 
‘  the  idealists.  Men  could  no  longer  disallow  the  spiritual  prin- 
‘  ciple  of  the  universe ;  and  the  old  pantheism  came  into  vogue 
‘again.  At  the  same  juncture  all  became  enthusiasts  in  the  arts; 

‘  and  as  the  beautiful  is  at  all  times  either  mediately  or  immedi- 
‘  ately  attached  to  the  material  world,  this  now  became  the  object 
‘of  universal  attention.  From  the  inhospitable  heights  of  abstrac- 
‘  tlon  the  human  mind  sank  softly  down  to  green  maternal  earth 
‘  again. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances,  the  great  Schelling  reconsidered 
‘  the  Kantian  relation  between  subject  and  object  (which  disap* 

‘  peared  in  the  system  of  Fichte)  and  raised  it  into  the  principle 
‘  of  absolute  identity.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  with  a 
‘  contractedness  (the  reverse  of  Fichte’s)  he  would  make  the  ob- 
‘ject,  the  material  universe,  of  sole  importance;  and,  deceived 
‘  by  this  false  inference,  many  unintelligent  opponents  have  de- 
‘  cried  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  natural  philosopher.  But  it 
‘was  not  merely  to  the  subjectivity  of  Fichte’s  system,  but  prin- 
‘  cipally  to  its  contraciedness  that  Schelling  was  opposed ;  and  if 
‘  he  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  natural  philosophy,  it  was  only 
‘  as  a  part  of  his  dualistic  doctrine  of  identity.  Mind  and  nature 
‘  are  alike,  in  his  system,  only  emanations,  appearances,  outward 
‘  manifestations  of  the  divine  idea.  He  brought  the  system  of 
‘  idealism  into  a  parallel  with  that  of  materialism,  and  neutralized 
‘the  extremes  of  both.  TJiis  is  Spinozism,  but  of  a  higher 
‘  potency.  It  was  only  after  the  philosophies  of  Kant  and  Fichte 
‘  that  the  promise  held  forth  in  that  of  Spinoza  could  be  per- 
‘  formed.  Nothing  more,  however,  than  an  equally  great  mind 
‘  was  wanted  to  make  a  Schelling  anterior  to  Kant,  or  a  Spinoza 
‘  after  him.’ 

After  pursuing  the  parallel  between  Schelling  and  Spinoza  a 
little  further,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
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<  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not  find  its  proper 

*  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  one 

*  or  other  side  of  this  dualistic  system,  and  has  its  correlative  or 

*  its  apposite :  nay,  this  philosophy  subordinates  all  other  philo- 

*  sophies  to  itself,  by  making  them  appear  so  many  one-sided 

*  systems,  naturally  and  necessarily  opposed  to  one  another.  The 
‘  philosopher  set  out  from  the  consideration  of  himself,  of  spirit  or 

*  of  matter,  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  or  of  thought  and  intellec- 

*  tion,  and  walks  within  self-imposed  limits  or  transgresses  them ; 

‘  while  all  his  conclusions  are  already  sketched  in  the  all-embrac- 
^  ing,  all-arranging,  all-harmonizing  philosophy  of  Schelling. 

‘  Tlie  Eclectic,  whose  province  it  is  to  review  the  different  series 
'of  systems,  finds  here  the  reconciliation  of  extremes.  He  has 
‘  observed,  how  every  other  philosophy  strives  to  preclude  all  the 
<rest;  he  finds  them  here  bound  up  together.  The  mathemati- 
‘  cian  who  contemplates  universal  philosophy  under  the  image  of 
‘  a  sphere,  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  Schelling  the  magnetic  centre 
‘  which  attracts  and  holds  together  the  opposite  poles  of  subjec- 
‘  tivity  and  objectivity,  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  philoso- 
‘  phy  of  nature.  This  quality  Schelling’s  philosophy  shares 
*with  the  ancient  Hindoo  doctrine  of  emanations,  with  the 
‘  numerical  symbolism  of  the  Chinese,  with  the  Jewish  Cabbala, 

‘  and  with  the  mystical  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Jacob 

*  Boehme  gave  the  highest  prominence  to  the  principle  of  unity 

*  in  identity,  and  Valentine  Weigel  to  that  of  ouality  in  identity. 

‘  Schelling  only  transferred  an  ancient  system  of  thinking  into 
*a  modern  ajje,  which  apparently  had  forgotten  that  this  har- 
‘  monizing  principle  was  what  it  chiefly  needed. 

‘  Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  symmetrizing  principle  was 
‘  most  clearly  evinced  by  the  difficulty  of  applying  it,  and  the 
‘  general  disposition  to  mil  off  from  the  central  point  of  union  on 
‘  (iifferent  sides.  It  appeared  that  men  could  not  abide  by  this 

*  centrality  and  deep-laid  harmony  of  Schelling’s  philosophy. 

‘  When  his  disciples,  abandoning  the  medium-point  of  their 
‘  master,  turned  to  the  infinite  variety  presented  to  them  in  the 
‘world,  tliey  beaime  absorbed  in  the  fulness  and  the  beauty 
‘  which  surrounded  them  ;  and  for  some  one  or  other  point  within 
‘  this  circumference,  the  focus,  in  truth,  of  their  own  predilections, 
‘  they  sacrificed  the  true  centre  of  the  system.  This  first  of  all 
‘  affected  the  two  prime  elements  of  the  identity,  matter,  and 
‘  spirit  The  school  of  Schelling  has  fallen  asunder  into  two 
‘  leading  systems  (each  of  them  incomprehensive)  corresponding 
‘  with  its  tM’o  constituent  principles.  Oken  has  shifted  the  mate- 
‘  rial  pole,  and  made  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit  to  consist 
‘  in  the  spiritual  character  of  nature.  Hegel  again  has  shifted  the 
‘  immaterial  pole,  and  placed  the  identity  of  sjiirit  and  matter  in 
‘  the  material  character  of  spirit,  in  the  objective  being  of  ideas. 
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‘  ill  the  exclusive  and  absolute  existence  of  thought  and  its  laws 
‘which  are  the  higher  logic.  Oken*8  substances  are  ideas; 

‘  Hegel’s  ideas  are  substances.’ 

Alenzel  next  descants  with  great  ability  on  the  external  causes, 
as  they  existed  in  the  thinking  and  the  literature  of  the  age, 
which  tended  to  [produce  and  modify  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
(pp.  282 — 28i)  ;  and  remarks  upon  the  psj^chological  writings  of 
tlie  elder  lleinliald,  of  Beck,  of  Fries,  of  Krug,  and  some  others, 
(pp.  285 — 287).  He  touches  with  great  force  and  eloquence 
upon  the  ethical  system  of  Fichte,  which  he  characterizes  as  ele¬ 
vated,  but  austere  and  visionary;  and  points  out  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  rendered  it  such  (pp.  287 — 291).  After  a  brief 
reference  to  the  theories  of  Bouterweck  and  Bardili,  he  resumes 
the  consideration  of  Schelling’s  philosopliy,  but  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  as  he  had  just  before  done  with  regard  to  Kant  and 
Fichte. 

‘  Schelling  exhibited  the  re-action  of  the  Middle  Ages  against 
‘  the  modern  period,  which  was  slavishly  devoted  to  the  old  chis- 
‘  sical  notions.  In  spite  of  the  distinguished  intellectual  activity 
‘  which  prevailed  throughout  the  cultivated  and  nominally  pro- 
‘  testant  part  of  Europe  from  the  davs  of  the  Reformation,  men 
‘  had  been  drawn  into  a  remarkable  contnictedness.  They 
‘  thought  and  studied  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  themselves,  of 
‘  their  own  free-will,  out  of  the  world’s  history  and  the  common 
‘system  of  earthly  things  into  an  ideal  dream-world;  and  if  they 
‘  took  any  model  for  that  dream-world  from  the  jiast,  it  was  the 
‘life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Here  only  they  be- 
‘  held  something  of  brightness,  while  all  the  rest  of  history  lay 
‘dark  and  waste,  a  hopeless  barbarism.  They  despised  the 
‘  earlier  period  of  their  own  history ;  and  even  the  grandeur,  the 
‘beauty,  the  enchantment  of  the  (so-called)  barbarous  times  (the 
‘  uuclassical  orienUds,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Middle  Ages) 
‘  were  misapprehended  and  scorned.  So  thoroughly  w'ere  they 
‘  blinded,  that  even  the  miracles  of  gothic  architecture  produced 
‘  no  other  impression  upon  their  minds  than  to  make  the  very  men 
‘  who  saw'  them  every  day  shrug  up  their  shoulders  at  them  as  the 
‘  extravagant  and  tasteless  fantasies  of  a  barbarous  age.’ 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  concussion  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Germans  to  the  old  romantic 
times,  and  how  they  were  led  into  the  extreme  of  over-valuing 
these,  and  depreciating  classical  literature  and  protestantism.  lie 
remarks  upon  the  adaptation  of  Schelling’s  philosophy  to  this  al¬ 
tered  state  of  feeling  and  belief ;  and  pursues  the  speculation  at 
some  length,  and  with  consummate  ability.  He  then  criticizes 
in  a  very  interesting  style  the  principal  disciples  and  successors 
of  Schelling,  Gbrres,  hrancis  Baader,  Oken,  Steffens,  Frederic 
Schlegel,  Adam  Muller,  Troxler,  Eschenmayer,  &c.  &c.  (pp. 
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300 — 813).  A  very  spirited  critique  upon  Hegel  next  ensues. 
This  luckless  philosopher  receives  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of 
Menzel;  but  is  denounced  as  an  inane,  pedantic,  low-thoughted 
sciolist,  who  merely  had  the  knack  of  collecting  around  himself 
a  coterie  of  admiring  disciples,  somewhat  more  empty-headed 
tlian  their  master.  Tlie  whole  criticism  is  written  in  Menzel’s 
severest  strain,  (pp.  314 — 320.) 

After  noticing  a  few  of  the  most  recent  meUiphysicians  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  the  historians  of  philosophy,  our  author  proceeds 
(p.  324)  to  descant  upon  ‘  the  dark  side  of  German  philosophy.' 
This  delicate  subject  he  treats  with  that  sound  discretion  and  im¬ 
partiality  by  which  he  is  so  eminently  characterized.  There  are 
few  Germans,  we  are  persuaded,  who  could  elevate  themselves  so 
far  above  the  national  spirit  as  to  think  and  M  rite  as  Menzel  has 
thought  and  written  on  this  topic.  A  Scotch  philosopher  of  the 
school  and  spirit  of  Reid  could  hardly  have  animadverted  with 
greater  force  upon  the  prevailing  faults  of  the  German  metaphy¬ 
sicians.  He  remarks  upon  the  number  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  these  abstruse  speculations  without  possessing  the  genius 
necessary  to  pursue  them  with  any  success  (p.  325),  He  cen¬ 
sures  the  magisterial  arrogance  wdiich  so  deej)ly  infects  the 
psychologists  of  his  country  (p.  326).  He  talks  of  tlieir  obscure 
intricate  terminologies,  in  a  strain  wdiich  w’ould  delight  the  very 
souls  of  most  of  our  English  review^ers  (pp.  326,  327).  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  very  just  and  profound  disquisition  upon  the  pros- 
Gennan  philosophy.  The  following  is  his  closing 
• 

w^e  are  approaching  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  w’e 
‘  have,  besides,  attained  a  turning-point  from  w  hich  w  e  may 
«  most  advanUigeously  look  back  and  survey  the  course  of  specu¬ 
lation  already  past.  It  also  seems  as  though  we  might  expect 

<  that  the  history  of  philosophy  wdll  henceforward  be  conducted 
‘  in  an  increasingly  clear  and  comprehensive  style.  The  results 
‘  which  survive  the  mass  of  truths  and  errors  produced  by  indi- 
« vidual  thinkers, — these  form  the  highest  acquisitions  of  philoso- 

<  phy.  If  no  single  philosopher  completely  satisfies  us  (does  any 
‘  one  of  tliem  completely  satisfy  himself  ?),  we  yet  possess  (as  it 
‘  were)  an  immense  tablet  on  which  are  painted  all  human 
‘  systems  of  philosophy,  and  which,  together  with  the  tablets  that 
‘  present  the  history  of  religion,  art,  and  politics,  afford  the  most 
‘interesting  and  instructive  spectacle  the  human  mind  can  con- 
‘  template.  We  gaze  at  the  sun,  and  it  dazzles  us.  But  w'e  look 
‘  back,  and  w’e  behold  an  immeasurable  landscape  which  this  sun 
‘illuminates.  That  sun,  resplendent,  yet  invisible,  is  truth:  that 
‘  beautiful  landscape  is  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  w'ondrous 
‘  panorama  of  original  minds,  wdio,  wdth  a  daring  beyond  that  of 
‘  ordinary  artists,  stamp  their  own  impress  on  the  whole  world, 
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‘  and  make  the  innumerable  accomplishments  of  that  world  only 
*  a  representation  of  themselves/ 

We  have  now  given  a  view  of  iill  those  departments  of  German 
literature,  which  are  most  likely  to  interest  the  English  reader, 
except  that  of  polite  literature,  and  to  that  we  shall  devote  the 
two  remaining  articles.  We  have  considered  literature  ‘  in  the 
mass,’  the  influence  of  ‘school  learning,*  the  influence  of  ‘foreign 
literature,*  the  ‘commerce  of  literature,’  and  literature  as. con¬ 
nected  with  ‘religion  and  j)hilosophy.’  As  we  must  finish  the 
series  with  the  year,  we  shall  entirely  omit  all  mention  of  the 
chapters  on  Education,  on  Historiciil  and  Political  Literature, 
and  on  Physical  Science,  which  in  fact  would  not  be  likely  to 
interest  the  mere  English  reader,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  ^lenzel’s  criticisms  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  writers  of  modern  Germany  in  the  department  of  polite 
literature.  We  mean  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Gbthe, 
Schiller,  Tieck,  &c.,  by  whom  the  national  literature  of  Germany 
may  l)e  said  to  have  been  at  once  created,  and  brought  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  state.  A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  ami  the  Germans 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  national  literature  at  all.  They 
have  now  a  language  as  copious,  as  expressive,  and  almost  as  re¬ 
fined  Jis  any  language  in  Europe,  and  a  series  of  writers  in  it 
who  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  country,  if 
we  except  our  own.  Wc  say  except  our  ow  n,  for  it  cannot  as  yet 
be  said  that  they  have  had  either  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Ikicoii. — The  portraits  of  these  fathers  of  German  literature,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  will  be  deeply  interesting.  Here  Menzel,  whose 
powers  are  eminently  adapted  for  criticism,  is  quite  in  his  ele¬ 
ment. 


Art.  X.  BRIEF  NOTICES. 


The  Antiquities  of  Athens  ;  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  As  mea¬ 
sured  and  delineated  by  James 
Stuart,  F.R.S.,  and  Nicholas  Kk- 
VETT,  Painters  and  Architects.  Lon¬ 
don:  C.  Tilt..  1837. 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been 
laid  often,  and  heavily,  upon  the  city 
of  Minerva.  The  tasteful  avarice  of 
the  Roman  conqueror;  the  misguided, 
though  excusable,  zeal  of  the  early 
Christians  ;  the  blind  rage  of  Gothic 
and  Saracenic  invaders ;  and  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  barbarian  nilers,  have  con¬ 
spired  to  deprive  Greece  of  those 
peerless  works  wliose  shattered  re¬ 
mains  are  yet  considered  as  the  no¬ 
blest  monuments  of  architectural 


genius  in  the  world.  And,  instead  of 
wondering  at  the  dilapidated  ruins 
jiresented  there  to  the  eye  of  the  an¬ 
tiquary,  we  may  almost  feel  it  matter 
of  surprise  that  so  much  yet  exists. 
About  seventy-six  years  ago,  Stuart 
and  Revett,  stepping  forward  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  preeious  relics  of  Athenian 
art — some  of  which  have  since  perish¬ 
ed — from  oblivion,  first  published  the 
result  of  their  lalniurs  in  that  magni¬ 
ficent  work,  which  can  scarcely  be 
unknown  even  to  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  whose  pockets  its  price  would 
be  as  inconvenient  as  its  size. 

Tlie  elegant  volume  before  us  con¬ 
sists  of  seventy  engravings,  selected 
and  reduced  from  Stuart's  largo 
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work,  and  accompanied  with  concise  . 
and  lucid  explantations.  The  plates 
are  of  French  workmanship,  from  t!ie 
graver  of  artists  experienced  in  this 
kind  of  reduction,  and,  though  the 
volume  is  small  enough  for  the 
pocket,  the  execution  is  beautifully 
clear  and  distinct.  They  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  scales  and  measurements, 
and  in  most  instances,  the  dillercnt 
members  arc  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  They  comprise  examples  of 
different  styles  and  eras — the  bold 
and  majestic  Doric,  the  graceful 
Ionic,  and  the  luxuriant  Corinthian 
— the  cliissic  taste  of  the  age  of  Peri¬ 
cles,  the  more  enriched  beauty  of 
hater  structures,  and  the  less  ])ure, 
but  noble  works  of  the  Homan 
school.  The  subjects  are  as  follows : 
The  Acropolis ;  The  Gate  of  the 
Agora;  Tlie  Ionic  Temple  on  the 
llissus ;  The  Tower  of  the  Winds ; 


Tlie  Choragic  Monument  of 
crates;  The  Pantheon  of  Hadrian; 
The  Parthenon  ;  The  Ercchthcuin  ; 
The  Odeum  of  Regilla ;  The  Cliora- 
gic  Monument  of  Thmsyllus ;  The 
Propylea  ;  The  Temi)le  of  Theseus ; 
Tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius; 
The  Arch  of  Hadrian;  The  Aque¬ 
duct  of  Hadrian  ;  The  Monument  of 
Philopappus ;  Temple  at  Corinth  ; 
The  Encantada  ;  Delos  ;  The  Pnvx. 

Equal  judgment  and  taste  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  selection,  and  in  the 
scientific  criticisms  and  explanations; 
into  which  is  compiessed  a  fund  of 
valuable  information.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  be  found  very  useful 
as  a  comprehensive  and  instructive 
manual,  not  only  to  the  novice,  but 
even  to  the  adept.  A  'glossary  of 
the  tcchnieal  tenns  employed  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  volume,  for  the  use  of 
the  unscientific  reader. 
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In  the  Press. 

The  Memoir  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  Prelate  in  Wirtemberg,  translated 
fnnn  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  LawTance,  Author  of  ‘  London  in  the  Olden  Times,*  is  preparing  for 
immediate  publication,  the  work  on  wdiich  she  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
five  years,  entitled,  ‘  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  12th  to  the  10th  Century;  Including  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society,  the  Arts,  and  Literature,  during  that  interesting  period.* 

Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Author  of  ‘An  Essay  on  Faith,’  ‘The 
Brazen  Si'rjH'nt,*  &c.,  &c.,  luis  a  new  work  in  the  press,  which  will  appear 
in  a  few'  weeks. 

Autumn ;  the  concluding  volume  of  Duncan*s  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 
Seasons. 

Congregational  Lecture. — Holy  Scripture  Verified ;  or  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Human  Consciousness.  In  Nine  Lectures.  By  Rev.  George  Redford,  D.I)., 
LL.D.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Life. of  Nicholas,  Count  Zinzendorf.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Bishop  Spangenherg.  Bv  S;imuel  Jackson,  Es(j. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1R‘18;  or  Tourist  in  Spain  and  Moroco.  With 
Plates  after  Drawings  by  David  Roberts,  Esq. 

L»nl  Bacon’s  Works.  A  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.,  w'ith  an  In¬ 
troductory  Essay. 

Just  Published. 

T1  le  Book  of  Psiduis.  A  New'  Translation,  w'ith  Notes,  Explanatory  and 
Critical.  By  W.  Walford,  late  Chissical  and  Hebrew  Tutor  in  the  Academy 
at  Homerton.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Simpson's  Plea  for  Religion.  A  new  edition,  w’ith  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  12mo. 


